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No Time or Expense has been Spared to Present to the Public 


A LAWN GAME 


THAT WILL FULLY MEET THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE MOST FASTIDIOUS PURCHASERS. 


The designs are all original, and even the cheapest sets POGSESS ARTISTIC MERIT OF HIGH 
ORDER; while the higher-priced are of 


RICH AND ELEGANT PATTERN, 


capable of transforming a plain aud unattractive lawn into a scene of beauty. 


—~. CHIVALRIE, 


REGARDED SIMPLY 


Asa Game, stands Unrivaled. 


It calls for not only the skill of the “‘Croquetist’”’ but that of the Chess Player as well. He who would 
become a fine player of Chivalrie must not only be able to make accurate and direct strokes with the mal. 
Tet, but must as well be a skilful tactitian, and so arrange his-attack as to carry an opponent past his count 
in Throne or Castles, and yet save his own. In playing for position he must have in mind the possibility of 
an attack, the danger of imprisonment in the Bastile, and yet take a certain risk, based on the expectation 
of escaping that disaster and placing his opponent hors de combat. 

Those who saw the costly set at Long Branch last season will not withhold their testimony as regards its 


Hlegant end Tasteful Desiga, 


or its absorbing interest as a Game. 


The sets are manufactured in eight different styles, at the following prices:— 
$8, $12.50, $25, 850, $100, 8250, $500, $1000. 


43> Please send for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing Rules and full description. 


WEST & LEE GAME COMPANY, 


Worcester, Mass. 
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NETTED TIDY: 


Design contributed by a Lady of . Boston, Mass. 
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MRS. HILLER’S QUEER WHIM. 


BY MARION HARLAND. 


PART L 


‘Lam going to think this matter out to a | 
practical issue, if it takes me all night!’’ said | 
Mrs. Hiller, positively. “It may be that I am 
rowing against wind and tide, as you say, but 
I will hold to the oars until I am hopelessly 
swamped, or reach land !’’ 

Her husband laughed. Not sneeringly; but 
as good-natured men always do laugh when 
women talk of finding their way out of a laby- 
rinth by means of the clue of argument. 

“You will accomplish no more than your 
conventions and women’s rights books’’— 

** Don’t call them mine /’’ protested the wife. 

“I speak of the sex at large, my love. No 
more, then, than women’s rights books and 
conventions have achieved. All their battle 
for the equality of the sexes; the liberation of 
women from the necessity of marriage as a 
means of livelihood; for more avenues of re- 
munerative labor, and the acknowledgment of 
the dignity of the same—now that the smoke 
has cleared away, and combatants and specta- 
tors can look about them—is seen to' have re- 
sulted in nothing, or next to nothing. You 
have encouraged a few more women to paint 
poor pictures, and spoil blocks snd plates in 
attempts to practise engraving; put some at 
bookkeepers’ desks where they are half paid; 
crowded the board-rooms of our public schools 
with applicants at the rate of a hundred for | 
each vacancy; induced’ a similar rush upe. 
telegraph offices, and every other place where 
‘light, lady-like labor’ can be procured ; brought 
down rather than raised the salaries in each of 
these departments of industry—and made mar- 
riage more than ever the swmmum bonum of 
every thinking workwoman—the shining gate 
that is to give her liberation from ill-requited | 
toil.” 











“Philip! how you exaggerate !”” 

‘*Not in the least, my dear; sanguine wife! 
who puts on her rose-colored spectacles when- 
ever the subject of ‘women’s emancipation’ is 


| brought forward. I have studied this matter 


as closely as you have ; hopefully, for a while, 
but, of late, with the fast-growing conviction 
that Nature and Society yoked ave too strong 
a team for you to pull against. Combat the 
assertion as you will, it is natural for a woman 
to look forward to matrimony as her happiest 
destiny; to desire, and to bring it about by 
every means whieh seems to her consistent 
with modesty and self-respect. And to this 
couclusion Society holds her by her refusal to 
receive into the ‘ best circles’ her who earns her 
living by her own labor. Mrs. Million treads 
the charmed arena by virtue of her husband’s 
wealth, But, when Mrs. Sangpur is envious of 
her dear friend’s latest turn-out in equipage, 
dress, or furniture, she recurs, tauntingly, to 
the time when Mrs, Million was a work-girl in 
Miss Fitwell’s establishment, and shrugs her 
patrician shoulders over ‘new people.’ As 
Miss Fitwell’s assistant, forewoman, and suc- 
cessor, Miss Bias—now Miss Million—were she 
rich, refined, beautiful, could yet never hope 
for a card to even one of Mrs. Sangpur’s mass 
parties.” 

«But there are distinctions of social degree, 
Philip, which:must be maintained. You don’t 
bring your bootmaker home to dine with Judge 
Wright, or Honorable Senator Rider.”’ 

“Tam not a reformer, my love. When my 
bootmaker fits himself for the society of those 
you name, he'will be weleocmed by them, and 
his early history referred to as an honor, not 
disgrace. The annals of Court and. Congress 
will tell you this. To return to the original 
question ; I insist there is a want of practical 
ness—I won’t say of common sense—in your 
reform, as heretofore conducted ; that not ‘one 
woman in five thousand, especially in what is 
called the higher walks of life, is able to sup- 
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port herself, or would be allowed, by pupular 
sntiment to do so, were she able. There isa 
screw loose somewhere, and very leosé, at that, 
I, for one, am never rid of the rattle. Maybe, 
because I am the father of three daughters. If 
I had sons, | would be condemned by the en- 
tire community ; stand convietedvat the bar of 
my own conscience, if 1 had not. trained each 
of them to some trade or profession, As it is, 
the case stands thus: ‘I_may live Jong enough 
to accumulate a fair competency for each of my 
girls, a sum, the interest of which will support 
her comfortably ; for she, being a woman, will 
never increase the bulk of the principal. My 
more reasonable hope is to see her married to 
an energetic business man, or one who has in- 
herited a fortune, and knows how to take care 
of it. This accomplished, parental responsi- 
bility is supposed to end, so far as provision 
for the life that now is, goes. If her husband 
should fail, or die a poor man—the Lord help 
her and her child—if I cannot !’’ 

He was not talking flippantly now. As he 
knocked the ashes from the tip of his cigar into 
the grate, his face was grave to sorrowfulness. 

“Our girls have been carefully educated,’ 
said Mrs. Hiller, a little hurt at the turn the 
dialogue had taken. “In this country a tho- 
rough education is a fortune. They could set 
up a school.” 


“To compete with a thousand others con- 


ducted by those who have been trained express- 
ly for this profession ; whom constant practice 
has made au fait to the ever-changing modes 
of instruction and fashionable text- books. 
Why, I, whose Latin salutary was praised as a 
model of classic composition, and who read 
Horace, Sallust, and Liby in the original al- 
most every day, cannot understand more than 
half the quotations spouted in the court-house 
and at lawyers’ dinners, by youngsters who 
have learned the ‘continental method’ of pro- 
nunciation. I cannot even parse English, for 
the very parts of speech are disguised under 
new names. A noun-substantive is something 
else, an article isa pronoun, and, what with ad- 
juncts, subjects, and modifiers, I stand abashed 
in the presence of a ten-year-old in the primary 
department of a public school. Our girls might 
go out as daily governesses at a dollar a day, 
or run their chance of getting music scholars 
away from professionals by offering lessons at 
half price. They are good, intelligent, and in- 
dustrious. I don’t deny their ability to make 
a bare living, if foreed to do it. I don’t believe 
they could do more. When the rainy day 
comes, He who tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb, must be her helper. Let us hope that 
day will never dawn. And by way of addi- 
tional provision against it, I must leave you for 
an hour or two, to keep am engagement with 
a client. Don’t let the memory of our talk de- 
press you. We won’t cross the bridge before 
we come to it. Here is ‘Old Keisington’ to 





amuse you. You know, darling, that I would 
work brains and fingers to nothing rather than 
-_ you and the lassies want fur so much as 
“latest thing’ in neck ribbons. And so 
would any man who is worthy of the name.” 
“I know you would.” 
The, elderly loye-cuuple gazed into each 
other’s eyes, exehanged a good-by kiss as 
fondly as at their partings twenty-three years 


‘before. 


**T could ask no fairer destiny for my daugh- 
ters than has been mine,”’ murmured the moth- 
er, resettling herself in her luxurious chair 
before the sea-coal fire, putting out her hand 
for the book the thoughtful kindness of her 
husband bad provided-for her evening’s enter- 
tainment. “But to every prize, there are so 
many blanks. It is worse for a woman to sell 
hérself for a home and a livelihood than for her 
to fight, nand-to-hand with poverty, all her life. 
If girls would only believe this, 1 mean that 
mine shall /” 

She did not open the book yet. Unrest and 
dissatisfaction were in the face that studied the 
seething, glowing pile in the grate. 

“There are the Payne girls, for instance!’ 
she said, presently, with increasing discomfort. 

The book lay still shut, in her lap. She 
folded her hands upon it; Jay back in the chair, 
and did not move again inan hour. She was 
“thinking it out ;’’ puiling hard on the oar in 
the teeth of head-wind and fog. She was 
haunted by the Payne girls. Their father, 
a popular physician, had lived handsomely ; 
worked hard ; been exemplary in his home, his 
profession, in church, and in city. He sent his 
five daughters to the best schools, and fitted 
them by culture and dress to make a creditable 
appearance in the world—the only world they 
eared for—a round of visits, parties and show- 
places for marriageable young people of both 
sexes. They were nice girls, said complais- 
ant Everybody. Not beautiful, or gifted, but 
sprightly, well-bred and amiable—the very ma- 
terial out of which to make good wives and 
mothers. Twodid marry before the sad day on 
which their father was brought home in an apo- 
pleetie fit, from which he never rallied. They 
married for love, but not imprudently. Their 
husbands were merchants with fair prospects, 
steady, enterprising, moral young men, who 
were yet not quite disposed to be burdened 
with the cere of a maiden sister-in-law-and-a- 
half apiece in addition to the support of their 
families proper. That somebody would have 
to “look after the unmarried daughters’’ was 
soon bruited about. There were two boys—five 
and ten years old—to be educated ; the widow 
to be provided for, and, when the estate was 
settled up, nothing except a life-insurance of 
eighteen thousand dollars was left with which 
to compass all this. Tender-hearted Every- 
body was sorry for the fatherless boys; sorrier 
for the widow, who had loved her husband very 
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truly ; sorriest for ‘“‘the Payne girls,’’ Before 
their mourning was rusty, appreciative Every- 
body began to nudge. Everybudy Else slyly, 
when in company with the Payne girls, te call 
attention to the fact, daily more and mere pal- 
pable, that the sisters three were enxious to 
get married. Not more anxious, if the secrets 
of feminine hearts had deen revealed, than 
were dozens of others in their set, but they had 
not the art to dissemble their eagerness, No- 
body stayed his or her laugh at them by consi- 
dering that, since they had deliberately, consci- 
entiously, and humanely determined to relieve 
their mother from the crushing weight of their 
dependence, and saw no other way of doing 
this than by selling themselves in the licensed 
and respectable shambles of matrimony, they 
should have been commended for doing with 
all their might whatsoever their hands found 
todo. They angled earnestly, but with a zeal 
so little according to knowledge that the most 
bull-headed gudgeon in the preserved waters 
of bachelor and widowerdom seemed to be im- 
posed upon by the bait. They borrowed the 
finery of their better-off sisters; made their 
own and their mother's over and over again; 
went every where and tried every phase of fas- 
cination, ‘‘from grave-to gay, from lively to 
severe,’’ until their eager, ceaseless smiles wore 
wrinkles about lips and eyes that ill-natured 
Everybody called crows-feet, and the tales of 
their fawnings, toadyisms, and mancuvres 
were stale in the ears of greedy Everybody— 
yet. were still, at thirty-six, thirty-eight, and 
forty years of age, the Payne girls, ‘‘ whose 
brothers were now able to do something for 
them.” What more suitable than that these 
fine young fellows—one of whom had chosen 
his father’s profession, while the other had 
gone into partnership with his brother-in-law, 
should bind pillows upon their backs whereon 
their sisters could ride in reputable indolence, 
behind the wives they had wedded and had a 
right to cherish ? 

‘It was a pity,’’ considerate Everybody now 
began to whisper, ‘‘that they should be thus 
hampered ; but what else could be done?” 

Mrs, Hiller’s fresh-colored, matronly face 
might well be grave, as she recounted these 
things to herself, had the history of the Payne 
girls been an isolated case. 

“But they are a type of so many,” she said, 
sadly. ‘Society is encrusted with such, like 
barnacles sticking toa ship. There is Lewis 
Carter, one of the ablest young lawyers at the 
bar, Philip says. He and Annie Morton have 
been in love with one another ever since he 
was twenty-one, and she nineteen, ten years 
ago. It is eight since his father died, and left 
him in charge of his mother and three sisters, 
only one of whom is younger than. himself. 
They have not married, and, until they do, he 
cannot. Annie may wait for him until they 
are both fifty years old and upward—maybe 





all their. lives—for the older the sisters grow, 
the more dependent they will become, They 
make a pleasant home for him, people say ; 
manage his money judiciously, and fairly wor- 
ship their benefactor, Yet he must compare 
them, mentally, to leeches, when he reflects 
how youth and hope are ebbing out of his heart 
and Annie’s. No doubt leeches are sincerely 
attached to what they feed upon. What right 
have they to expect a support from him, more 
than he from them? They are strong and 
well, and as much money was spent upon their 
education as upon his. Housekeepers, for- 
sooth! Does it take four women to keep one 
man’s house?”’ 

She was rowing very hard now, and the fog 
was denser than ever. 

“There is Mr. Sibthorpe, with his four girls 
and three boys, and a salary as bank-teller of 
two thousand dollars a year. The daughters 
all ‘took’ French and music lessons at school. 
One of them is ‘ passionately fond’ of worsted 
work; another does decalcomanie flower-pots 
and box-covers for fairs, and all crotchet in 
various patches, and one is great upon tatting. 
They ‘help about house,’ as our grandmothers 
used to say, all four of them ; do contrive, with 
the aid of their mother and a strapping Irish 
girl, to keep the housework tolerably in hand, 
and ‘have in’ a dressmaker and seamstress, 
spring and fall, to give them a fresh start. 
They don’t read a book through once a year ; 
they have no connected plans about anything, 
except to appear as well as girls whose fathers 
are worth ten times as much as is theirs—and 
to get married! They murder time by inches 
while waiting for the four coming men ; mince 
it into worthlessness with their pitiful fal-lals 
of fancy work and the fine arts (save the 
mark!). Evelyn told me the other day that 
the sprig of hyacinths she showed me—a stiff, 
tasteless spike, that smelled of oil and turpen- 
tine—‘ occupied’ her for ten hours! What will 
become of them when their pale, overworked 
father dies?’’ It is frightful to think of a ves- 
vel thus freighted and cumbered being tied to 
safety by such a worn, frayed cord as that one 
man’s life.’’ 

A dash of sleety rain against the window 
interrupted her. 

“Philip said there would be a storm before 
morning. I wonder if he took his umbrella? 
He never thinks of himself. I am sorry he 
had to go out at all with such a cold.” 

“One man’s life!’ What flung the words 
back at her? What had she and her petted 
daughters between them and comparative— 
maybe absolute—poverty, save the life of this 
man, who, with a heavy cold on his lungs, had 
gone out into the fierce March night? Who 
would dare prophesy that his dream of amass- 
ing a competency for his children would be 
fulfilled? Why should she be vexing her soul 
with speculations about the Payne, and the 
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Carter, and the Sibthorpe girls, when other 
women, as wise and farsighted as she, were 
perhaps asking aloud, in friendly or imperti- 
nent gossip over their respective firesides, what 
would become of the “‘ poor Hillers,” in the 
event of their father’s death ? 

She felt very much as if her barque had, like 
Robinson Crusoe’s ship, 

“with a shock, 

Struck plump on a rock!” 
What were her daughters good for, if the ques- 
tion should arise how to keep the wolf from 
their own door? There was Philip's life-in- 
surance (everybody insured his life nowadays) 
of fifteen thousand dollars secured to herself ; 
and this house in whieh they lived, the lowest 
valuation of which was twenty thousand—and 
something—she wasn't sure how much besides. 
That is, she supposed sometbing would be left 
when all outstanding accounts were paid. 
Say, however, that they would have thirty-five 
thousand clear. At six per cent. interest, this 
would bring, she estimated, after a pause, an 
income of twenty-one hundred dollars per an- 
num. Provided she sold the house! That was 
a pang, even in imagination. Out of this sum 
must come rent, fuel, ciothes, and a thousand 
etceteras, for a family of four grown people, 
whose present income was, at the least, ten 
thousand a year. 

“Good Heavens!” The rosy face blanched 
even under the ruddy rays of the sea-coal fire. 
‘‘Say, then, that we were worth fifty thousand 
dollars, free of incumbrance. That would be 
only three thousand a year; and, as Philip 
says, we could do nothing to increase the prin- 
cipal. Why, we would have to be economical, 
if we had double tiiat sum. And few men’s 
estates yield more. How do widows and or- 
phans who have been reared in luxury live, 
when the strong staff is broken? I seem never 
to have understood until this instant what 
helpless wretches women are; how most help- 
less of all classes are those who know them- 
selves, and who have always been known as 
ladies, born and bred. Is there a remedy, @ 
preventive for this? Is it impracticable to 
throw out an anchor to windward? What was 
the origin of this insane, wicked, eruei preju- 
dice against independent thought and vigorous 
work on the part of women, that fills every 
rank of life with miserable wives, and mothers 
who ought never to be entrusted with the care 
of children? Does He, who can make even 
wickedness the instrument of His purposes, 
permit this to flourish rank in Christian lands, 
that the world may be lawfully populated ?” 

In the boat again, and in very deep, murky 
waters, but tugging at the oar with all the 
energy of her practical, common-sensible cha- 
racter. 

“Philip says teaching does not pay any 
longer ; nor painting, nor music, nor fine sew- 
ing. What does?” 





Through the smooth, oily heart of the big 
lump of coal on the top of the mass in the 
grate, placed there carefully by Mr. Hiller’s 
tongs before he went out, ran a concealed 
layer of slate, not wider than a man’s finger, 
nor thicker than a plate of miea. But when the 
fire touched ‘It, it cracked, atid the big, justly- 
balanced famp with force that sent 
the fragments helter-skelter in every direction. 

Mrs. Hiller jamped up with a little scream, 
and shook her dress violently, inspected every 
flounce, lest the flutings might harbor a live 
coal or spark. 

“All safe, fortunately,”’ she congratulated 
herself, after brushing off rug and fender, and 
pushing her chair a few paces further from the 
hearth. ‘It isa real calamity to scorch a dress 
in this day, when one pays so much for having 
it made. Our bills are absolately shameful. 
Whoever loses money, or fails to make it, the 
milliners and dressmakers ought to be fat and 
flourishing. Their profits must beenormous, yet 
all of them—the competent and obliging ones— 
are overrun with work. Madame Champe, for 
example, gives herself the airs of a queen dis- 
pensing favors, when she consents to under- 
take a dress for me.” At that instant, with 
that tart speech, Mrs. Hiller reached land and 
beached her boat. 

The three girls did not return home from the 
party to which they had gone until twelve 
o’clock. The rain had not touched them in 
the close coach their father always hired for 
them on such occasions. Tossing off their 
wrappings as they ran, they trocped tnto their 
mother’s sitting-room, adjoining her chamber, 
where she awaited them. 

“With such a super/ugious, home-sy fire! 
bright and warm as her own heart,” chattered 
Blanche, the youngest, rushing forward to 
throw herself on the rug at her mother’s knee. 
**And a heavenly cup of tea! I enter now 
into the full comprehension of the reason why 
it is called the celestial herb,’’ sniffing the air. 
“There never was, there never will be, there 
never could be, such another mamma.” 

“You are’ right there!’ cried the others, 
kissing her less noisily, but as fondly, as did 
the madcap of the flock. 

Any mother might be proud of the trio, clvs- 
tered about her, sipping the tea they declared 
to be more delicate than all the delicacies of 
the supper table ; talking as fast as their nim- 
ble tongues could move of what they had done, 
and seen, and heard, since she had superin- 
tended their toilets, four hours before. That 
the understanding between her and them was 
perfect, hearty, and joyous, was plain. 

Emma, the eldest, was twenty-one, tall, 
shapely, with a complexion and gait that be- 
spoke healthy nervous organization, a sound 
mind and jadgment. Her excellent sense and 
happy temper made her a safe counsellor, as 
well as agreeable companion, for her more 
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volatile sisters. She dressed tastefully, as did 
they all; moved with composed grace through 
a systematic round of daily duties; was her 
father’s pride, the mother’s helper, and not a 
whit less popular in her cirele than if she had 
been both wit and beauty, whereas she was 
neither. 

Imogen was far handsomer, a decided blonde ; 
while Emma had gray eyes and dark hair. The 
second daughter liked to set off her fairness 
by all justifiable and lady like appliances of art 
and fashion, and knew how to doit. She was 
never florid or conspicuous in appearance, yet 
never en dishabdille in the simplest attire. Her 
clothes became a part of her so soon as she put 
them on. A few touches of her deft fingers 
brought fitness out of disorder; added the 
nameless, inestimable air we term “‘style,’”’ for 
the want of a fitter word, to whatever she 
touched or wore. A very busy bee she was in 
her way, with a mania for renovating her own 
paraphernalia and that of everybody else who 
would allow her the privilege; giving to the 
parlors, which were her especial charge, a new 
aspect every day by the variety of her elegant 
devices. 

Blanche—eighteen and just ‘‘out’’—was pet- 
tte in figure, with light, fluffy hair, dancing blue 
eyes and small white teeth that somehow made 
more arch her merry smile. She was the pet 
and the mischief-maker of the household, af- 
fectionate and frolicsome, with innumerable 
tricksy, yet dainty ways that belonged only to 
herself: quick of wit and fearless of tongue, 
and facile in hand as Imogen, her room-mate 
and confederate in all her schemes of pleasure 
or work. 

‘*Emma lays the foundation ; Imogen builds 
thereupon. Mine is the ornamental depart- 
ment—the glossing over and decking, after the 
scaffold is down,’’ she had once said. 

The mother recalled it, now, watching them 
as with unsealed eyes, and was confirmed in 
the resolutions which were the fruit of her 
evening’s musings. 

* Away to bed, magpies!”’ she said, at length, 
“T won’t hear a word more! You are warmed 
and refreshed now. And unless you go soon, 
you will not be down in season to recount your 
adventures and conquests to papa at breakfast, 
He considers himself an ill-used person when 
he he has to go off without getting the evening’s 
report. Moreover, I want you to have your 
brains steady and clear, for I must have a long 
business talk with you to-morrow forenoon.”’ 

“Business! that sounds portentious,” said 
Imogen, in affected consternation. 

**Ttsounds entrancing !’’ commented Blanche. 
“Tt savoreth of new dresses, and, perchance, 
jewelry—peradventure, though that is a bold 
flight of fancy, of a trip across the sea next 
summier.’”’ 

“Nothing has gone wrong, I hope, mother?” 
queried Emma. 
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“Nothing at all, my dear Lady Thoughtful,” 
was the smiling reply. 

“Dear Lady Owl, you mean!” cried saucy 
Blanche, and she went off singing :-— 

“ And what says the old gray owl ? 
To who? To who?” 

“Happy children!” Mrs. Hiller heaved a 
confidential sigh to the fire that had shone on 
the young faces a moment ago. ‘Will what I 
have to tell them make them less happy or gay? 
Is mine, after all, the needless croak of the owl 
instead of a wise warning?’’ 

The thought pierced her again, next day, 
when they met in her boudoir, eager and curi- 
ous, their eyes and cheeks unmarred by the 
moderate dissipation of the preceding night. 
But she stood fast to her purpose; unfolded 
her scheme in bulk and detail, with the assured 
tone of one who had considered the cost to the 
last farthing. She was not accounted an ec- 
centric woman by her acquaintances, but her 
proposal was novel, and, to her listeners, start- 
ling. Their days of school-study were over, 
she reminded them. It was time that upon the 
foundation of general information thus laid 
should be erected the superstructure of a pro- 
fession. 

“A specialty, if you prefer the word,”’ she 
said; “since I earnestly hope you will not be 
called upon to practice it for a livelihood. 
While papa’s strength and health last, he finds 
no more delightful use for his earnings than to 
purchase comfort and luxury for us. Were he 
to die, or to be unfortunate in business, or be- 
come incurably diseased—and such things are 
of almost daily occurrence—our style of living 
would be at once and entirely altered. You 
would be driven to the study of small, minute 
economies and false appearances, such as must 
rasp and narrow the souls of those who resort 
to them ; to escape these by a marriage of con- 
venience, or the lucky accident of a love- 
match, or to engage, in earnest, in some busi- 
ness that would, thanks to your previous train- 
ing, continue to you the elegancies, with the 
decencies of life.” 

This was the preamble to an abstract of the 
conversation with her husband, the troubled 
reverie and calculations that succeeded it. 

‘Of artists in music and painting, there are, 
perhaps, twenty in this city,’’ she observed. 
‘Of pretenders and drudges in these arts, there 
are more than a thousand. Since not one of 
you has developed any decided talent for such 
pursuits, or for literature, and, since teaching 
for a living has become but another name for 
bondage and starvation, my plan is this: You, 
Emma, shall learn bookkeeping ; Imogen, dress- 
making ; Blanche, millinery. Don’t look horri- 
fied! I shall not expose you tothe uncongenial 
associations or unwholesome atmosphere of the 
crowded shop or work-room. All that affection 
and money ean do to make the term of your 
novitiate pleasant shall be done. You shall fit 
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up the old nursery as your academy of the use- 


ful arts, if you choose to call it by so dignified 

aname. I shall engage competent instructors 

for you and pay well for the lessons. But there 

must be no play-work, no superficial, amateur, 
performance, on either side. When your trades 

are learned, I shall expect you to keep your- 

selves in practice, and up with the latest im- 

provements and fashions by practice in domes- 

tic manufactures, Milliners’ and dressmakers’ 

bills shall be among the things that were. Em- 

ma shall have charge of the housekeeping ac- 

counts and papa’s books. He will pay her ashe 

would any other skilful accountant, and what 
you, Imogen, and Blanche, shall adjudge to be 

a reasonable price for every dress and bonnet 
made for yourselves, your sister, or for me.’’ 

The, for once, dumb trio found simultaneous 
voice at this. 

‘‘Mamma! would that be right? Would it 
not be an imposition ?’’ 

“It is hisown proposal. We talked itall over 
last night after he came home, and again this 
morning. I need not tell you that he is the 
best, most indulgent father that ever loved and 
spoiled three loving daughters. I had some 
difficulty in persuading him to let me try the 
experiment. The tears stood in his dear eyes, 
while he debated the pros and cons of the case. 

‘**My bonnie bairns!’ he said. ‘If I could, 
I would be their shield always. They should 
never dream of privation; never ink or prick 
their pretty fingers except for amusement, if I 
were sure of ten years more of life and pros- 
perity.’’’ She stopped to steady her voice. 

Imogen was crying outright; Emma's gray 
eyes were cloudy. Blanche broke forth, half- 
laughing, half-sobbing :— 

“Theangelicold papa! isn’t hea born seraph ? 
I would peddle rags with a lean mule, and a 
string of bells across the cart, to save him an 
hour’s anxiety. I wish he would wear French 
hats—all flowers and moonshine! And have 
four every season. Would not I furnish them 
for nothing, kisses thrown into the bargain?” 

The others had to laugh at the vision of papa’s 
six feet of stature, broad shoulders, strong fea- 
tures, and iron-gray hair crowned with a fancy 
hat of the prevailing mode. Mrs. Hiller went 
on :— 

‘“** But,’ he added, ‘I will not, while I can take 
care of them, derive one cent’s profit from their 
work. There is no surer way of learning how 
to take care of money than having money to 
manage. I will furnish each of the pusses with 
a bank-book. She shall make out quarterly 
bills against you, or me; deposit her gains in 
her own name, and invest as she will. Her 
earnings may thus be the nest-egg of a neat 
little fortune. I can’t imagine—I won't believe 
that they will ever become mercenary. But I 
am sick of the limpnessand insipidity and gene- 
ral know-nothingness of the women with whom 
I have business dealings. ‘My dear husband 








never suffered me to be annoyed by these mat- 
ters,’ says the widow, her handkerchief to her 
eyes. And—‘Ilf my poor papa had foreseen 
this day, it would have embittered his life i’ 
sobs the interesting spinster of forty-seven, wlro 
‘hasn’t an idea how to make out a checque,’ 
and ‘really doesn’t know the difference be- 
tween real and personal estate !’ ’’ 

“The Payne girls!” uttered Imogen and 
Blanche, in wicked glee. ‘‘ Mamma, you ‘did’ 
Arethusa to the life.”’ 

She resumed more seriously. ‘Something 
papa heard last night caused us to lay this sub- 
ject especially to heart. Doctor Jaynes says 
there is no doubt that Mr. Sibthorpe is threat- 
ened with softening of the brain. ‘He has been 
doing extra work this winter—bookkeeping 
and copying in the evenings, at home, as he 
could pick up such jobs, to eke out his salary, 
and it has been too much for him. Nothing 
but absolute rest and freedom from care can 
save him. Doctor Jaynes told him so plainly, 
and he answered, with tears, that it was out of 
the question—he must die in harness. It was 
natural that the news should interest and sad- 
den us.’’ 

‘*He has a very helpless family,’’ remarked 
Emma, compassionately. 

‘Because so many of them—all who are 
grown up—are girls!’’ cried Blanche, impetu- 
ously. “That tells the whole story. And such 
a pitiful, disgraceful, humiliating one itis! I 
could be ashamed of being a woman. Mrs. Sib- 
thorpe—indeed, a majority of American moth- 
ers of the genteeler sort, ought to turn pagans, 
and drown their baby-girls as seon as they are 
born. That would be better than turning them 
loose—great, overgrown babies, forever whin- 
ing, with their fingers. in their mouths, over 
their feebleness, and timidity, and sentimental 
ignorance—upon a grinning, or groaning pub- 
lic !’’ 

‘But how strange that we have never taken 
this subject into serious consideration before,” 
said sensible Emma. ‘That other people do 
not, is certain. Mother, you won’t mind if I 
ask you a question or two?”’ 

**My precious child! as many as you like. I 
wish you to state every objection frankly. You 
are of age, you know. I could not compel you 
to adopt my suggestion, if I were disposed to 
do so. Nor will 1 coerce the judgment of one 
of you three. We must go into this enterprise 
heartily and all together, or not at all. 

‘Will not our action excite much talk when 
it is known, give rise to unpleasant surmises, 
and subject us to many impertinent inquiries?” 

‘*Undoubtedly it will, We may as well pre- 
pare ourselves for this, And the same kind 
guardians of their neighbors’ behavior and 
general interests would buzz and sting yet 
more industriously, were one of us to sicken 
with smallpox, or the house to burn down to- 
morrow. Or, if papa were to go off in a rapid 
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consumption, they would bewail the number 
of girls in our family as loudly and as delight- 
edly as they will soon be gossiping about 
poor, distraught Mr. Sibthorpe, and his quar- 
tette of what Blanche calls overgrown babies ; 
would dole out to us such charity of word and 
deed as falls to the share of the Payne girls. 
My darlings, if I could tell you how 1 long to 
see you independent of such changes in fortune 
and fair-weather friends! each of you armed 
in herself to meet reverses and to defy them, 
with Gop’s help and blessing upon those who 
are trying to help themselves !’’ 

Whatever error the tender mother may have 
made in her calculations of what was to be 
risked, gained, and lost by the bold step she 


purposed, she had not overrated the amount |‘ 


and quality of gossip caused by the practical 
operation of her scheme. Stories, having 
“Mrs. Hiller’s queer whim” for a starting 
point, increased and multiplied, and flew over 
the town like thistle-down in a windy Septem- 
berday. The mother was a tyrant; the daugh- 
ters were peculiar and strong-minded. The 
parents refused te maintain their offspring 
because they were not sons, and had informed 
them of their intention to bequeath every dol- 
lar of their property to a Boys’ Orphan Asy- 
lum. The offspring disdained to be fed and 
clothed by the hated parent. Mr. Hiller was 
insolvent; Mrs. Hiller was insane; both were 
misers. The sisters were engaged to be married 
to missionaries, and were bent upon engrafting 
the multifarious iniquities of the modern and 
Christian woman's garb upon the scantily- 
clothed trunk of Ashantee, or Papuyan, or 
Root-digger fashion. 

At first our heroines were annoyed, then di- 
verted. In less than three months they ceased 
to think of the babble at all, in their growing 
interest in their active, varied home-life. 

Just a year from the March night on which 
Mrs. Hiller had used so many nautical figures 
in her speech and reverie, two cards were 
brought up to the ‘‘academy of useful arts,’’ 
as the fair students therein persisted in calling 
a large room at the back of the house. It was 
airy and sunny, and to-day was full of life and 
enjoyment, for mother and daughters were 
gathered there, and the chirping was like that 
of a happily-crowded robin’s nest. 

“The ladies say, do let ’em run right up, 
without ceremony,’’ reported the servant. 

**¢ Arethusa Payne,’ and ‘Marietta Sib- 
thorpe,’’’ read Blanche from the cards. ‘ Ask 
them to walk up to the work-room, Jane. 
Mind that you say ‘the work-room.’’’ As the 
arcused girl left the chamber, the young lady 
continued: ‘An Inspection Committee! Let 
them come! Won’t I make them open their 
eyes, though ?”’ 

“T had no idea you were engaged with a 
dressmaker. I am afraid we intrude,’’ sim- 
pered Miss Payne, tip-toeing, like a cautious 





hen, between Blanche’s work-stand, piled with 
bonnet frames and linings, and Imogen’s, 
down which flowed a river of silken flounces, 
half gathered at the top; noting likewise, by 
turning her sharp face to the right, then the 
left, as she stepped (still like an inquisitive 
Partlet), that Emma’s tall desk, with a ledger 
open upon it, was in a corner. 

Mrs. Hiller was ripping up a black silk 
dress; Emma was pulling a velvet hat to 
pieces. 

“Only practising our trades a little in fur- 
bishing up things; giving a spring-ish look to 
hats and gowns,” rejoined Blanche, with saucy 
politeness. “One gets so sick of winter 
clothes !’’ 

‘‘Dear me, how convenient! What a source 
of amusement it must be to have that sort of 
knack!” said Miss Sibthorpe, self-compassion- 
ately. ‘It is a genuine talent, isn’t it now? 
downright genius! And can you actually 
make a hat, Blanche? I couldn’t put a bit of 
ribbon on mine to save my life!’ 

‘*But we are professionals,’’ put in Imogen. 
“You have no idea how we have worked to 
acquire the artistic touch. We had Miss Tip- 
top’s forewoman with us at the country cottage 
we rented last summer all the ‘‘dull season,”’ 
on purpose to teach me dressmaking, besides 
the lessons I had had in town. Blanche ran 
down to the city every week for an all-day 
lesson.”’ 

‘But how very odd!” ejaculated Arethusa. 

“That people should pay such exorbitant 
milliners’ bills all their lives, when they could 
learn the business with one-fourth the labor 
and in one-tenth of the time music requires?’’ 
Blanche said, in wilful misunderstanding, set- 
ting her head on one side, and holding her un- 
finished hat off at arm’s length to examine the 
effect. ‘It is queer, as you say. I'll be gene- 
rous, girls. I’ll give you instructions, if you 
wish—take you as my apprentices. I should 
enjoy it hugely.’’ 

Both laughed shrilly and affectedly, to dis- 
guise the offence her proposal gave them. 

“I hav’n’t the least taste for such employ- 
ments,”’ said Arethusa, 

“You are very kind, but my social engage- 
ments are 80 numerous!’’ pleaded Marietta. 
“Honestly, what do you do it for? You can’t 
really like it! It seems so—so—very peculiar! 
such a queer whim, you know!” 

“That is just what everybody says—such a 
queer whim! You get so much talked about, 
you know,”’ subjoined Arethusa. “ And it is 
so excessively disagreeable to be talked about ! 
I couldn’t stand it.’’ 

“But you do not understand,” pursued 
Blanche, solemnly, ‘‘that you might make a 
living by it. Why we three expect to bea rich 
firm in the course of time ; to buy up bank stock 
and railway shares, and speculate in real estate, 
and all that. Emma isa capital book-keeper. 
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Papa says she could command a salary of a thou- 
sand dollars a year already. Then, think of the 
luxury of having a new dress, or, what is the 
same thing, one that is made over to look like 
hew, at every party; and as many hats a sea- 
son as you want, for what it would cost to buy 
one at Madame Lavigne’s. And finally, you 
see, one respects herself so thoroughly and de- 
liciously for being able to fill up a real place— 
a worker’s place—in the world. Most women 
remind me of marbles that have rolled some- 
how into holes. Sometimes it isa fit. But as 
often as not the marble is round, and the hole 
is square !’’ 
(Conclusion next month.) 





— oe . 
THY WILL. 
BY MARIE E. MOTTE. 


I prize this gift, how highly Thou dost know— 
This new, sweet token of Thy love for me; 
I love to recognize Thy hand in my deep joy— 
To learn the cause of all my good to Thee. 
And yet I sometimes think what should I do 
If Thou shouldst take my soul’s delight away; 
Would Thy sweet will, my Master, then appear 
As gracious in these dim eyes as to-day ? 


Trembting, lest Thou shouldst take me at my word, 
I pray that Thou wouldst claim Thine own again, 
That I may prove Thy wiil unto my soul 
No sweeter, bringing joy, than bringing pain. 
But even if Thou shouldst, what could I do 
But love Thee still, and put my hands in Thine, 
And look into Thy tender face and say, 
Thy gracious will be always done—not mine ? 


~~ 
_—oo 


TWO SONNETS. 
BY B. F. HUGHES. 


L 


AS one that wanders in a desert lone, 
While heaven above is shrouded in deep gloom, 
About whose path no flowers in beauty bloom, 
Upbn whose trembling heart is ever thrown 
The shadow of an evil, dread, unknown, 
The ever-present presage of dark doom, 
The blank despair of aught beyond the tomb, 
The hour of parting life, the dying groan, 
Is he who knows not God, and cannot know 
His soul’s immortal essence evermore 
With life endowed ; but he whose soul’s aglow 
With light which down from heaven doth pour, 
In sunshine walks that brighter still shall grow 
’Mid flowers of fragrance sweet in boundless store. 


It. 


How moves the world of living men to-day? 

Back toward the barb’rous darkness of the past 
In fateful retrograde, with fear aghast, 

Before the hideous terrors of its way, 

Or forward toward a future sun’s bright ray? 
Which deem we true—the former, or the last? 
Is Evil king supreme, his power vast 

Beyond control, unchecked his regal sway? 

Is right a dream? Is God an empty name? 

Is lovely goodness but a heartless cheat? 

Is all our love a bright but idle flame? 

Are all the hopes but lies we deem so sweet? 

Our souls with eager cry the thought disclaim, 
While earth and heaven our earnest “ No” repeat. 

















MRS. PIPKIN. 


BY MRS. WORTHINGTON. 


AT last the Pipkin family rested from their 
labors. All the spring months they had been 
busy, modelling and re-modelling, turning in- 
side out, back before, and upside down, with 
an ingenuity of expedients that might deceive 
the very elect, Now the cutting and basting, 
the devising and reconstructing, were over for 
the present, and the results of their co-operative 
efforts filled two trunks of very respectable 
dimensions. 

The affairs of this world are much regulated 
by times and seasons. ‘‘Leaves have their 
time to fall,’’ etc. Some unfortunates are vic- 
tims to hay fever in the autumn; others are 
sure to suffer from chills in the spring; but 
Mrs. Pipkin’s case was different. When the 
woods put on their lovely green, and the tune- 
ful birds came trooping back from the South 
to fill their pleasant boscage with cheerful 
songs, her spirit was stirred with a great un- 
rest. Then the Pipkin, like other epidemies, 
might be expected to be ‘“‘around.”” The whir- 
ring wheel of the sewing-machine was heard 
at matins, nones, and vespers, and the neigh- 
bors knew that she was about to proceed on 
her annual travels. 

The paternal Pipkin was of no significance 
in the domestic politics. He had the right of 
dissent, and even of protest; but it made no 
manner of difference in the result. The chief 
duties of his office were to approve, for which 
he received complimentary invitations to the 
family councils after everything had been de- 
cided. 

But summer excursions are expensive luxu- 
ries, and the money panic was no spasmodic 
affection—it was permanent, and chronic in 
the house of Pipkin. Whence, then, were to 
come the sinews of war for a new campaign? 
Mrs. Pipkin was in propria persone a financial 
genius. The passion of her life was to visit, 
and visit she would. It was her vocation, her 
aspiration, and her chief joy, and in default 
of plentiful greenbacks we shall see how she 
managed. 

She refers with great satisfaction to past suc- 
cesses. ‘You see,” she says, “‘I was bent on 
going to the Boston jubilee, and Iwent. I had 
an invitation to spend a week with the Mo 
gridges there, and I timed my visit about right. 
They were all going, and, of course, took me 
with them, so I heard Jonathan Straws, and 
Her Sorrow, and Rubenstine, and the anvils, 
and Pesky Sootner, and the other female 
cockatrices, and saw crowds of people. Last 
year I stopped on my way to New York to visit 
Cousin Abijah and second Cousin Philura ; and 
so, when I got to Aunt Tabitha Hawkins’, it 
was iate, and she wanted to go into the coun- 
try. The Pembertons, in Philadelphia, were 
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ail upside down, and so I didn't. stay at either 
place as long as I meant to. Now I shall go 
straight to Aunt Tab’s the first thing. I do 
enjoy the spring openings.so; and I mean that 
she shall take me, and do the liberal thing by 
me, too. She’s rich, and it’ll really do her 
good to have to unloose her purse-strings. 
She ’s got more ’n she wants, and why shouldn’t 
she share with them that wants more’n they ’ve 
got?” 

“‘That’s a fact,’’ assented Mr. Pipkin, ad- 
miring the wisdom of his superior nine-tenths. 
**What’s sech old Tabbies good for, if ’taint 
for ellemousenary purrpussies ?” 

“Then I calculate to go to the Springs,” 
continued Mrs. Pipkin. 

“The Springs!’’ cried Mr. Pipkin. 
Springs?” 

“Why, the Springs—Saratogy, to be sure; 
and after that to Newport, and as like as not 
to the White Mountains and Montreal.”’ 

“‘Jehu—Jeminy !’’ exclaimed the first Lord 
of the Domestic Exchequer, ‘‘ Why, we hav’n't 
any relations there, have we? Wh—where’s 
the money coming from, Jerushy ?” 

“Don’t get excited, pa,’’ replied the lady, 
coolly. “I expect to go further and stay 
longer than usual this time. You know my 
faculty for making a very smali piece of butter 
cover a very large slice of bread, and I learn 
something new in financiering every year; so 
I sha’n’t ask you for any more than I did last 
summer, and that was twenty-five dollars, you 
remember.”’ 

“Twenty-five dollars? Why, it isn’t a prim- 
ing.” 

‘“‘Wait and see, Ninny, and I guess you’ll 
allow that I’m some in finesse. I calculate 
that the Pembertons shall take me to Saratogy. 
I shall get there just as they ’re going to shut 
up their house, and they won’t stay at home 
for me, so they can’t do any less than to take 
me along. That will put me through July; 
and about the first of August I shall find the 
Ingoldsbys at their cottage in Newport. I’ve 
written to ’em all, so they can’t get away from 
it.’’ 

“Girls, you’re none of you equal to your 
ma,”’ quoth the paternal Pipkin. 

“Nor ever will be, I expect, Ninny. Saman- 
tha ’s a good girl, and so is Didama, but their 
ideas never seem to soar above the town of 
Hemlockville. Now I alwayshad a hankering 
to see the world, and mean todo it. I'll go 
around it, if anybody ’ll give me a pass.”’ 

‘Maybe the President would give you one, 
ma,”’ said Samantha. 

‘Like enough. All that is wanting to get 
along seems to be a little tac.”’ 

“Well, you’ve got enough for the whole 
family,’ said Didama. 

Mrs. Pipkin’s plans for the season having 
been partially developed, one naturally inquires 
what are her qualifications for a vocation so 


“What 


difficult as the high fine art of pleasuring at 

| Other people’s cost. Is she young, handsome, 
| agreeable? Neither one nor the other. She 
is elderly, plain, and stout. But in lieu of 
other attractions, she possesses the art of flat- 
tery to perfection. She understands human 
nature, and skilfully avails herself of its weak 
| points. She knows that the sunshine of favor 
falls warmer on the judicious acquaintance 
| who praises, than the indiscreet friend who re- 
| proves, and the knowledge of this universal 
law speeds the wheels of her successful pro- 
gress better than the finest lubricating oil. 
They say, ‘‘ How good-natured she is, and en- 
joys everything so! It is really a charity to 
invite her.”’ 

Some incredulous souls, however, do not be- 
lieve in her, and suspect that her compliments 
are graduated to their liberality. They observe 
that the flattering tongue can also sting, and 
will, right sharply, too ; and cultivate her good 
will as the African propitiates his fetich, or 
the Yezidi the evil principle. 

But all was serene with Miss Pipkin on the 
fine June morning when she sallied forth upon 
her royal progress, leaving to their perennial 
sleep the penates of shady Hemlockville, and 
bidding good-by to Ninian and the girls, who 
readily fell into the way of taking care of them- 
selves, having learned it long before. She 
could not see the dismay conveyed by her 
avant courier to the prim household of the 
ancient maiden. 

“Oh, dear, dear!” cried Miss Tabitha Haw- 
kins, as she read the letter announcing the im- 
pending visit. ‘‘ All my quiet to be disturbed ; 
my house turned inside out with company; 
dust and flies in the parlor; the stiffening out 
of my clean lace curtains; my lovely carpets 
used every day; and poor me dragged out to 
every store and milliner’s shop in New York, 
by that tiresome Jerusha Pipkin! Why don’t 
people stay in their own lawful and natural 
homes, I wonder?” But Aunt Tabby knew, 
like the rest of the predestined, that there was 
no escape, and submitted under protest. 

“That dreadful woman! Is she on the ram- 
page again?” exclaimed Adela Pemberton, as 
she opened the missive containing the happy 
news of the honor intended. ‘What have I 
done, or my father’s house, to provoke such 
an infliction?” 

“What ’s broke loose?”’ cried Dick Pember- 
ton. 

“Broke loose! I should think so. That te- 
dious old visitest, Pipkin, has started on her 
| annualraid. Why didn’t grandfather Pember- 
| ton move out of Hemlockville the minute the 
| Pipkins moved in, so as never to get acquainted 
| with them? Here she will be the tenth of 
| July, just as we are breaking up, too, What 

shall we do, mamma?” 
| “Do?” interrupted Dick. 








‘* Just write her a 
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civil note, and tell her that it is not convenient 
for us to receive her.” 

‘* Little you know, Dick Pember. She would 
spread such stories of our inhospitality, from 
Dan to Beersheba—for she makes the journey 
every year—that you would not know the 
family picture done in charcoal.”’ 

‘*Well, what are you going to do about it, 
Addie? Here’s the silver in the bank vaults, 
pictures swathed in sheets, curtains down, and 
parlor furniture in linen aprons’’— 

‘* Housekeeper and cook iust off to visit their 
country relations”—continued Addie. 

** And horses gone to grass,” groaned Dick. 

‘‘Hush, children; there's but one way,” 
said Mrs. Pemberton. ‘‘We must ask her to 
go with us to Saratoga.” 

** And drag that ‘too, too solid lump of flesh’ 
to the fountain, and the lake, and the Fates 
only know where, for she’s always ready to 
go. Don’t count on me.” 

‘Nonsense, Dick! You ’re not half as diso- 
bliging as you pretend. It will be good prac- 
tice for you to learn to do gracefully what you 
would not choose to do.’’ 

So it was decided to write to New York for 
Mrs. Pipkin to join them at Congress Hall, 
where she presently appeared, all smiles and 
gtace, delicate compliments for Adela, and 
such honeyed eulogies on Dick, when he was 
within earshot, as moved the obdurate heart of 
that young impracticable to offer many courte- 
sies that he never meant to. 

And Mrs. Pipkin was rapturously happy. 
What a beautiful world it was, of diamonds 
and costly stuffs, of music and dancing, and 
she in it, and of it, and not a cent to pay; all 
of which she described in glowing colors in her 
letters to the girls at home, addressed in large 
round hand to the care of the Hon. Ninian 
Pipkin; for the Honorable Ninny had once 
been sent to the general court, where he voted 
with the majority on matters of public weal or 
bale, though never a word spoke he. And 
Mrs. Pipkin, though not unduly reverencing 
her spouse when at home, was glad to furbish 
up this faded feather of distinction, and wear 
it proudly. ‘Like as not,”’ she said to herself, 
‘they ’ll think we ’ve been to Congress.” 

And she improved the opportunity for mak- 
ing the acquaintance of other eligibles, whom 
she mentally clasped as available in future; 
notably of Mrs. Waldron, a widow, rich and 
weak, with several daughters past their prime, 
who snubbed their mamma pitilessly, so that 
by contrast the fawning and sympathetic man- 
ner of Mrs. Pipkin seemed to her like delicious 
honey dew. She admired the pliancy and 
eushionary good-nature that fitted itself to all 
occasions, and sniffed pleasantly the unaccus- 
tomed incense of praise. 

Mrs. Pipkin had already consented to accom- 
pany her party to the White Hills and Mon- 
treal. It is so agreeable to be assured that one 





is charming, intellectual, generous, and that 
one’s passé daughters are lovely, stylish, and 
distinguished, though we may not quite believe 
it ; and poor, rich Mrs. Waldron’s heart warmed 
to the gushing friend who said so many de- 
lightful things. 

“Do let me take that picture!’ eried Mrs. 
Pipkin to Addie Pemberton, who was exhibit- 
ing to some young ladies a new imperial pho- 
tograph of Dick. ‘‘How handsome he is! 
Such persing eyes! and a forehead like Lewyn 
Appolyon.”’ 

“The front of Jove, an eye like Mars,” sug- 
gested one of the young ladies, Miss Isley. 

“Yes, and his sister’s got an eye just like 
her dear par’s,”’ said Mrs. Pipkin, beaming be- 


-nignly on Addie, and wondering what those 


silly girls were giggling about. 

The summer time floated by; sleepy Hem- 
lockville dozed in the shaded hollows of the 
Berkshire Hills; the pinks and roses faded in 
the home garden; the fruits were gathered, 
and scarlet signals decked valley and mountain 
side. 

Mrs. Pipkin had visited the White Hills, Mon- 
treal, and Quebec, with the Waldrons, and in 
August the Ingoldsbys had the pleasure of re- 
ceiving her at their cottage in Newport, where 
she was again in Sybaris, enjoying fashionable 
society, dinners, drives, hops, and sails, like a 
young belle. It was a little dull after that, go- 
ing to see some hum-drum relations in western 
New York. But they lived ina land flowing 
with milk and honey of the best, a considera- 
tion not to be despised. She stirred them upa 
little, too, and started the whole family to Ni- 
agara, where she went with them in October, 
where the peerless cataract was glorious to 
behold, and caterpillars dropping from every 
tree. Then she found that she had a twentieth 
cousin in New York city, and the male repre- 
sentative of the hum-drum family being a rail- 
way director, she rode thither, a happy dead- 
head. 

It was late in November before Mrs. Pipkin 
was able to reconcile herself to the idea of re- 
tiring to the privacy of the domestic scene. No 
longing for home, no weariness of visiting, 
prompted her indefatigable soul. Her summer 
outfit was worn out beyond repair, and Boreas 
whistled rudely through grenadine and muslin 
his shrill warning of approaching winter. The 
twentieth cousin presented her with a hand- 
some set of furs, and car-tickets for the jour- 
ney, and assisted in shipping her and her 
impediments for the bucolic regions of Hem- 
lockville with suspicious zeal and alacrity. 
Ninian and the girls had survived her absence, 
but were glad to see her, and listened with de- 
light to glowing stories of the great world of 
fashion and luxury. 

Behold the achievements of a frugal mind on 
pleasure bent! Mrs. Pipkin had not only made 
a first-class regulation summer tour, with a 
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good outlook for another year, without recourse 
tu the Domestic Exchequer ; but of her original 
supply, had brought home a green-backed vig- 
nette of the Father of his Country, which she 
proudly waved before the eyes of the Lord 
High Treasurer. 

The Pipkins are again busy, cutting, snip- 
ping, devising, reconstructing. Again the 
sewing-machine whirrs matins, nones, and 
vespers. 

Mrs. Ninian Pipkin desires to notify any 
friends who, for want of time, were omitted 
last year, that they need not give way to de- 
spondency, as she intends starting out a month 
earlier the coming season, with new upholstery 
and decorations, and promises to make them 
all twice glad. 





— - ~~ 


COME LIST TO MY MANDOLINE. 





BY THOMAS G. GENTRY. 





ComE list to my mandoline, 
Come list to its hourie-like strains; 
There’s music enough in each note 
To soothe thy heart of its pains. 


Its heart thrilling numbers are richer, 
As they float on each passing breeze, 
Than calm, gentle zephyrs that whisper 

Soft hymns to the green waving trees. 


Then soul-weary we repose 
From labor’s dull tiresome routine ; 
Come list to the music that flows 
From my deep-toned mandoline. 


Whene'er the dread angel of sadness 
Flits silently over thy breast, 

Alights in thy soul’s secret chamber 
Her sin-laden pinions to rest ; 


Therfce spreads through each nook of thy being 
Her subtle, mysterious thread, 

Till the cords of holy affection 
Seem silent, nay, lifeless and dead, 


Oh, drive from thy holy of holies 
That monster of humble mien; 
By bathing thy soul in the music 
That flows from my sweet mandoline, 


Ne’er sufer her grim apparition 
To darken life’s sunshiny scene; 
Whenever thou feel’st her chill presence, 
Oh, list to my mandoline! 


——— > 
TRUE HAPPINESS, 


BY C. A. W. 








A POPULAR fallacy regarding the veritable 
source of true happiness, results in dissatisfac- 
tion of life, and perpetual complaint concerning 
circumstances bestowed. A most commendable 
characteristic of the numerous ingredients that 
go to make a human character, is the possession 
of a propensity to look constantly upon the 
bright side, and to make the best of everything 
in its natural course. It is not the possession 
of affluence that brings true enjoyment; little 





| 


acts of kindness to the deserving ; affectionate 
answers to turn away wrath, and the public 
nanifestation of a truly Christian-iike and con- 
scientious spirit, go further towards securing 
that desirable state of things than all other 
supposed causes combined. While wealth ren- 
ders accessible many iittle things calculated to 
give bodily ease and comfort, all the gold con- 
tained in the universe cannot purchase peace 
of mind and rest of soul. He who has riches 
may secure influence in the social world, and 
be surrounded by all the luxuriousness and 
splendor that wealth can bestow; yet what 
amounts the occupancy of a gilded palace, if 
the art of contentment does not exist in the 
bosom of the possessor of it. The horny-hand- 
ed son of toil, fatigued by hours of wearying 
labor, met upon the threshold by his happy 
family circle, with all the lavishing attentive- 
ness of pure and unalloyed affection, can thank 
God that he has health and strong arms to gain 
daily sustenance for his loved ones; and for 
what is eminently more valuable than all the 
riches of the world—a truly contented and sat- 
isfied disposition. ' 
“The man that boasts of golden stores, 

Of grain that loads his groaning floors, 

Of fields with freshening herbage green, 

Where bounding steeds in herds are seen, 

I call not happier than the swain, 

Whose limbs are sound, whose food is plain, 

Whose joys a blooming wife endears, 

Whose hours a smiling offspring cheers.” 
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ONE SUMMER. 





BY FANNIE E. CHURCH. 





Sue wept above a grave: 
Love slept that weary year, 
A flower beyond compare 
Sprang up to meet each tear. 


She waved away our hands 
With sudden snowy fear ; 

“Oh, touch not! They are mine! 
His spirit dwelleth here.” 


Crowned with the dew-spent buds, 
“ His hands caress my head ; 

I sit down at his feet; 
My love, thou art not dead. 


“ For death is sad and strange, 
And chills my blood to see; 
But thy sweet soul doth bloom 

Most beautiful to me.” 


The autumn wind came by, 
She smiled to see his face ; 

“I know and do not fear, 
Oh, messenger of grace!” 


She Jaid the withered blooms 
- Upon her fair, young breast, 
“ My love, I hear,” she said, 
“He calleth me to rest.” 


The leaves fell softly down, 
A sudden, perfumed rain, 
And so her spirit passed 
To living love again. 
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CHANGE IN ENGLISH CRITICISM. 


BY MRS. JULIA P. BALLARD. 








In speaking of American criticism in the 
‘‘Museum of Foreign Literature and Science,’’ 
Vol. 15, page 13, 1829, a writer of the London 
Magazine uses some expressions and gives some 
estimates, which make pleasant reading for us 
now, after a lapse of nearly half a century. 
This English critic, amusing himself with an 
early number of The North American Review 
(the 62d number) first notices its review of 
Hunt’s work on ‘‘ Lord Byron,” and Austin’s 
‘Life of Elbridge Gerry,” and then goes on 
more at length to criticize the article on Irving’s 
** Life of Columbus,’’ which, he says, is “ very 
ably and gracefully written, and (considering 
that it is the performance of a writer who 
frankly professes himself to be a friend of Mr. 
Irving) a fair and moderate effusion.’”” But he 
makes fun of the reviewer for anticipating that 
‘*Mr. Irving’s fame may yet be superior to that 
of Moore or Scott,’’ on no better grounds than 
that “the ‘Life of Columbus’ has been, it 
seems, &@ more successful publication, or is in 
reality a better book than the ‘Sheridan’ of the 
one, or the ‘Napoleon’ of the other.”” He says, 
‘this is one of the wildest conclusions we ever 
recollect seeing seriously maintained anywhere 
—one of these authors standing, almost by uni- 
versal confession, at the head of the world’s 
living literature! Really,” he adds, “this is 
one of the best jokes American vanity has yet 
supplied us with. A prophet,’’ he continues, 
“itis said, is not without honor save in his own 
country ; but if the seer to whom we are in- 
debted for this bright vision be rejected at 
home his lot may be considered as rather an 
unfortunate one, for we are sure he will be 
laughed at everywhere else.” 

In speaking of another article in the same 
number, a review of Duke Bernhard’s (of Saxe 
Weimer) “Travels in North America,’’ he 
says: ‘In this article, too, we have not a little 
of the sensitive vanity of the national charac- 
ter. It is violently national, and will probably 
be thought by many to throw too much of the 
couleur de rose into both its retrospect and its 
anticipation of American literature. Dut this 
is no more than we ought to expect, and make al- 
lowance for.” * * * “The American re- 
viewer remarks with a sneer that, upon Duke 
Bernhard’s taking up his abode in Boston, in 
the Exchange Coffee House, ‘It does not even 
occur to him to jest at finding a colonel an inn- 
keeper.’ But really, with our conceptions and 
associations touching colonels and tavern-keep- 
ers, it is too much to expect that we should not 
smile at the exquisitely bizarre notion of any 
one gravely officiating in both capacities !’’ and 
then adds, “ Perhaps our wiser brother is above 
all these weaknesses of the old world; to him 
it might seem perfectly fit and becoming for 





the President himself, if so it like him, to eke 
out his income by taking a needle in his hand 
and mending his neighbor’s old clothes at his 
leisure moments. It is an honest occupation, 
and well suited (from the lightness of the labor) 
for a few hours of evening industry by way of 
supplement to the heavier toils of the day; 
but,’’ he adds, ‘‘we must be allowed to smile, 
if we die for it, at such curious violations of 
our accustomed ideas of relation and incon- 
gruity; we do not see upon what principle 
these inn-keeping colonels are to be held sa- 
cred from an occasional joke. Butin truth our 
good cousins are much too touchy as to these 
matters. They evidently regard all the rest of 
the world as joined in a conspiracy to laugh at 
them, and keep themselves in a perpetual fever 
by expecting nothing else than a fresh insvIt 
from every one that notices them.”’ After thus 
putting the ‘‘very tassel in the cap of the cli- 
max”’ of his critical irony, this reviewer conde- 
scends to close with a very patronizing remark : 
“* Upon the whole, it is impossible not to regard 
this periodical, in its present state, as exceed- 
ingly creditable to the rising literature of 
America.”’ 

We do not care to prove his remarks true by 
claiming a niche for Irving, or any later writer 
of ours of whom we may feel equally proud, a 
little above ‘‘Scott or Moore ;”” nor by attempt- 
ing to deny that, if we have not gone so far as 
to have had a “President’’ improving his lei- 
sure moments by “the needle,” during his term 
of office, we have had one at least, who, by pre- 
vious practice, could admirably have done so! 
But we can smile, ourselves, at the change 
wrought in the minds of foreign essayists and 
reviewers, when we see frequent and ynmis- 
takable “notices’”’ of quite a different character 
from this of the old London Magazine, of our 
present literature ; and read such fearless com- 
parisons by way of compliment to our patriots, 
as, for example, Thackeray’s contrast between 
George the Fourth and Washington on the day 
when one was resigning his office as leader of 
the American armies, and the other celebrating 
with royal pomp and questionable magnificence 
his twenty-first birthday, as given at the close 
of his lectures on ‘‘ The Four Georges.” 


-_- 


Beauty makes virtues shine, and vices blush. 

Faces.—She was a beautiful girl of sixteen, 
with black hair, and dark, lovely eyes, and a 
face that had a story to tell. How different 
are faces in this particular! Some of them 
speak not; they are books in which not a line 
is written, saye perhaps a date. Others are 
great family Bibles, with all the Old and New 
Testament written in them. Others are Mother 
Goose and nursery tales ; others bad tragedies, 
or pickle-herring faces, and others sweet love 
anthologies, and songs of the affections. —LoNnG- 
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MARGARET HARCOURT’S DIARY. 


BY CARYL GLYNNE. 








May 10th.—Since my last entry father’s specu- 
lations have failed, and he lias lost his entire 
fortune. Through Uncle John’s kindness we 
r-tain the house and furniture, and struggle to 
keep up our usual appearanee. We have not 
had a servant in the house for months, except- 
ing an occasional washerwoman. Yesterday 
the washing was so unusually large, I offered 
to assist her. In the midst of the work the 
door-bell rang. I supposed one of the girls 
would attend to it, and so continued my labor. 
I knew mother had gone on an errand to one of 
the neighbors. Presently another peal, longer 
and louder than before. I wiped my hands, 
and went in to call one of the girls. Imogene 
appeared at the top of the stair with her hair in 
crimping-pins, and refused to come down lest 
it should be some one of importance. Clarice 
was lying down with a sick headache; and 
Irene was in an old lawn wrapper, with a book 
in her hand. Lu was in the pantry with her 
hands in the dough that was to become the 
family bread. I looked at myself in dismay— 
a dark wrapper, a big kitchen apron, a green 
gingham sun-bonnet, and shabby slippers. 
Just then a dreadfully vigorous pull of the 
bell-cord sent me flying to the door. I knew 
it could be no one but some country booby on 
business with father, or else a small boy after 
pills (they always came to the house first). I 
threw open the door—and there stood Judge 
Laurence, elegant, suave, dignified. He in- 
formed me, in a few words, that he had just 
come from the city, and before going to his 
brother’s farm he had stopped to call. With 
all his good breeding he could not conceal the 
surprise my picturesque appearance occasioned. 
I told him it was not convenient for him to see 
the rest of the family just at present, and if he 
wished to see me he would have to step out to 
the back porch. He readily consented, and 
after depositing his cane in the umbrella-stand 
and his hat on the rack, he walked out and 
took possession of a big wooden rocking-chair 
and chatted with as much ease as if he was 
being entertained in a drawing-room. I re- 
turned to my work, when Mrs. Skeels, in a side 
whisper, begged me to “lave the wash”’ to her. 
_ Evidently she was overawed by the judge. He 
is certainly imposing with his grand figure and 
stately ways. He looks so fresh and young, 
too, for a man of his age—he must be quite 
forty. 

Father came in after awhile, and the judge 
and he got into a political discussion. I seized 
the opportunity to hurry Mrs. Skeels out with 
the clothes to dry. By the time the last bas- 
ketful was disposed of dinner was ready. The 
girls were all in stylish dress, with hair exqui- 
sitely arranged, excepting poor Lu, who had 





all the dinner to get. Mother got home just in 
time to invite the judge to stay, and father 
pressed the invitation, but he declined on the 
plea that his brother would be waiting for him 
at the hotel. 

At the dinner table Imogene commenced, in 
extravagant, bantering way, to give a descrip- 
tion of a courting scene which she thought of 
putting in a novel she had in contemplation, 
entitled ‘‘Romance and Reality,’’ and in a 
mock sensational manner she proceeded to de- 
scribe our separate costumes, and relate the 
conversation that had not taken place between 
myself and Judge Laurenee. She made us ap- 
pear so ridiculous she got the whole table laugh- 
ing. I was tired and cross; a poor condition in 
which to take raillery such as she gives, with 
becoming amiability, so, after some expres- 
sions, mortifying to now remember, I rose and 
left the table. 

I have been thinking lately of becoming a 
school teacher, and in view of that object, have 
been employing all my leisure time in review- 
ing my studies. I was employed with rhetoric 
when the sound of buggy wheels drew my at- 
tention to the window in time to see Judge 
Laurence driving up in a handsome carriage 
drawn by two splendid grays. I ran to the top 
of the stairs and heard him ask Irene if I was 
home; then I went back and locked the door. 
I had scarcely seated myself before she came 
knocking and calling me. I told her to go 
away, I was busy. Then mother came, andl 
Ijhad to admit her. She commanded, then 
coaxed ; but I told heras long as Imogene was 
permitted to use her caustic tongue upon me I 
would refuse to be seen in Judge Laurence’s 
society. Then mother argued for her favorite 
child as only a partial mother can; but i was 
firm until she promised to control Imogene’s 
romances in future, and then I reluctantly con- 
sented to go down. 

As soon as we were fairly started the judge 
remarked that he thought a ride would do me 
good after my unusual! exertions of the morn- 
ing, and laughed as if his recollections were 
exceeding amusing, ‘‘Cleopatra in the soap- 
suds! oh, where was your Antony?” 

**Did you never see a lady at the wash-tub 
before, Mr. Laurence ?’’ 

‘“‘Oh, yes, quite frequently; but I never 
thought you would go there ;” and he went off 
into peals of laughter. We were driving along 
a quiet country road void of farm-house or tra- 
veller, so no one was disturbed by the judge’s 
merriment; but I was furious. I cannot en- 
dure to be laughed at, 

** Are you aware, Judge Laurence, the work 
I did this morning I was obliged todo? People 
who can afford to be leisurely elegant may find 
amusement in the labor of poverty, but I never 
could ;”’ and I threw my head back with inso- 
lent haughtiness. 

The judge straightened back to his customary 
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dignity ina moment. “I supposed you were 

doing it for one of your freaks this morning ; 

and took your invitation to the back porch as 

something of a joke. I had no idea that you 

considered a man with your father’s income 
i 

‘My father’s income scarcely deserves the 
name, Judge Laurence. That last speculation 
of his has ruined us. Uncle John secured the 
home for us, but that is all.’ 

There was silence for awhile after that ; and 
then Judge Laurence, in the sweetest, gentlest 
possible manner, said :— 

**T can never look down upon a lady who re- 
spects the dignity of labor and is not ashamed 
to be seen engaged in it herself.’’ 

We had ascended the eastern bank of the ar- 
tificial lake that borders the entire western 
length of our town. The sun was just touch- 
ing the view with his parting beams, and we 
drew rein on the highest summit of the bank 
to see it sink below the waters. The carriage 
drive is shaded on the east by closely growing 
forest trees; on the west clumps of weeping 
willows and stunted shrubbery grow ciose to 
the water’s edge, sometimes trailing their 
branches in the clear liquid. The bank was 
high and precipitous, and at its foot stood a 
solitary fisherman with net poised. Along the 
western horizon a coming storm rolled masses 
of huge black clouds, like a line of distant 
mountains. They seemed to lie benind the 
sun, and catch from its beams a tracery of liv- 
ing fire. A mass of vapory clouds drifted be- 
tween us and the sun, until it looked like a sea 
of molten flame, girt on one side by huge dark 
mountains, and on the other by a bank of bil- 
jowy clouds. An amber light shot over the 
heavens and enveloped everything in a weird, 
mysterious splendor. It seemed to me the gates 
of immortality had opened and I was looking 
across the jasper sea. It lasted but for a mo- 
ment though, for a stiff breeze from the west di- 
vided the mountains, and, like two vast armies, 
they rolled away to the north and south. The 
fisherman dropped his net ; the horses started ; 
and in rapidly descending darkness we drove 
home. 


July 15th.—I have applied for a situation in 
the high school at Cleve. Mr. Dunn, the Presi- 
dent of the Board, assures me I shall have a 
situation if his influence will be of any avail. 

In the mean time something else has hap- 
pened. Judge Laurence has been here over 
two months. In that time he and father have 
talked over those unfortunate speculations 
until he knows as much about our affairs as 
we do ourselves. We keep up an appearance 
just the same; but that is not hard to do ina 
country town like ours. We have a handsome 
house and elegant furniture, which still looks 
fresh and new ; but the continued daily expenses 
crowd heavily upon our scanty resources. 





Imogene got awfully out of patience the 
other day when she asked father for money to 
purchase a new street suit, and he told her she 
would have to earn itif she got it. It is really 
enough to drive any man distracted ; five grown 
girls and nothing to keep them on. Ido not 
think Judge Laurence has failed to call once 
and sometimes twice a day since he has been 
here. He is one of the pleasantest men I ever 
knew. I never tire of his conversation. He 
has travelled so much, and is so witty and 
agreeable, and has the mellowest voice and 
sweetest Jaugh Iever heard. There is a real 
boyish ring in it that makes it a delight to listen 
to. There isin his pronunciation the faintest 
shadow of a lisp, as charming as it is indescrib- 
able, especially if he is saying something real 
witty. Igo riding with him quite often. He 
has his own carriage and horses here—a pair 
of splendid matched grays. I love to drive 
them. 


July 17th.—I told father at the breakfast-table 
this morning that I had given my written ap- 
plication to Mr. Dunn. He was very angry, 
said I had better make sure of a fortune when 
it was in my hands. Mother had something to 
say too, and each of the girls exceping Clarice 
—she never says anything; and Lu seems to 
take my part. I think that Lu really sympa- 
thizes with me, but she never tells me so. 
Imogene said something after awhile, a little 
more caustic than the previous remarks, that 
angered me so I left the table and went up to 
my own room. I was engaged in writing up 
my journal when Irene came to tell me Judge 
Laurence had called and wanted me to ride. I 
was glad of it, for I thought a drive through 
the cool air would help to dissipate my angry 
feelings. 

The morning was lovely, and we drove 
through a shaded country road. The judge 
was unusually quiet, seemingly occupied with 
his own thoughts ; and I did not interrupt him. 
He asked me after awhile about my school. I 
told him I was going to teach ; that I knew no- 
thing about it, and that everybody said it was 
drudgery of the worst sort. 

“I think it must be,” he said; “and to a girl 
of your temperament it can be little less than 
slavery. Would you not like some other life, 
Madge? Why do you not get married ?” 

Everything that had been said to me at the 
breakfast-table rushed into my mind with all 
their disturbing influences, and before I knew 
it, 1 was sobbing like a child. 

Judge Laurence sat perfectly still until I had 
composed myself, and then he spoke, with a 
soothing tenderness of tone and manner :— 

“I know something of your trouble, Madge, 
and can sympathize with you. I have known 
you since you were a little child, and think I 
thoroughly understand your character and dis- 
position. Iam not a young man, and I have 
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loved once before, a woman whose treachery 
and deceit drove me from her. I have not re- 
mained a bachelor on her account, because I 
ceased to love as soon as I ceased to respect 
her. I can give you my second and latest love. 
It is founded on genuine respect for your cha- 
racter. If you can be satisfied with it and 
think you can be happy with me, I will try to 
do my duty by you and always promote your 
happiness. You need not answer me now; 
you need not answer ine until the holidays, if 
you so desire. I can patiently wait.” 

I told him I would rather give myself time 
to judge my feelings correctly; and it would 
suit me better to answer him when he proposed 
Ishould. I did not tell any one of the judge’s 
proposal. 


Dec. %th.—One week of vacation has already 
passed. How tired Iam. I seem to have no 
strength to move or talk. A feeling of general 
lassitude pervades my whole system. Father 
says I need a tonic, and brought mein a bottle 
full of ugly tasting medicine. 

Judge Laurence was here a week before the 
school closed. He drove over to Cleve after 
me. Can I ever forget my sensations when I 
saw him coming up the walk. Mrs. Dunn 
came out to the dining-room, where I was help- 
ing one of the children build a block house, 
and told me a splendid looking man had just 
alighted at the gate. I ran to the sitting-room 
window and saw Judge Laurence, tall, straight, 
and portly, just half way up to the house. I 
hurried up stairs to my own room as much agi- 
tated as if I was really going to meet a young 
and very much loved lover. I brushed my hair 
and pinned a bright scarf around my neck be- 
fore going down to meet him. In the hall I 
met Mrs. Dunn just coming to call me. 

‘He is grand as a prince, Miss Harcourt,” 
she said, excitedly. 

He rose when I entered the room and came 
forward to meet me. I held out my hands and 
he took them both in his warm, strong grasp. 
I was really glad to see him. He seemed very 
much concerned about my altered appearance, 
and asked me repeatedly if I had not been ill. 
I was colorless; I was thin. I was positively 
sallow, where I had bloomed like a Hebe. 

To all I made reply that “I was only tired ; 
I had grown thin with school teaching ; I would 
soon pick up again.” 

“It is grinding the life out of you, child,” 
he said, sadly. ‘“‘Had you not better resig: 
before you go home with me? or is it still 
your wish to continue the school?’’ 

I told him I would wait and see. 

We had a delightful ride home. The bells 
jingled merrily, and the road was smooth as 
glass. We were not over two hours in coming. 





me—a paltry sum, it seems, to have worked so 
hard for. I never felt so wretched and for- 
saken as I did when mother told me how they 
had economized during my absence. Father 
has attempted country practice again, and had 
caught a severe cold. He is over it now, but 
his lungs are. weak and irritable ; he will have 
to give up riding altogether. Imogene does 
nothing but fret, it seems to me. She has got 
into a habit of saying, ‘‘Just our luck!” as if 
we were the most unfortunate family in the 
world. It grates on my feelings unpleasantly. 
Clarice is amiable and sweet tempered. She 
and Lu do all the work; mother helps a little. 
Trene is practising or reading when she is not 
in school. Clarice and Lu tell me they intend 
to teach next year. Lu has two more years to 
go, but Clarice will graduate in the spring. 
Poor girls! I pity them, if they find it as wear- 
ing and uncongenial as I have. I fairly 
loathe it. 

Yesterday morning opened bright and beau- 
tiful asa Christmas morning should. A pack- 
age arrived for me quite early in the day, and 
on opening proved to be a beautiful jewel-box, 
with the key sticking in it. I opened it, and 
there lay a pair of exquisitely-carved bracelets. 
A note inside stated that if I wore them when 
he called he would consider our engagement 
ratified, and was signed Eugene Laurence. 
Imogene tried them on. She would not rest 
until she found out what the package con- 
tained. I concealed the note from her, how- 
ever. She pronounced them “perfect loves.” 
Mother said he must think a great deal of me, 
to make me such an expensive present. They 
are much too elegant for any dress I wear. 

I had asked myself a dozen times that day 
what I should do—go back to Cleve, or put on 
the judge’s ‘‘shackles,’’ and resign myself to 
gilded pleasure. Mother, I do believe, sus- 
pected the jewels meant something serious, 
and followed me around all day, giving me 
advice. She told me I ought to provide for the 
family. I had enjoyed the benefit of father’s 
prosperous days; I ought to repay it now, by 
assisting the girls to as good an education as I 
possessed myself. It was my duty to do so, 
she argued. 

**My duty, mother,” I replied, “consists in 
doing for the family to the utmost of my physi- 
cal and mental ability ; but marriage, asa duty, 
cannot enter into such a contract. I will 
never degrade my soul to repay the debt of 
parental care and indulgence. You are wel- 
come to my labor; that I give freely. The 
money I have earned this winter is yours, to 
do with as you please.” 

Mother made me noreply, and nothing more 
was said on the subject until I went up stairs 
to dress for the evening. We had all been in- 


He did not accept my invitation to enter, and | vited to attend a large ball, and Judge Lau- 
so I spent the evening with just our own | rence sent me word early in the day that he 


family. I brought one hundred dollars with | 


would not call until he came to escort me to it. 
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I dressed in a pale blue silk, and wore a lovely 
set of laces Aunt Sophie had presented me. 
Mother came into the room just as I had fin- 
ished. She tried to persuade me to wear some 
other color. I looked ghastly in that, she said ; 
but I was so tired, I could not think of going 
over so much labor as to change. Imogene 
came in for a moment, and criticized my hair ; 
I had it in its own natural curls, looped up 
over a high comb. I cannot think of wearing 
so much on my head as the fashion requires. 
I do not believe I have as much vanity as | 
used to have, either. Mother did not once re- 
fer to Judge Laurence, but she talked a great 
deai about Clariceand Lu. They are so young 
to go out in the world, to actually struggle 
with it for a living; and to leave school so 
young—before their education was finished— 
it will be death to all hopes of an alliance 
suited to their tastes and natural inheritance. 
She dwelt at considerable length on the pains 
she and father had taken with my education, 
until I felt like a pauper who had been reared 
on their charity. When she had left the room, 
I took out the judge’s present, and turned 
them over in my hands, The workmanship 
upon them was of the most delicate kind ; evi- 
dently they cost more than I could earn in a 
year. I considered the momentous question 
of their acceptance. I am really attached to 
the judge; I admire and respect him ; I even 
can say I love him; but I am afraid it is not 
the right kind of love. If I was sure I could 
never love any one better, I would not hesitate 
a moment. I asked myself, ‘Can 1 go back 
to Cleve and kill myself in six months more?” 
With my active temperament it is slow death 
for me to teach; and I am young to face the 
consequences of such a course. If I marry 
Judge Laurence, it will materially assist father. 
He is generous, and has no relations of his own 
to look to him for favors. Clarice and Lu need 
not teach. Imogene will marry Tom Went- 
worth. Irene will be provided for by Uncle 
John and Aunt Sophie. While there are so 
many girls, they will not do much for fear of 
being partial. I really do not know what to 
do. I have never been taught to guide myself 
by any fixed principles, and I feel hopelessly 
incompetent to decide what is best for me now. 
I am miserable and unhappy in my present 
vocation, with no prospects of its being im- 
proved. I certainly cannot be worse if I marry 
Judge Laurence. 

As I arrived at that conclusion, I clasped the 
bracelets on my wrists, and went down to the 
parlor. No one was there but Judge Laurence. 
He came forward to meet me. His keen gray 
eyes lit up with pleasure when he saw the 
bracelets, and taking both of my hands in his, 
he bent his handsome head and kissed me—on 
the forehead. How many men would have 
been so chaste? He thoroughly understands 
me, and in that caress paid me the highest 





compliment a man can pay the woman he 
loves. My heart warmed to him in grateful 
acknowledgment. 

The ball was nothing unusual ; no new faces, 
and not very interesting old ones. I was glad 
to get home. I was so tired, I hardly had 
energy to undress. 

The judge wanted me to promise to leave 
my school and marry him at once ; but I would 
not listen to that, and made him agree to keep 
the engagement a secret for the present. He 
did not consent very readily. 


May 20th.—Spring has come with its per- 
fumed breath. The languid air fans me with 
gentle indelence. 1 am better than I was 
when I made my last entry. Fora long time 
after that, I suffered with a frequent pain in 
my side, and the general lassitude of body and 
mind continued. 

Soon after my return to school, I was intro- 
duced to a young man who had recently started 
a paper in Cleve. He gave me an amusing 
account of his subscription payments. Coun- 
trymen bring in turnips and potatoes, cabbages 
and pigs. His landlady refused to take them 
off his hands, and the farmer suggested he get 
a wife to save his produce, adding that if he 
could not pay for his paper in soup beans and 
onions, he would have to quit taking it. 

Mrs. Dunn thinks Mr. Chelton will hardly 
marry for any reason. He is lame; his face is 
beautiful, with a pale, spiritual, mournful 
beauty that is beyond description ; his eyes are 
of the darkest deep blue, clear and innocent as 
a child’s. He is as sensitive as a woman, and 
as gentle and pure, His voice is not so mel- 
low and rich as Judge Laurence’s, nor his 
laugh as ringing ; but they are both very sweet 
tome. I delight in his conversation, and al- 
ways feel like doing something noble and good 
after an hour or two spent in his society. He 
seems to touch with some subtle influence 
every generous quality I possess, and rouse it 
to action. Without giving me one open word 
of sympathy, he has encouraged me to bear 
the burdens of my school-room drudgery. It 
is only a word now and then of duty. He 
seems to feel that it is our greatest responsi- 
bility, and if we have neglected to perform it, 
we must suffer accordingly. He says the duty 
we owe our souls is our highest, holiest, and 
most sacred duty. When we become peevish, 
fretful, and discontented, it is because we have 
abused it. 

I cannot describe the feelings that first pos- 
sessed me when in his presence. There are 
other men, no doubt, who are good and noble 
as he is, but there is no other man who can fill 
the same place to me on earth as Edward 
Chelton, for now I know what it is to love. 


June 1st.—How much has happened to me in 
a few short weeks! Mr. Chelton came yester- 
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day to call. I really do not know how it came 
about, but he told me 1 was very dear to him. 
I cannot remember all he said. He told me I 
would have to be a poor man’s wife, and al- 
luded to his deformity ; but his soul is so beau- 
tiful I can ‘ook in his eyes, and forget his 
figure is not perfect. I was so excited I never 
thought of Judge Laurence, or anything else 
but my own happiness, and I promised to be 
his wife. I am certainly in an unpleasant po- 
sition—engaged to two men, and both of them 
believe me the soul of honor. I took out my 
bracelets to-day and looked at them. I have 
never worn them but the once. How could I 
ever have been guilty of such recklessness as 
to accept them? I thought once of sending 
them back, but shame kept me from doing it. 
Icould not so wound the judge’s feelings. I 
will wait; perhaps something may turn up to 
extricate me without compromise. 


June 20th.—Aunt Sophie and Uncle John 
are here. Judge Laurence has come and gone. 
I took the bracelets to him the first time he 
ealled, and frankly told him the whole story. 
I did not, however, mention mother’s ambitious 
views, nor the influences of our poverty. I 
simply told him what concerned myself—that 
I loved no one as well when I promised him, 
but that I could not say so now. He asked to 
see the picture of his rival. I showed it to 
him. He looked at it keenly, then said he was 
a noble-looking man. 

** He is lame,”’ I said ; “so lame, it is painful 
to see him walk.’’ 

He looked at me in surprise. ‘‘ And a coun- 
try editor, too?’ he exclaimed ; then he was 
silent for quite a while; when he spoke again, 
it was very kindly: “‘Madge, you are a real 
noble girl. I hope to see you happy and pros- 
perous. That you will be happy with the man 
of your choice is my earnest wish. You were 
right to come to me and ask your release. I 
would not have held you to your promise had 
I known it, you may be sure. I had intended 
remaining here some time, but now I shall re- 
turn immediately to the city. Give my respects 
to your parents. Good-by, and God bless 

ou!” 

He laid his hand on ‘my head as he said it, 
then left. When he was gone, there lay the 
jewel-box and bracelets, and in a little note I 
have just received he begs me to keep them. 
I shall never wear them, if I do. 


June 22d.—There was quite a scene to-day 
when I told father of my engagement to Mr. 
Chelton. Mother, Imogene, Aunt Sophie, and 
Irene separately declared they could not credit 
their senses. Aunt Sophie was particularly 
indignant. 

“A country editor, Madge! poor as a church 
mouse, and deformed at that! With your ac- 
complishments and style, you might have made | 





a brilliant match. There is not a young girl 
of my acquaintance in the city that can make 
as good an appearance as you.”’ 

‘‘T am very glad, Aunt Sophie, to know that 
I have so many attractions. They will balance 
Mr. Chelton’s lack of grace and symmetry.” 

Then Aunt Sophie tried persuasion. I was 
young enough to wait a year or two. I should 
go to the city and spend next winter with her 
anyhow. I did not promise, but 1 am deter- 
mined not to go. 


July 30th.—Clarice has been sick a long time. 
Every dollar of the money I had saved has 
gone for her. For many days we feared that 
we should have to give her up. The hours 
were terrible with suspense. She is better 
now, but my wedding has been put off for 
another year. Dear little, gentle Clarice! I 
am only too glad to purchase her life with so 
small a sacrifice. I have promised to teach 
again. The undertaking does noi seem so for- 
midable as it did a year ago. 


June 1st.—A year has passed sinco my last 
entry. I am happier than I ever hoped to be. 
We live economically—my husband and 1—for 
we are not blessed with much of this world’s 
goods ; but we are very happy. I do all my 
own work, and frequently write for his paper. 
I am convinced I have chosen wisely, and 
should any young girl come seeking advice 
from me, I would say, ‘‘Choose according to 
the desire of your heart!’’ 


_— Ooo 


TO THE ROSE. 





BY JAMES RISTINE. 





TxHov has been shaped so very ater 
So delicate and pure, 

Thou mind’st me of the images 
That in the heart endure. 


The tender thoughts of scenes beloved, 
Of faces that are gone; 

Of voices once divinely dear, 
Now far and faint in tone. 


For though thou hold’st the diamond drops 
That glister at the dawn, 

And pearls from out the summer cloud 
Are on thy chalice strewn ; 


And though the ruddy sunset dyes 
Stream over thee at even, 

And thou dost wear the garniture 
Of forms that bloom in heaven, 


There hangs on every spray and petal 
A golden memory, 

By fancy wrought, more fair than aught, 
The passing eye may see. 





<> 


AFFECTATION in any part of our earriage is 
lighting up a candle to our defects, and never 
fails to make us to be taken notice of, either as 
wanting sense, or wanting sincerity.—Locke 
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FATE IN A FRESHET. 
BY ELLEN P. ALLERTON. 


PEoPLe talk about being born under certain 
stars; I was born under a freshet. I first 
opened my eyes upon this wonderful world in 
the midst of a three days’ min-storm. Three 
days of steady rain, in the hili country of west- 
ern New York, means a great deal. It means 
torn up roads and brokew bridges, brooks and 
creeks swollen and terrible, rushing, roaring, 
sweeping all before them, in a mad race for the 
river. 

My father was a pioneer, and at that time 
still lived in his log-eabin. The threshold was 
lew, and the water crept over it, and lay in 
pools on the floor. The deep Dutch fireplace 
was full of it. A sickly fire struggled for life 
upon a pile of stones heaped high upon the sod- 
den ashes. Muttering thunders, wind and rain 
and roaring streams, greeted my little life. A 
tumultuous welcome. 

All this was told to me—1 do not remember 
it. Thus it was that I took my first hold of ex- 
istence. Nevertheless I kept it. I grew and 
thrived, and they gave me the queer name of 
Arain, in commemoration of the great storm. 
My pet sobriquet came to be Rainy, which was 
queerer yet. Was it a prophecy? Looking 
back now over my life it seems so, for another 
great flood decided my destiny. But I must 
not get ahead of my story. 

I grew up strong, and somewhat hoydenish, 
much like other country girls who are not born 
in freshets. Thestorm, which had drowned my 
first faint cry in its Joud uproar, cast no dark 
shadow over my life. I hunted hen’s nests in 
the barn-loft, risked my life in dizzy swings, 
climbed the bills, hunted flowers in the woods. 
I perched myself in the trees to study the birds, 
and waded the swamps bare-foot to study the 
frogs. 

All this was varied by household tasks, and 
by long hours over books in a little weather- 
beaten school-house, which stood half way up 
a long hill. There were hills all about us— 
hills to the right, hills to the left, and hills in 
front. Crowned by maples and beeches, swept 
by the winds, kissed by the first and last rays 
of the sun—how I loved them! To this day, I 
cannot see a wood-crowned height redden in 
the sunset without a throb of tender regret. 
For the moment I am a child again. 

A country girl out and out, I grew up skilled 
in all sorts of country lore. Practical, yet hun- 
gry for something beyond what was offered me ; 
I was longing for the ideal without knowing it. 
I devoured every book that came in my way, 
with that sort of omnivorous appetite that stops 
at nothing. It seems ludicrous now, the way 
my childish brain grappled of its own accord 
with things obscure and profound. I remember 
puzzling over ‘“‘ Young’s Night Thoughts,” and 











wondering who Narcissa was, and who was 
Lorenza ; but I never found out. 

I grew ambitious. At eighteen I had ex. 
hausted the learning of the district school, and 
was longing for more. I beset my parents to 
send me to some academy; and it was finally 
settled that I should go to , a thriving 
village on the Genesee. My mother had a sis- 
ter living just outside, a little way down thea 
river, who consented to take me. So I was put 
under her care, with many injunctions to be 
steady and mind my books. I did mind them. 
I plunged into philosophy and mathematics 
with an impetuous furore, bound to conquer 
by storm. But I soon found that was not the 
way to conquer. 

“‘Be calm,’”’ said our young professor of 
mathematics tome. ‘You are in too much of 
a hurry, Miss Stafford. You cannot take hard 
problems bya cavalry charge. It is the steady 
fire that wins.” 

I soon began to admire his cool, calm way of 
taking hold of a thing. I remember well just 
how he looked to me then. A clear, steady 
blue eye, that looked one straight in the face ; 
a countenance stamped with strong intellect, 
yet fresh and healthy looking, and bright as 
sunrise; a tall form, erect, manly—that was 
John Williams. Fully equal to his situation, 
calmly master of it whatever might occur—I 
admired him from the first, but as one admires 
a mountain from a distance, without thinking 
to approachit. I did not dream that the moun- 
tain might come to me. So I was greatly sur- 
prised when I saw that he was particularly 
interested in me. Ido not know how I found 
it out; perhaps it was a woman’s instinct. But 
I knew it, and wondered atit. I was not hand- 
some, nor even good looking. I was impetu- 
ous, hasty, not evenly poised or self-possessed. 
But I was sincere and warm-hearted, with 
great possibilities for loving. Perhaps he had 
divined that. But there is no accounting for 
preferences ; philosophy fails here. 

Before long he fell into a habit of calling at 
my aunt’s, and we often strolled down to the 
river in the summer twilights. The hills at 
this point receded from the shore, and left a 
low, level flat on each side of the river. There 
were rich meadows, and luxuriant fields of 
corn. A wide-spreading chestnut tree stood 
close at the water’s edge, stretching out its 
broad arms above the stream. Part of one side 
had been riven away by the lightning, disclos- 
ing a deep hollow with scarred and blackened 
edges. The soft, green bank under this tree 
became our chosen resort. At times my com- 
panion unravelled to me some hard lesson, 
keeping up his character as teacher ; at others 
we read together ; and historic page and tender 
poem took on new and wonderful meanings. 
Sometimes we watched the sunset as it glowed 
on the hills, and lighted up the deep green of 
the pines and hemlocks, while the water at our 
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feet grew gray and dim, and rippled its good- | 
| brelia. 





night to the sun. It was very sweet, thissilent 
drifting with a current whose flow, as steady as 
the river, was bearing us surely—somewhere. 
It might be towards some awful precipice, but 
wherever, we were going with it. We were 
just at that stage when young people linger, 
often too long, and say nothing about it. 

The term closed, and Mr. Williams went 
home, but I stayed. It could not have been 
more than a week before a letter came, telling 
me what his looks and tones had told me be- 
fore. I wasill just then, and could not answer 
it. Another came, impatiently chiding my si- 
lence. ‘‘ You might at ieast answer me,’’ it 
said. ‘‘My offer is surely worth so much con- 
sideration.’”’ By this time the short attack of 
illness had left me. I was weak, but could sit 
up a little—long enough to write what can be 
told in so few words, but which it often takes 
so many to tell. I explained the unavoidable 
delay, and accepted what he offered me, as one 
accepts the greatest blessing in life. My uncle 
had been writing some letters, and little Cousin 
Joe was going to take them to the post-office. 
I called him to me and slipped mine in among 
the rest. He started off with a whoop and a 
bound, after the manner of boys, and I watched 
him till he went out of sight where the road 
wound down through a clump of trees and 
bushes by the river. 

After a few days I began to watch for another 
letter, and then to wonder and grow anxious. 
Still the time went on, and I heard nothing 
more. It did not look much like the ardent 
lover; in fact, it looked much like negleet. I 
grew indignant. What could it mean? 

The full term commenced, and I went into 
the recitation-room. I knew I should meet 
him, and wondered how he would act. There 
he sat in the same old chair. He looked up as 
I took my seat, and our eyes met. There was 
a strange, haughty look in his which I had 
never seen there before. This was worse than 
all. I was shocked, confounded. The ques- 
tions that come to me were put in a quiet, icy 
tone, and I broke down utterly in answering 
them. Inexpressibly mortified and disgraced 
in my own eyes, and angry too, I was in no 
mood to frame excuses or possible reasons. 
After that pride came to my assistance, and 
there was no more faltering. If he would be 
cold and calm, so would I. If he wished every- 
thing ignored, ignored it should be. But I suf- 
fered keenly, and I could not but think that he 
did also. He was certainly less cheerful than 
formerly. There was some mystery — what 
could it be? 

Things went on thus uncomfortably till some 
time in October, when an event occurred which 
might well divert all dwellers on the river from 
private troubles. 

“There ’s going to be a freshet, Rainy,” said 
my Aunt Jane, as I came in from school one 








afternoon, and shut down my dripping um- 


‘Perhaps so,” said I, wearily, thinking that 
it made little difference to me. I had reached 
that state of selfish apathy, which takes but 
little interest in passing things. The world 
might go on as it pleased. There might be 
drought or flood—I could only be miserable 
anyway. I had picked my way home among 
plashing pools, and through muddy streams 
that had begun to wash over the road, and un 
der the steady, ceaseless rain, and had scarcely 
noticed it. 

“It rains just as it did that fall when you 
were born, Rainy,’’ said my aunt. I was stay- 
ing with your mother then, and there was just 
such a thick, heavy sky, and just such a steady 
fall. It was an awful time, with the wet and 
the damp. I wonder you ever lived through 
it!” 

“T wish I hadn’t!”’ I thought. But I said, 
‘IT made a bad beginning, auntie; 1 wonder if 
I shall end any better?’ 

‘*Why, what ails the child?’ she said, look- 
ing at me keenly through her glasses. ‘‘ What 
has come over you lately?” 

Just then my uncle came in, and saved me 
from answering. He had been out reconnoiter- 
ing. ‘The river is rising rapidly,” said he. 
** At this rate, the flats will be all afloat before 
morning.” 

I went to the window. I could just see the 
mad river through the trees, and through the 
dimness of the rain; but the roar was terrible. 

The next day the roads were impassable, and 
there was noschool. Thesky was still thick and 
heavy. Still it rained, never pausing for a mo- 
ment. It was indeed such a flood as no dweller 
on the Genesee could remember. The streams 
from the hills came tearing in, swelling the river 
higher and higher, and bringing much of the 
produce of the upper country along with them. 
This river never was a sleepy stream, Now it 
raged like a very demon, wrenching the bridges 
from their fastenings one after another, and 
bearing them off on its boiling bosom, as Samp- 
son bore off the pillarsof Ghaza. Nearly every 
one gave way from its source to Lake Ontario, 
and the great railroad bridge at Portage, with 
its lofty skeleton timbers, stood almost alone. 
The water crept up into the village. The cel- 
lars were full; the lower floors of the houses 
were covered; and one was taken up, with a 
whole family in it, and floated away. They 
were taken off in boats. The women had 
fainted with terror, but all were saved. 

The storm was over at last, and the flood was 
going down. I went out one morning to look 
at the wreck of a train of cars which had run 
into a narrow gully. The bridge had been 
wrenched away, and the train had come rush- 
ing along in the night, with that unseen guif 
ahead. Strange to say, there were no lives 
lost. It was a freight train, and the hands had 
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somehow escaped ; but the cars lay heaped one 
upon another, some of them shattered to splin- | 
ters. Broken boxes and barrels were lying all | 
about. I stood and thought as I looked at the 
ruin. Waterloo came up before me ; the charge 
of the French cuirassiers, and the sunken road 
of Ohain. Then I thought of something else. 
There was a gulf between two young hearts, 
and all my sweet hopes and dreams lay at the 
bottom crushed and broken. The bridge was 
gone, like this one over the gully. This could 
be repaired or restored. Was there any hope 
for ours? Suddenly it occurred to me that cer- 
tainty was better than doubt. There was a 
mystery, and all at once I made up my mind to 
fathom it. I could ask him what was wrong. 
It seemed very simple, and I wondered I had 
not thought of it before. I forgot just then that 
pride had been in the way. 

Full of my sudden resolution to know the 
worst, I went to school. As I passed into the 
class I slipped a tiny note into the teacher’s 
hand. He did not look up. The note read 
thus :— 

‘Will you meet me to-night at the old chest- 
nut? I wish to speak to you? Come at sun- 
set. RaIny.” 

There was a doubtful sinking at my heart, as 
I walked slowly toward the well-known spot. 
The sun was just touching the highest rim of 
the terraced hills that rose, tier above tier, to- 
ward the west. Crimson clouds hung about it, 
and the sky above swept clean by the spent 
storm, was pureandclear. Theriverat my feet 
lay in the shadow. It was still high, and rolled 
along with a hoarse roar; but it had sunk back 
between its banks. Vast piles of driftwood lay 
heaped up here and there, sometimes far up 
the shore. The soft turf was covered with a 
muddy sediment, which the sun and wind had 
not yet dried away, aad which clung to my feet 
and draggled my skirts. Fullin sight were the 
ruins of a bridge. Parts of the broken arches 
clung to the abutments by their iron bolts, and 
a solitary pile which had resisted the flood, 
stood out in the middle of the stream. There 
were mud-covered meado, 3, prostrate corn- 
fields, with the ripe ears buried in the soil ; 
fragments of ruin everywhere. 

I had been contemplating the prospect, and 
thinking that there was a dreary sort of poetry 
about it, if one were in the mood to see it, when 
my eye chanced to fall upon a mud-covered en- 
velope lying upon a bit of board in the hollow 
tree. Itook it up, brushed away the dirt, which 
was well dried, and tirned sick and faint. 
Nearly effaced, as it was, I recognized it at 
once. It was the very letter I had written to 
John. I opened it and spread it out with diffi- 
culty, for it was as nearly dissolved as paper 
could be. But it was all there, and I read the 
few lines which I had written with such a happy 
throbbing at my heart. Poor heart! how it had 





ached since. ‘‘The mystery is solved!”’ I ex- 
claimed. It was only a lost letter after all. 

I looked up and saw him coming—slowly, 
heavily, with his head bowed down. He looked 
full in my face as he came near the tree, and I 
saw that he was very pale. I met the look of 
stern inquiry bravely; I had no need to be 
cowardly now. 

*T am here, as you requested,’”’ he said. 
‘What have you to say to me?” 
~ Without a word, I put the discolored letter 
into his hand, leaned up against the tree, and 
watched him. The pale face changed rapidly. 
First, astonishment; then a breaking up of the 
set sternness, as the ice breaks on the river. 
His lips trembled, his cheeks flushed. 

“Rainy,” he exclaimed, ‘“‘when did you 
write this? What does it mean?’ 

‘Tt means,” I replied, trying to speak slowly 
and steadily, “that I wrote this reply to your 
letter as soon as I could hold a pen ; that little 
Joe lost it, probably among the bushes; that 
the flood has picked it up, and laid it here in 
the dear old chestnut. And it means’’—here I 
broke down and sobbed—‘“‘that we have both 
suffered a great deal for nothing. If you had 
asked me to explain’’— 

**Forgive me,’’ he said, softly. There was 
no ice now; there were tears in his eyes, in 
his voice a great tenderness. ‘I have done 
you a great wrong. Will you let me atone?” 

I felt his arms close about me; my head 
dropped to his breast; I felt his heart beat 
against my cheek. He lifted my face to his, 
and our lips met. In that one kiss, all the dis- 
trust, all the heartache of the last few weeks, 
were buried forever. Stroking my hair softly, 
he said, ‘‘We will keep the poor little letter, 
Rainy, stains and all. If ever there is a shadow 
between us, ever a doubt, we will read it cver 
and review its lesson.”’ 

Years have passed since then—happy years, 
full of calm faith and trust. We have lived in 
broad day. We have no dark closets, and no 
skeletons. Looking back, it seems to me that 
our rose has bloomed almost without its thorn. 
Here my husband looks over my shoulder 
while I write. “Don’t forget, Rainy,” he 
says, “what has protected the rose. Be sure 
to mention that.”’ 

This is it. We have one irrevocable rule: 
Always to ask-an explanation when one is 
needed ; always to give one when it is asked. 
Silence and sulking have no place in our life. 
We always talk things over. In a little casket, 
with a lining of rose-colored silk, lies an old 
letter, discolored, and scarcely legible. Itisa 
talisman. Meanwhile, the dearest to me of all 
the rivers on earth, is the swift, the rushing, 
the unruly Genesee; and the dearest of all 
trees, is the old hollow chestnut on its bank. 
I said in the beginning that freshets had been 
my fate. Have I not proved it? 
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ELo1sE GILBERT and May Evelyn had been 
room-mates and constant companions for three 
years, at Madame Deleu’s Seminary, in Phila- 
delphia. When at the close of the last term, 
both having graduated with brilliant honors, 
they separated with repeated promises of writ- 
ing faithfully. Eloise went to her splendid 
home in New York, May to hers in “ Rich- 
mond on the James.” Unlike Eloise, she had 
never been accustomed to wealth. Her father 
had died while she was quite young, leaving 
only a small income for the support of his 
widow and three daughters. Mrs. Evelyn had 
practised the strictest economy in order to give 
May, the eldest, a thorough education; and 
she felt her sacrifice amply repaid when May 
announced her intention to do something which 
would enable her to give her younger sisters 
the advantages she had enjoyed. For this laud- 
able purpose, she not only accepted a situation 
in the public school, but also took a small class 
in music. The letters received from Eloise was 
a constant source of pleasure to her, filled with 
glowing descriptions of the gay life she led. 
May was gentle and quiet in her manners, 
quite unlike her light-hearted friend ; though 
she eared little for gayety, she took delight in 
Eloise’s flirtations. Beautiful, accomplished, 
and vivacious, she was the star of her circle. 

They corresponded regularly for two years, 
when suddenly Eloise ceased writing. The 
cause of her silence is explained in the follow- 
ing letter, and as she is the heroine of this 
stury, these pages shall be a series of letters 
from her pen. 


ELMGROVE, NEAR STARVILLE, 
January, 18, 18—. 

DARLING May: I know you often wonder 
what has become of your friend and schoolmate 
Eloise. When last I wrote to you, I, Eloise Gil- 
bert, daughter of Edgar A. Gilbert, a wealthy 
banker of Wall Street, was living in one of those 
stately stone mansions on Bentley Avenue; 
now, as the wife of Robert Wilmot, a poor farm- 
er, I am residing four miles south of Starville, 
Arkansas, on the bank of the Mississippi. Don’t 
start and lift up your hands in horror, for it is 
certainly true. I suppose an explanation is 
necessary, unless you have already seen an ac- 
count in the columns of the New York Times 
of a certain runaway match in high life, which 
sent quite a shock through the nerves of the 
fashionable world. You know, dear May, how, 
more than a year ago, I first met Mr. Wilmot 
at Mrs. Hope’s, who lives a short distance from 
the city. As Alice Hope was one of my dearest 
friends, I frequently visited her, often staying 
weeks together. Robert Wilmot was a poor 
man, with no property save a small farm pur- 
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chased by his own labor. Being a friend to 
Alice, Isaw him frequently. At first I scarcely 
noticed his presence, for what was there in the 
appearance of a poor countryman to attract 
the attention of a fashionable belle? though, as 
for that matter, he was gentlemanly and quiet 
and far from being awkward or bashful. 1 
treated him coldly, while he, taking no notice 
of my icy haughtiness, treated me with an easy 
politeness, never addressing me unless the con- 
versation required it. Piqued that he refused 
me the homage which I had always considered 
my due, I determined to bring him to my feet, 
and make him acknowledge my fascinations. 
’Tis needless to say that I succeeded, but in the 
victory I lost my own heart. Robert’s love 
grew dear tome. I could not flirt with him as 
I had done with twenty others. Here, May, 
you may complain of my want of confidence, 
for I never told you of this attachment for 
Robert. Forgive me, dear friend, but I looked 
upon his love as something too sacred to breathe 
even to you. Selfishly and jealously I guarded 
my secret. When he read my heart he boldly 
demanded my hand from my father. He bit- 
terly refused it, and angrily bade him leave the 
house, which he did in sorrowful silence. I 
saw him as he passed through the hall, and the 
hopeless despair in his eyes made me resolve to 
forsake all for hissake. I saw him no more for 
six months, but frequently received letters from 
him, declaring that he would never give me up. 
I tried every argument with father, but in vain ; 
he would not listen. A last I told him I would 
run off with Robert and make a Gretna Green 
affair of it. He only laughed softly, and re- 
plied :— 

“No, you will not, little one; you could not 
leave your old father and this beautiful home 
to brave the chilling frosts of poverty. I trust 
you. You will not, Desdemona-like, deceive 
your father; yet if you should go, remember 
you are no longer my child. You leave me for- 
ever when once you depart from under this 
roof.” 

His voice was calm and low, but I knew that 
he was in earnest; yet, unlike Pope’s Eloise, I 
had no idea of ending my days in a convent; 
nor did my Abelard assume monastic orders, 
but we resolved to take flight to some “far dis- 
tant country.” I consented to go West with 
him. Father put too great confidence in my 
filial respect. He deemed it unnecessary to lay 
any restrictions upon my actions, so, when I 
asked permission to pay Alice Hope a visit, he 
freely gave it. 

**Good-by, father,” I said, laughingly, as I 
turned to leave the library, just before taking 
my departure. ‘What if I should take a no- 
tion to elope with that poor farmer?” 

“If you choose to take such a silly notion, 
my humming-bird, you may as well lay aside 
your brilliant plumage and idleness, for you 
will either have torwork or starve.” 
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‘“‘Would you never forgive your darling, 
father?’”’ He did not see my anxious face 
when I dared to ask this question, but said, 
firmly :— 

“* Never !’’ 

That word hurt me, and as I leaned over and 
kissed him for the last time, I could hardly 
keep back the tears. He had always been so 
kind, so indulgent to Ruthie and me since 
mother’s voice was hushed to us forever. Too 
kind, perhaps, for he denied us nothing. We 
grew up careless to the wants of others, hav- 
ing no motive but self-comfort. We knew no- 
thing about work, for Mrs. Lacy had always 
been such a prudent and excellent housekeeper, 
that we depended entirely upon her. Ruthie 
would go into the dining-room sometimes, and 
perform some trifling service, such as arrang- 
ing the table, polishing the silver, or slicing the 
cake, but I never even did that. I was too 
thoughtless to care for such things. Poor 
Ruthie! She will not miss me much ; she was 
always timid and gentle, much older than I— 
both in ways and years. She will comfort 
father for the loss of his useless, fluttering 
humming-bird. I would not have left them, 
but love for the poor farmer would not let me 
stay. Mr. Wilmot and I were quietly married 
at Mrs. Hope’s, took the cars for Cincinnati, 
completing our journey from thence by water, 
and now, here we are in a very snug little cot- 
tage so near the great ‘‘ Father of Waters’’ that 
his hoarse voice is heard distinctly. 

Now methinks I hear you ask, ‘‘ Why in the 
world did you choose such a savage spot for a 
home?” It certainly has rather a savage ap- 
pearance at present, but Robert knew that I 
would be unhappy living so near my old home, 
yet shut out from it forever, and thought 
it best to take me far from it; besides, land is 
very cheap here and extremely productive, so 
he sold his little farm at home, which brought 
him quite a handsome sum, which he invested 
in one hundred acres of river land, He hada 
house erected upon it, and then brought me to 
my new home. We left a letter for father and 
Ruthie, telling them of our flight and destina- 
tion. 

As the white-winged steamer bore us far 
down the Mississippi, a feeling of loneliness 
and homesickness crept into my heart, but I 
tried hard to be brave and speak cheerfully to 
Robert. But when we came in sight of our fu- 
ture residence, I forgot everything but to laugh. 
It formed such a contrast to the brown stone 
front. There it stood, a tiny, white, pointed 
and gabled cottage nestled in the midst of tall 
elms, now leafless and bare. The sight was 
lovely ; a gentle rise, sloping gradually to the 
river. When once within our mansion, my ad- 
miration was unbounded. I found myself mis- 
tress and maid, lady and Abagail of a house of 
four rooms, and absolutely ignorant of every- 
thing pertaining to housekeeping. Mr. Alway, 





our nearest neighbor, had taken care of the 
house until our arrival. As heremained on the 
premises only at night, of course there were no 
fires, and the furniture was arranged without 
regard to grace. When fires were kindled, and 
evening approached, Robert and Mr. Alway set 
up the cooking-stove, while I stood by wonder- 
ing how in the world I would ever get supper. 
In my perplexity my face assumed rather a 
doleful expression. 


‘*What’s the trouble, dearie? The May- 


flower drooping already,’’ asked Robert, cheer- 
ily. 

“‘No, Rob, only wondering how I shall get 
supper. What a little dunce you have chosen 
for a wife.’’ 

‘‘No, Eloise, you are the dearest little wife 
in the world, and I am a cruel monster to bring 
you out in these wilds,” he began, reproach- 
fully, but I playfully stopped all such slanders 
against my husband. 

‘Now, what about supper?” 

‘*Why, we must cook it ourselves.” 

**But I do not know how,”’ I replied, dole- 
fully. 

“Then I will teach you; for you see I have 
been out on camp-hunts frequently, and thus 
learned to make coffee, broil meat, and bake 
bread. Now, then, all you have to do is to 
obey, the instructions of your wise teacher.’’ 
He proceeded to open the boxes containing pro- 
visions, ete., while I fiitted about, making a 
feint of helping him, but succeeded in doing no- 
thing. ‘‘My dear, the coffee must be parched 
before itis ground ; can you perform that task ?”” 

“Oh, yon wiseacre! Iam wiser than thou; 
we will drink tea this time.” 

‘Now, while the kettle boils, I will slice the 
ham ; but who shall make the bread? Can you 
make biscuit?” 

**Do you make them of flour and water?” I 
asked this question doubtingly, hesitating to 
show my utter uselessness. 

‘*Tcannot tell. My cooking experiences have 
never extended to biscuit-making, but I have 
frequently mixed:corn-bread.”’ 

‘““We must be contented with corn-bread, 
then, until I can get a cook-book. O Roh! I 
shall never be anything but a drawback to 
you!” Iecould not keep up a brave face any 
longer, and broke down in tears. 

‘*Hush, Eloise, you must not say that, dar- 
ling !’’ and forgetting he had just been carving 
meat, he caught me in his arms, leaving, as 4 
consequence, the print of his hand in- grease 
upon the back of my garnet merino, which I 
had put on to do housework in, having none 
of cheaper material. How I wondered, when 
brushing the dress, how the soiled spot came 
in such an odd place ; and when the truth sud- 
denly flashed into my brain, I laughed until the 
tears rolled down my cheeks. Corn-bread, 
ham, and tea formed both supper and break- 
fast, still we enjoyed it thoroughly. 
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Next morning Robert went into Starvilie, and 
not only procured me a cook-book, butter, eggs, 
and yeast-powders, but also found a negro wo- 
man, who came to give me a week’s instruc- 
tions in the culinary line. Never was one of 
my most intimate friends, or the most stylish 
New Yorker more warmly welcomed than old 
Susy. How anxiously I watched the mixing 
ef her first batch of biscuit ; and seeing the ease 
with which this mysterious operation was ac- 
complished, I felt confident that I could go 
through the same process with similar success. 
Suffice it to say, when at the close of the week 
Susy took her departure, 1 was able to prepare, 
unassisted, a plain, substantial meal. Now 
that 1 knew enough to keep starvation from 
the door, houseiiold arrangements claimed my 
attention. 

Though the carpets were of a graceful pat- 
tern, and the furniture of a handsome design, 
I could not divest the rooms of their stiff for- 
mality. I had neither flowers, paintings, nor 
any of those little trifles that lend beauty and 
grace to an apartment. When I left home I 
took only one trunk, nor did I dare to remove 
any of my nicknacks, lest suspicion should be 
aroused. When spring comes, I will find some- 
thing to beautify and adorn our wee cottage. 
As I have prolonged this letter to an unpar- 
donable length, I will close for the present, 
promising you a description of my further at- 
tempts at housekeeping in my next epistle. 
Write very soon to your sincere friend, 

ELOISE WILMoT. 


ELMGROVE, March 7, 18—. 

DEAREST LirTLe May: Like a ray of sun- 
light suddenly drifting through leaden clouds, 
on a rainy day, your cheering letter came in 
due time. It found me a little depressed in 
spirits, for I cannot help feeling lonely when 
Rob is out on the farm, though I am well 
aware the time wasted in idle repinings for 
home would be better spent in attending to my 
numerous duties. Robert was almost as glad 
to hear from you as I was; he has heard me 
praising your perfections until he thinks you 
are an angel without wings. Three weeks 
since Ruthie wrote to me—dear, darling Ruthie 
—such a kind, pitying letter, telling me of her 
loneliness without me. She says: ‘ Darling 
sister, I freely forgive you for leaving us, who 
love you so fondly, to share the fortunes of one 
dearer to you than all others. Father seems 
determined in his wrath. He will not even 
allow me to speak of you; but the gentle 
smnile he used to wear when you were here has 
vanished; and often, when I come into the 
library, he turns quickly, and lodks so disap- 
pointed when he finds it is only Ruthie, for you 
know, Eloise, I was never cheerful like you, 
always bringing the sunlight with your pre- 
sence. When I laid your letter on his secre- 





standing by the window when he came in and 
took it up. His eyes darkened, and his hand 
trembled, but he said not a word, as he thrust 
it into the envelope and handed it tome. I 
cannot understand how you can be as happy 
as you say you are, in a home so far different 
from the one you have been accustomed to 
from childhood ; but you are only a child now, . 
far too young to buffet the cold world without 
a parent’s protection.”” By the way, I forgot 
to tell you of a little incident that occurred on 
the steamer as we came down. Robert and I 
were speaking of S——— College, and the su- 
perior advantages it affords, when aa old gen- 
tleman standing near inquired of Robert :-— 

‘Are you taking your daughter to that in- 
stitute, sir?’’ 

‘*My daughter !”” echoed Robert. 

“Ts not this young lady your daughter?’’ he 
continued, innocently. 

‘*No, sir,”’ laughing so heartily that he could 
not explain our true relation. 

**Oh, then, excuse me! I never thought of 
her being your sister; she is so young, in com- 
parison with yourself,” thus adding to Rob’s 
amusement. 

Seeing my embarrassment, he controlled his 
risibilities sufficiently to explain our relation- 
ship. The old gentleman seemed much aston- 
ished, and inquired our destination. When 
told that we would reside near Starville, he 
was delighted, and informed us, that he was a 
citizen of that flourishing little town. He ap- 
peared so clever, so refined, that Robert told 
him how we had left home and friends to work 
for ourselves. He must have expatiated largely 
upon my sacrifice after I left them together, 
for when I came in the cabin again, Mr. Mosby 
(such was his name) took me by the hand, and 
said, kindly, ‘‘ Mrs. Wilmot, I cannot see how 
your father had the heart to send you away 
from his house forever. Your husband has 
been telling me what a brave little woman you 
are, and has invited me to come and see you in 
your new home; nor shall I fail to avail myself 
of his kindness.”’ 

Pleased with his gentle manners, and glad to 
find one whom we could call “friend” in this 
strange land, I warmly seconded his invitation. 
We have since learned that he is one of the 
leading men of Starville. 

We have as yet received no visits, with the 
single exception of a call from our nearest 
neighbor, Mrs. Alway and her two daughters, 
illiterate, unrefined people, ignorant of every- 
thing but work; nor do they seem to care for 
anything else. The worthy citizens of Starville 
are as yet ignorant of Elmgrove and its in- 
mates, and being strangers here, we cannot 
expect a very cordial welcome from the com- 
munity. : 

You cannot imagine how rapidly I have im- 
proved in the culinary department. I have 


tary—for I dared not give it to him—I was | become quite reconciled to early rising, and my 
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better half (who is much given to flattery) de- 
clares that I am really gifted in that line of 
the domestic arts pertaining to the table. My 
cook-book has proved a most efficient and 
valued assistant. Our table is now not only 
graced by excellent substantials, but waffles, 
muffins, and rolls are compounded without the 
slightest difficulty. I have even undertaken 
the delicate art of pastry, only yesterday sur- 
prising Rob with a delicious pudding as nice 
as any that ever issued from the oven when 
under Mrs. Lacy’s supervision. My first at- 
tempt at making cake was a complete failure, 
owing to the fact that I did not understand 
baking it. By having the oven too hot, it 
burned without rising. Ashamed of the ugly, 
heavy compound, I put it, as I thought, out of 
Rob’s reach, but intent on mischief, he spied 
it out, and teased me until I was really vexed. 
To console me, he brought me two dozen Po- 
land chickens. Oh, what beautiful creatures 
they seemed, with their glossy feathers and 
high top-knots! Rob built the cosiest little 
poultry house, with nice soft nests around the 
sides. I go daily out into the poultry-yard, 
and talk to my pets, calling each by a name of 
my own choosing. Then, too, we have a cow, 
and she is a perfect treasure ; I could not keep 
house without cream and butter. But I am 
not milk-maid, nor did I even make an effort 
to learn, for Ido not think milking a part of 
woman’s work, s@ Rob attends to that duty. 
A few days sinte he came into the kitchen, his 
eyes sparkling with pleasure. 

““My dear, you may give up your reign in 
the kitchen now, for Susy has consented to 
take your sceptre in that department at last.” 

“You dear old blunderer! Did you suppose 
I would let you pay out wages, poor as we are, 
to acook, when I can do it myself? What ex- 
travagance! Indeed, sir, I’ll nave no slovenly 
Susy in my pretty kitchen ; so please veto your 
orders to Susy at once, for I have learned bet- 
ter than she taught me.” rao % 

‘Dearie, you are not strong enough to wor 
so constantly. Remember, you have been a 
hot-house plant all your life.” 

“But, Rob, some exotics, when transplanted 
into open air, grow strong and hardy in their 
natures. I never enjoyed better health in my 
life ; and just think how time would hang upon 
my hands if I had nothing to do but a little 
sewing. My duties are light; even the water 
is here under the roof; and Susy does our 
washing; so please do not bring any one here 
to intrude upon our happiness.”’ 

“Have it as you please, dear wife; your 
eloquence always conquers me. Yet Susy 


will be close by, for her husband and five 
grown-up boys have hiredto me for this year ; 
so, dearie, the labor question is settled at 
last.’”’ 

O May! never, when Eloise Gilbert, did I 
appreciate my elegant and luxurious surrounde 





ings as I now appreciate this little farm with 
its modest cottage. Last year I did not know 
these hands were fit for anything but carrying 
their weight of jewels, and wandering over the 
piano keys. Now they are quite brown; but, 
as I detest black hands, I try to keep them 
white and soft. I sadly miss the grand piano 
in the parlor at home, for music is my special 
delight ; but, as I gave up the luxuries of city 
life willingly, I will not complain. As for my 
diamonds, I have put them beyond all hopes 
of redemption. I disposed of two valuable 
rings, and received a handsome sum of money 
for them, and saved several hundred dollars of 
my spending money. Robert does not know 
this, nor do I intend letting him into the secret 
until I go to S——— on a shopping expedition. 
That blissful period seems far in future at 
present, as we have no conveyance, unless I 
choose to make my first appearance on mule- 
back. I have no desire, however, to astonish 
the aristocrats of Starville, and will wait until 
we are able to purehase a horse buggy. 

One thing in this part of the country aston- 
ishes me, and that is the total absence of the 
beautiful. I returned Mrs. Alway’s call, and 
would you believe it? her house was devoid of 
carpets, the yard of flowers and grass, the 
fences were dewn, while pigs and poultry 
sunned themselves before the front door, and 
an air of general negligence pervaded every- 
thing. Just imagine how I felt as my sweep- 
ing silk trailed over the dirty floor, for I was 
actually so silly as to wear a rich brown silk. 
What would my stylish friends at home think, 
if they should see me in such company? 1 
confess that a feeling of contempt and disgust 
crept into my heart, but my conscience rebuked 
me for harboring such evil thoughts. I at- 
tributed their negligence to ignorance; but 
Rob says the Always are no exceptions to the 
general rule. The wealthy land owners about 
here are compelled to rent their extensive 
plantations in small portions to people who 
think it unnecessary to comfort to have any- 
thing they can do without. It seems to me 
that loving hands could always find something 
to add a shade of beauty to home, however 
humble. ‘‘Chacun a son goit.’’ If all my 
neighbors and acquaintances are like the Al- 
ways, Elmgrove will not often miss the pre- 
sence of its mistress. 

May, you are always at work. Can you 
not take one season of recreation and come 
to see us? I can hold out no great induce- 
ments ; but you delight in doing good to oth- 
ers, and as a visit from you would do us more 
good than anything else, you will feel repaid 
for your sacrifice in seeing us happy in your 
presence. Will youcome? Rob has just come 
in, and adds his entreaties to mine. You have 
never seen my noble husband. He is not 
young, nor has he regular features. Brown 
eyes and waving brown hair are his handsomest 
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features ; and he is so tall, I can stand erect 
under his extended arm. ‘To my partial eyes, 
he is handsome, for the nobility of soul that 
shines forth from the depth of his eyes. Will 
you come, May? Please write immediately, 
as I anxiousiy await your reply. 
Your loving friend, 
ELorsE WILMOT. 


ELMGROVE, June 5, 18—. 

DEAREsT May: Long and anxiously have I 
waited the coming of your welcome letter ; but 
it did not reach its destination until to-day, 
and [I hasten torespond. How you have glad- 
dened our hearts by saying, ‘‘I will come to 
Elmgrove next September!’ the very month 
when your visit can be made the most pleasant, 
for nature will then be resplendent in her most 
luxurious garments. Already has she trans- 
formed our little bird’s-nest into a bower of 
beauty. Robert protests that Titania’s bower, 
with its flowers and dewdrops, could never 
have been more fairy-like. I have never de- 
scribed Elmgrove for you, have 1? Had I the 
peu of our gifted Irving, I might draw for you 
an exquisite pen-picture ; but you must be con- 
tent with rugged outlines, until you can view 
our home with your own eyes. In my partial 
judgment, no place could be more beautiful. 
It is the cosiest little place imaginable. Rob- 
ert and I drew the plan together last summer. 
We have only four rooms, a hall, two verandas, 
store-room, pantry, and bath-room. The sit- 
ting-room faces the east, with long, low win- 
dows opening upon the front veranda, and 
overlooking the rippling, dancing waters. On 
the south side isa sunny bay window, which 
is my favorite retreat. The furniture is plain 
walnut, neat and inexpensive ; the carpets are 
ingrain, of bright colors and graceful pattern, 
for Brussels and velvet were beyond our means, 
and I think it extremely imprudent for young 
beginners to incur unnecessary debts. I have 
but one real luxury, and that is my choice little 
library, collected with so much care by my in- 
dulgent, generous father. Ruthie begged per- 
mission to forward it to me, and its handsome 
volumes serve to beguile many lonely hours. 

One evening in early spring, I prevailed on 
Robert to take me to the woods. The walk 
was long and tiresome, through briers and over 
rough ground ; but I forgot to be weary in my 
delight at finding great bunches of purple, yel- 
low, and white violets, larger and far more 
beautiful than any I had ever seen before; and 
wild, laxuriant vines, with dry, dead branches 
of last year’s growth still clinging to the trees, 
were just beginning to awaken from their win- 
ter slumber. Besides taking up a basket full 
of these, I filled my apron (I wear calico 
dresses and white aprons now) to overflowing 
with fresh mosses, which carpeted the earth 
with every shade of green; while Robert, who 
loves the beautiful as fervently as any woman, 


cut long, fiexile limbs of the bamboo for hang- 
ing-baskets. 

After supper, he made me two very pretty 
baskets, lined them with moss, and filled them 
with my shy violets; and now, though their 
bloom is gone, the thrifty green leaves seem 
breathing coolness upon the heated atmosphere. 
The bay-window which opens half in the sit- 
ting-room, half in the dining-room, is curtained - 


4 by a perfect mass of cypress, and tiny purple, 


and white morning-glories, the latter procured 
from the fields. My floral collection does not 
consist wholly of rustic plants, but I have my 
exotics, too. Robert came in one morning, 
saying :— 

** Eloise, I am going into town this morning. 
Have you any commissions to be filled?” 

“Yes; but how are you going?’’ for I had 
noticed that old Ben had all the horses—or 
mules, rather—at work. 

“On foot. Four miles are nothing to me.” 

Making a memoranda of petunia, nastartium, 
pansy, mignonette, and elyssum seeds, for my 
borders and baskets, I returned to my sewing. 
As I was parching coffee for dinner, I heard 
him calling me to come to the door and see 
Lady Lightfoot. Leaving the coffee to burn, 
I almost flew to the door, and, sure enough, 
there stood the prettiest little nag—bright bay, 
with white hind feet, white star_jn her fore- 
head, black mane and tail, an@®tiny silken 
ears. Gentle as a lamb, she rubbed her soft 
muzzle against my palm, while her large eyes 
beamed with almost human intelligence. 

“O Rob!” I cried, almost smothering her 
with kisses ; ‘‘ where in the world did you ever 
find this little beauty? You are the best, the 
dearest husband the world ever saw !”’ 

‘*How am I to answer your question, if you 
smother me so? She is yours, not mine!” 

*‘T never noticed that he had evaded my 
questiong I was so lost in admiration. Now 
was my“turn to plead a good excuse for getting 
a buggy. “But howam I to ride without a 
saddle? Or, even if I had one, I would not 
care to ride without you; so, please, Robert, 
take that two hundred dollars and buy a 
buggy.” 

“Well, Eloise, if you really wish it.”’ 

Here remembering the coffee, I hastened 
into the kitchen to find it burnt to a crisp, so 
there was waste all through ny own thought- 
lessness. The buggy was duly purchased and 
admired. Then nothing would do Robert but 
a drive into Starville. Oh, how proud we were 
of our stylish little turnout! Then, too, I was 
happy in the interesting mysteries of shopping 
once more. Driving to a florist’s, I ordered a 
dozen varieties of roses, the same of verbenas, 
six geraniums, several] fuchsias, heliotropes, a 
Japan honeysuckle, a sprig of English ivy, and 

one of those pretty rustic stands that can be 
had so cheap now. Robert was evidently as- 
| tonished at what seemed very much like ex- 
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travagance, and his brow clouded when he 
drew out his pocketbook to pay for them, and 
found that he had not the requisite amount; 
nor was his astonishment lessened when I 
quietly paid the bill, and ordered them sent to 
Elmgrove. Then we drove to a gallery in 
search of paintings, for the walls looked so 
bare and cheerless without pictures. We found 
some rare oil paintings, and excellent Chromos, 
but we passed by the former in silent admira- 
tion, nor stayed to be tempted by their delicate 
coloring. The latter were within our reach, 
and we selected four of the handsomest, also 
several brackets. When I left my father’s, 
having only one large trunk with me, I could 
not well remove any of the numerous trifles 
with which my room was adorned; nor did I 
dare do so, lest suspicion should have been 
aroused. Only one pair of elegant Parian 
vases did I bring away. Ruthie says, father 
had all my pictures taken down; even my por- 
trait was sent to the attic. O May! it is so 
hard to think that he has shut me out of his 
heart and home for the simple reason that I 
love a poor man. 

Now the Chromos lend an air of real luxury 
to the rooms. My rustic stand, crowned with 
bloom, and scattering perfume, graces the cen- 
tre of the sitting-room. One bracket supports 
a vase of flowers, the other a basket of trailing 
ground-ivy, and the remaining vase stands 
upon our table, in lieu of a silver castor. Part 
of my exoties line the bay window, thus lend- 
ing their bright presence to cheer both sitting- 
room and dining-room, The remainder bloom 
upon the verandas. Robert says the kitchen 
is as pretty as the sitting-room. I even dragged 
my mania for flowers into its precincts, and 
filled the windows with annuals, 

Perhaps you wonder how I acquired my skill 
in horticulture in so short a time. Robert be- 
ing very fond of both horticulture and agricul- 
ture, subscribes for a journal treating of these 
subjects alone, and so fully does it explain the 
habits of plants, one cannot miss being suc- 
cessful in their cultivation, if careful in follow- 
ing its instructions. We will soon have an 
abundance of vegetables; then I will have to 
refer again to my valued assistant—the cook- 
book. Robert takes great pride in our kitchen- 
garden, and has rendered it almost as tasteful 
as my flowers. 

Though I have many, many things here to 
add to my happiness, it is still incomplete. 
True to human nature, my heart has its spring 
of melancholy, whose turbid waters sometimes 
overflow, and deluge the flowers blooming 
there. A shadow of sadness dims the sunshine 
of peace. If father would only forgive me, I 
would be truly content ; but he will not. May, 
I wrote to him, hardly daring to hope for an 
answer. I told him all about our present cir- 
cumstances, taking care not to say a word in 
reference to his displeasure. A few days later, 





Robert handed me two letters. In the super- 
scription of one, I immediately recognized 
father’s penmanship. How my heart thrilled 
with hope! With fingers trembling so I could 
not break the seal, I tore off the envelope— 
my own letter fell, unopened, into my lap. 
Robert saw the tears of disappointment I could 
not repress, and silently drew me to him, ten- 
derly stroking my hair, until I regained my 
composure ; then he whispered, ‘‘ Never mind, 
darling ; he shall be proud of us yet. We will 
not despair, but write again soon, and ask him 
to come to see us.’’ 

Brushing away the tears, I tried to smile, 
and neither of us has alluded to the subject 
since; but, May, I fear that dear father thinks 
I only want to regain my lost share of his 
property. If he will only take me back to his 
heart, and love us both as his children, how 
gladly will I relinquish all else to Ruthie! I 
see Robert and a stranger approaching the 
gate. A visitor isa prodigy to menow. Adieu 
until he takes his leave. 

June 6.—You cannot guess who the stranger 
(if such he may be called) proved tobe. No 
other than Mr. Mosby, the old gentleman we 
met on the steamer. The sight of his kind 
face so surprised and delighted me, that, for- 
getting that I had seen him but once before, I 
gave him a real hearty handshaking. A year 
ago, the tips of my fingers would have been 
extended to meet a proffered hand; but you 
must remember that Eloise Wilmot is not 
Eloise Gilbert. After welcoming Mr. Mosby 
to Elmgrove, and a few conventionalisms being 
interchanged, he complimented my improved 
appearance, and inquired how 1 endured tke 
sudden transition from New York life to the 
rude wilds of Arkansas, adding, ‘‘ You cer- 
tainly must be content, if your face tells the 
truth.’’ 

**T have no time for discontented murmur- 
ings. My house needs my thoughts, as well 
as my hands, so 1 have resolutely banished 
repinings.”’ 

Here Robert interposed: ‘‘ Yes, she verily 
believes this house requires all her time and 
thoughts; nor will she listen to my repeated 
persuasions that a servant is necessary to bear 
the drudgery, at least. 

“Do you really mean to say that you do your 
own work, Mrs. Wilmot? I know, most of our 
Southern ladies are now compelled to perform 
almost every menial labor; servants are so 
hard to procure, and very trifling when pro- 
cured. But you being so entirely unused to 
such work, Ido not see how you can accom- 
plish it all.’ 

‘It required both time and patience to learn, 
but I succeeded at last.”’ 

“Stay to tea, Mr. Mosby, and put to test her 
proficiency. I assure you she is an excellent 
cook.”’ 

He complied, and with pride (pardonable 
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pride, I call it) I saw the look of pleased sur- 
prise in his eyes when he entered our cosey 
dining-room, and glanced at the pure white 
linen, the smooth ware, and fresh flowers. As 
this was the first time we had ever had com- 
pany to tea, I took my seat behind the urn, 
feeling like a bashful child ; but my embarrass- 
ment was quickly removed by the easy grace 
of our guest. Before taking leave at an early 
hour, as he had to ride back to Starville, he 
promised to bring out his wife and daughter 
the next week; so I am to see something of 
refined society at last. Three more months, 
and I shall see my dearest May. In the mean 
time, write very soon to your friend 
ELOISE. 


ELMGROVE, July 28, 18—. 

Darina May: Now that dinner has been 
removed, and the dishes rinsed up, I am ready 
for a confidential chat with you. You can have 
no idea what a cheering influence your sympa- 
thetic letters exercise, nor what delight I take 
in recording my experiences to you. Iamin 
a particularly communicative mood this after- 
noon ; make up your mind to read an unusually 
long letter. The lapping waves idly chafing 
the banks of the river, the murmuring leaves, 
whispering south wind, all exert a soothing 
power over my happy heart which keeps softly 
repeating, ‘‘There is no joy but calm.”’ This 
little world, that so often seems full of nought 
but sorrow and tears, rivals in beauty the bliss- 
ful Utopia when the heart is overflowing with 
gratitude and love. Spontaneous thanksgiv- 
ings to our blessed Jesus continually flow from 
the soul. We are the authors of our own hap- 
piness or misery. Brooding over woes only 
multiplies them. Life at best is but a little 
while even when compared with the endless 
cycles of time, what is it then in an infinite 
eternity? I do not mean that cone can smile 
and be contert with any lot. Oh,no! Wecan- 
not help being influenced by circumstances, but 
we need not always fiJl our hearts with ashes, 
and cover our heads with sackcloth “A 
merry heart maketh a cheerful countenance ; 
but by sorrow of the heart the spirit is broken.” 
I am not selfish in my happiness, but am impa- 
tient to share it with you. I can scarcely wait 
for the day that will bring youtous. You can- 
not fail to be pleased here, for not only will 
Nature welcome you, but I can promise you 
society as polite and cultivated as our own na- 
tive States can produce. 

True to his promise, Mr. Mosby brought his 
lady, his daughter, and eldest son to see us. I 
was really surprised at meeting such a gentle, 
lovely old lady as Mrs. Mosby, and a young 
lady so graceful and modest as Miss Mary. I 
had imagined that Arkansas could produce no- 
thing but uncouth, ill-mannered, illiterate peo- 
ple, and an abundance of cotton, but I am very 
pleasantly disappointed. I will not say any- 


| thing about Mr. Edward Mosby’s appearance, 
but will let you form your own opinion of that 
young gentleman. One could easily perceive 
‘rom the total absence of restraint that the 
Mosbys had always been accustomed to luxury, 
so I was not surprised, when I returned their 
call to find them residing in a palatial mansion, 
surrounded by a splendid grove near the sub- 
urbs of Starville. The interior was tastefully 
and richly furnished. Since then Mrs, Mosby 
and I have interchanged frequent visits, and 
Miss Mary has spent a week at our cottage, 
and her company is quite a treat. She went 
into ecstasies over my flowers. She is so lively 
that you will be delighted with her; nor is she 
the only young lady you will meet here, for 
Misses Shotwell, Brown, and several others 
have called on me. The married ladies have 
not slighted me, but as I am quite as young as 
their daughters, the company of the latter is 
more congenial than the former. 

Miss Mary is very anxious to meet my friend 
May. If Ruthie could only come too while you 
are with us. I wrote for her, but she replied 
that she could not possibly come as father’s 
health was not very good. O May, what if he 
should sicken and die without forgiving his 
child! Ruthie says he looks very badly, and 
is very much depressed in spirits. Iam anx- 
iously awaiting a letter from her now, and I 
sadly fear it will contain bad tidings. My fore- 
bodings, however, may be false. Robert will 
be at home in a few minutes, and I must go to 
meet him, as he has been to S———, and may 
have a letter for me. Good-by until after tea. 

July 29.—I was not disappointed in my pre- 
sentiments ; th d news came. Father has 
been very, very #J, even unto death, but by the 
faithful attendance and skill of Doctor Ramsay, 
and the goodness of our All-merciful Father, 
he is recovering. Ruthie says he called for 
Eloise, his humming-bird, almost incessantly 
in the wild ravings of delirium. Daring to 
hope from this that he would recall me when 
his mind was again tranquil, she ventured to 
ask if she might telegraph for me, but he reso- 
lutely refused, and bade her plead for me no 
more. O May, May! But yesterday I was 
boasting of my happiness, and now see what a 
blow has fallen upon me! Never until now 
did I despair of obtaining pardon, but alas! he 
has declared himself willing that I should drift 
away forever. Perhaps the day may come 
when I can pour balm in his wounded heart ; 
perhaps I may yet prove to him that my dearly- ; 
beloved Robert is worthy to be called his son. 
My little home is ever open to him, but as I 
wilfully left his fireside, I will not sue for re- 
admittance. I humbly pray that he may be 
spared to darling Ruthie, at least until she has 
found a true and noble protector as I have 
done. 

I must tell you how I am preparing for your 
visit, and not tire you longer with my sad re- 
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pinings. You are to occupy our only bed-room, 
which I have rendered almost as pretty and in- 
viting as the sitting-room. Two freshly-filled 
baskets swing in the veranda in front, and I 
made two beautiful frames of pine-cones pro- 
cured in Mississippi. Cutting each scale from 
the cone, I sewed them in layers on a circular 
frame of pasteboard, each successive layer over- 
lapping the former, so that only the polished 
portion of the scale remained visible, orna- 
menting the top, bottom, and sides with little 
bouquets of acorns, acorn cups, arbor-vite 
flowers, snail-shells, small knotted pine stems, 
and tiny periwinkles picked up from the river 
bank. Two coats of varnish gave the required 
finish to the whole. They are the most elegant 
home-made frames I have ever seen. Having 
placed in one of them a small copy of the Ma- 
donna, and a small sketch of Hudson scenery 
in the other, I hung them with scarlet cord. A 
fresh-water aquarium, made of large window- 
glass, is also in preparation for your amuse- 
ment, and you shall have one of my vases for 
your toilet-table. This morning I threw open 
the shutters and let the sunlight enter, and I 
wondered if you would think our dear home 
half as beautiful as it seems to my love-dazzled 
eyes. Edgar Poe has said that an imagined joy 
or sorrow is as delightful or as distressing as a 
real one. According to that theory, if I ima- 
gine my home exceeds all others in loveliness, 
that is sufficient to my happiness, though other 
people may think very differently. You re- 
member I once referred to the air of negligence 
that characterizes the domicil of the Always. 
As they are very poor people, and live very 
near us, I thought perha hint might be 
given by which they would profit ; but always 
feel a delicacy in offering advice or suggestions, 
when Iam so conscious of my own inefficiency. 
I would not thank anybody to tell me of my 
faults and shortcomings, especially would such 
conduct in a stranger appear not only misplaced 
but impertinent. Alice Alway seemed particu- 
larly pleased with me, and as she is really a 
good girl in her way, I encouraged her to come 
to Elmgrove frequently, always taking pains 
to interest her in my flowers and books. She 
evidently was much pleased with the former, 
so I gave her seed and slips, showing her how 
to plant them to the best advantage. She took 
care to follow my directions ; but not long since 
she came in with a troubled face. Thinking 
something unpleasant had occurred at home, I 
thought to divert her thoughts, and asked :— 

“How are your plants thriving, Alice? I 
have some rose-cuttings for your collection.” 
Without knowing it, 1 had touched the sore 
spot in her heart. 

‘**T have no flowers, Mrs. Wilmot. Last night 
father left the gate open, and this morning I 
found my treasures all rooted up and trampled 
down by the hogs. I cried about it, and though 
father seemed very sorry, I could not help get- 





ting angry and speaking cross ;’’ here the un- 
happy girl burst into tears. ‘“‘Ma thought so 
much of the nasturtiums; but the verbenas and 
the purple pansies were my favorites.” 

I comforted her with promises of more, and 
now she has quite a handsome bed of thrifty 
young plants. This is my first effort at doing 
good, and thus far it has been successful. 
When you come you can help me to learn the 
giddy Eloise to be of some use in the world. 

The sun is shining gloriously this morning, 
and not a leaf is stirring, while my chickens 
sing cheerily. My little flock of twelve has 
increased to seventy in number. <A steamer 
glides swiftly down the smooth river, throwing 
a shower of pearly spray from her wheels. 
Now I can plainly read the name, ‘“ Bonnie 
Bess ;’’ the very same that ianded us here seven 
nionths since. What changes a year brings 
forth! 

Now, dearest May, I hope that this letter 
shall be answered in person. Tell them at 
home not to expect you back until next spring, 
for we will certainly keep you through the win- 
ter. Don’t fret about that school of yours. If 
you cannot exist without something to keep you 
at work from morning till night, we will try to 
get you aclass of these little sunburnt, bare- 
footed children which swarm from every hovel 
and cabin. Then you will have ample oppor- 
tunity for imparting your goodness and wisdom 
to the ignorant and needy. Again I say, “be 
sure and come.”’ The first of September will 
find at least one anxious watcher on the banks 
of the Mississippi. Good-by. 

Your sincere friend, ELOISE. 


ELMGROVE, December 28, 18—. 

Darutne LirrLe Rvurare: With a heart 
overflowing with gladness, I sit down to write 
to my dearest, best of sisters. May bade us 
good-by yesterday, but is soon to return, not 
as May Evelyn, but as Mrs. Edward Mosby. 
The story is quite romantic, from beginning to 
end. May came to us when autumn was just 
tinging the green of the landscape with gold ; 
the corn was ripening, and the cotton-bolls 
were bursting with snowy whiteness. Nothing 
forms a prettier picture than a large cotton 
plantation before the frost has blackened the 
leaves; however, as my ideas have become 
quite countrified (to use a vulgar expression), 
many may not agree with me upon this point. 
When we were schoolmates, you remember, 
May was larger than I; but, when we met on 
her arrival, I was surprised by her pale face 
and slender form, for I am an inch taller than 
she is, and I was never large. I was so glad to 
see her, that I could not speak for tears. She 
came in the night; Dut, as she had written 
that we might expect her on the “La Belle,” 
we were on the watch. When the steamer 
whistled, Robert and I hurried down the bank, 
and met her on the foot of the stairs leading 
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on deck. Our meeting was such a joyful one, 
that I saw the clerk was much amused at our 
extravaganzas. We sat up until a very late 
hour; so, knowing that she must be very much 
fatigued by her long journey, I was very care- 
ful, when I arose in the morning, to make no 
noise to awaken her. Robert gathered fresh 
flowers for the table, while I prepared a dainty 
breakfast. 

“She is as sweet and good as she is beauti- 
ful,’’ I was saying to Robert, when she walked 
in from the back veranda. 

‘No slanders,”’ she said, laughing. ‘I have 
been out in the grove admiring this charming 
little retreat.’’ Turning to Robert, she con- 
tinued, “‘How did you ever capture this mad- 
cap Eloise ?’’ 

“She needed no coaxing, but came to me of 
her own accord,” he replied, merrily. 

I did not reply to this teasing answer, for I 
think it wrong to produce unkind feelings in 
the family circle, even by a jest, for it may be 
taken in earnest. May praised my dexterity 
in handling the culinary implements, and de- 
clared that she had not felt so hungry in a year 
before. All day long I could scarcely take my 
eyes from her pure, pale face. Oh, how her 
presence cheered me! You, Ruthie, have 
never been away from home, and know not 
how welcome is a loved face and form in a 
strange land. I felt a strange fear that she 
was too frail to last long in this rude world. 
She had over-exerted herself in the school-room, 
and a long spell of sickness had ensued as the 
consequence. Robert procured a saddle for 
her, and we insisted upon her taking a ride 
early each morning, while the air was cool and 
fresh from the river. Ina week a faint color 
stained the bloodless cheeks, and the blue eyes 
brightened. Now comes the romance. I was 
in the dining-room, weighing the ingredients 
for a marble cake, one morning, when she 
came ir, with her face glowing from exercise, 
and her bright hair flowing over her black 
dress. , 

“There!’’ she exclaimed. “Is not that 
tempting ?’’ and she held up a branch of grape 
leaves, and several clusters of small, shining 
grapes. ‘I found them near the roadside, but 
unfortunately they were beyond my reach. 
Almost ready to leave them as ‘sour grapes,’ I 
turned, and behold, 

“*A gallant knight, 
Gayly bedight,’ 
there at my side, asking permission to get 
them forme. Of course, I assented. Pulling 
them down, he broke them off, and handing 
them to me with a bow worthy of Chesterfield, 
he rode off.’’ 

“Was your cavalier handsome?” I asked, 
anxious to find out who he was. 

“ He evidently thought so, though I was too 
deeply absorbed in my grapes to pay particular 
attention to him. We will have to get Mr. 





Wilmot to climb the tree and gather this deli- 
cious wild fruit for tarts and jellies.”’ 

**He has just gone with Mr. Edward Mosby, 
who came out to bring home some books bor- 
rowed from my library, and to say Miss Mary 
would be out Thursday. Did you not meet 
them ?” : 

‘‘No; I came through a by-path, leaving the 
travelled road,” and here the subject dropped. 

The very next day, however, Robert drove 
her into Starviile, and left her in the gallery 
while he attended to some business elsewhere. 
In examining some paintings, she let fall her 
glove, and who should be present to restore ft 
but the same knight of the grape-tree. 

**T wonder if he is not a shadow, ora ghost? 
And why does he haunt me?’’ she exclaimed, 
merrily, when relating the incident to me. 

“Perhaps so,” I replied. ‘Be careful, or 
you will see him again in your lonely rides.’ 

When Wednesday came—this was Saturday 
—she returned earlier than usual, and came 
into the kitchen, breathlessly exclaiming: ‘I 
have seen him again! I am really inclined to 
believe he is an evil spirit, who dwells in these 
woods. But he seems rather friendly inclined 
towards me, for Lady took a sudden fit of con- 
trariness when the young gentleman passed 
her, and refused to go forward, but turned her 
head homeward. Alighting from his own 
beautiful animal, and politely addressing me, 
he called my contrary steed by name, and 
started her in the right direction. Lady knew 
him, and seemed to feel no fear. He certainly 
has magnificent eyes, for, since he seems to be 
my constant guard on all oecasions, I thought 
it well enough to take a good look at him.’ 

‘Mr. Mosby has come to say his sister will 
unavoidably be detained at home to-morrow. 
Lay aside your hat, and come in the sitting- 
room to play lady, while I finish my kitchen 
duties.”’ 

Going to her room for a few moments to ar- 
range her dress, she returned. Her face grew 
crimson when she met Mr. Mosby. 

**We have met before, Miss Evelyn.’’ 

Then the truth suddenly flashed into my 
mind. He was the shadowy knight, and had 
everheard the conversation that we had just 
passed concerning him. Poor May was terri- 
bly distressed about it, and seemed relieved 
when he took his leave. He appeared to find 
great pleasure in her society, for his visits were 
very frequent during the next three months. 
Nothing could have pleased me better than 
their union, for he was very handsome, with a 
fine education, and valuable property to a large 
amount, and I was anxious to see my darling 
friend mistress of a handsome establishment 
and a noble heart. Still, I did not know May’s 
sentiments towards him, for she was very reti- 
cent whenever his name was mentioned, and I 
could not ask the confidence she withheld. 
One evening Robert and I were sitting in the 
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dining-room reading. May was with Mr. Mosby 
in the sitting-room. Presently the door opened, 
and they both came in, Edward smiling, and 
May blushing and embarrassed. 

‘Dear friends, will you not exert your per- 
suasive powers in my behalf? I have told 
this fair girl of my devotion at her shrine, and 
though her heart echoes my sentiments, still I 
cannot prevail upon her to let me accompany 
her to her eastern home, as her lawful pro- 
tector. As her mother is absent, and May is 
unwilling to remain from home but a few days 
longer, I ask you, her present guardians and 
friends, to give her to me. Mrs. Evelyn would 
surely not refuse me her daughter, when she 
knows that I am her own choice. Will you 
give her to me?” 

‘*Yes,”’ replied Robert. ‘‘ You shall have 
my consent, if you will promise to keep her 
here through the holidays.”’ 

**And mine, too,” I added; “and I will 
write a long letter, making your peace with 
Mrs. Evelyn for robbing her, if you will bring 
May back to Starville to stay always.”’ 

“Which conditions I will fulfil only too 
gladly ;’’ then, turning pleadingly to May, who 
was still silent, ‘‘ May I claim my bride in the 
presence of the world on Christmas morning ?”’ 

The shy eyes were not lifted, but the answer 
was low and distinct: ‘‘As you will.” 

They were quietly married Christmas morn- 
ing at the Presbyterian church in Starvilie, 
only a few friends being present. A truly 
magnificent supper was given at the Mosby 
mansion. The happy pair have gone on a short 
visit to the bride’s home. Her relatives could 
not have selected a better husband for her than 
Edward Mosby. When they return, they will 
be surprised to find an elegant mansion fitted 
up for them ; for Mr. Mosby, Sr., intends pur- 
chasing for them one of the most beautiful 
residences in S Thus you see May will 
always be near me. Well does she deserve 
happiness. 

I never spent a happier Christmas in New 
York than the one just gone. Robert made 
money this season upon his farm, and what 
do you suppose he gave me fer a Christmas 
present? A match for my fleet Lady Light- 
foot. Both were owned by Mr. Mosby. In 
return, I gave him a dressing-gown, of mode- 
colored Cashmere, lined with crimson silk. To 
make up the difference in cost of his gift and 
mine, I threw in a half-dozen kisses. 

I wish you and father many happy greetings 
and merry Christmas. I am sorry his health 
continues so delicate. It is too cold for him in 
New York. Tell him his little Eloise lives in 
a warmer clime, and will nurse him back to 
health, if he will only come to her Western 
home. Entreat him to come, darling Ruthie, 
that my joy may be complete. 

Now that the season of gayety has opened, I 
suppose you live in a perfect whirlpool of mer- 








riment, dancing and skating night after night. 
Winter is not so intensely cold in this latitude, 
but is rendered very unpleasant by frequent 
rains. The angry river, swollen and rough, 
will overflow its banks when spring shall 
loosen the icy chains of the mountain streams, 
and a great portion of this State be deluged by 
the rushing waters. Robert chose a spot above 
high-water mark. 

Please write very soon, Ruthie, and tell me 
father’s reply to our invitation. I say ‘‘ours,”’ 
for Robert warmly seconds it; and you be sure 
and come with him, if he will consent. 

Your loving sister, ELOISE. 


ELMGROVE, June 15, 18—. 

DEAR INDULGENT READER: Perhaps you 
have been sufficiently interested in the for- 
tunes of the characters presented in these let- 
ters written by my feeble pen, to wonder what 
has become of them; if joy and peace attend 
their footsteps, or if discontent has destroyed 
forever the beauty of their lives. If such 
thoughts have occurred, I am glad to assure 
you that ‘‘all is well that ends well.”” My cup 
of blessings has been filled to overflowing. The 
Good Father, with His unerring hand, has Jed 
me all the way in paths of peace, and guided 
all my loved ones through crooked windings, 
until at last we all walk side by side. My 
father has not only forgiven my beloved Robert 
and his faithful wife, but is ever with them. 
The golden sunlight that floods the rippling 
waters shines down into the depths of my happy 
heart. 

Last Christmas, when I wrote to Ruthie, 
asking her and father to come to Elmgrove, I 
followed it by another to father himself. No 
answer came, and hope died within my heart, 
for I feared he had interdicted Ruthie’s letters, 
and thus severed the last link binding me to 
my childhood’s home. But what was our sur- 
prise and joy when, one evening in February, 
I saw a hack drive up to the gate. Thinking 
its inmates were visitors from Starville, I went 
to the mirror to smooth my disordered hair and 
adjust my collar, and then answered the bell. 
There stood my dear, dear father, and darling 
little Ruthie. With one quick cry of joy, I was 
in his arms, and then all was dark. I awoke, 
and found myself lying upon the lounge in the 
sitting-room, and father and Ruthie anxiously 
watching me. 

“This is a strange welcome, Humming-bird ; 
are you not glad to see us?” asked father, 
playfully, while Ruthie kissed me in silence. 
‘“‘Where is Robert? While you lay here so 
still and white, I feared you might die ere we 
could find restoratives.”’ 

‘‘No danger of that, for joy seldom kills. I 
am well now. Robertis in the field somewhere ; 
I will run and ring the farm-bell for him.” In 
a moment more I was back again. My joy was 
quite as extravagant as was poor Friday's upon 
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finding his father among the prisoners bound 
in the enemy’s canoe. 

When Robert came in I was sitting on father’s 
knee stroking his haggard face, and asking a 
thousand eager questions. Gently putting me 
down, he arose and extended his hand, say- 
ing :— 

“Tam glad to see you, my son.” 

“You are welcome to Elmgrove, father,’ 
taking the extended hand; ‘‘and you too, little 
sister.’’ The reconciliation was complete. 

Father’s previous displeasure was forgotten 
in our fulness of joy; nor was it ever alluded 
to but once afterward, and then was locked in 
oblivion forever. Ruthie was perfectly delight- 
ed, and declared that she would rather live West 
than in the city of New York. 

“Would. you really like to move here, 
Ruthie?” asked father, looking up from his 
reading. 

‘*Yes, father. Eloise has improved until 1 
am ashamed of my uselessness. She has stored 
her mind with useful and practical knowledge, 
while I have done nothing. Nor has labor de- 
tracted from her good looks.”’ 

‘Hush, flatterer!’’ I began, but she dragged 
me before the mirror, and continued :— 

‘Look there! Clear brown eyes, soft, sunny 
hair, and rosy cheeks are more than I can boast! 
Father, please do not go back to the noisy, dusty 
city.’ 

“ The owner of the plantation adjoining mine 
is deeply involved in debt, and would gladly 
dispose of it very cheap for cash. Suppose you 
buy it, Mr. Gilbert ; you will find it an excel- 
lent investment. These cotton plantations 
yield a handsome income when well managed,”’’ 
said Robert. 

‘Please buy it, dear father,’’ I pleaded, in 
myturn. ‘‘ Your constitution has been so worn 
by the harassing cares of business, that it needs 
recuperation, You are getting too old to trou- 
ble yourself with the amassing of wealth. You 
have enough of worldly goods, now take your 
ease. This dear old face is too thin; country 
air will restore your wasted strength.”’ 

**My possessions are not so vast as you may 
suppose, for no less than half of my property 
went to pay heavy losses of the Gilbert Bank- 
ing Company. Being president of the bank, I 
advanced the funds necessary to prevent a fail- 
ure. I may be repaid, however, when the com- 
pany again securesits footing. Inever told my 
children of this, for my estate is still sufficient 
for their wants and mine. You have almost 
persuaded me to retire to the country, for lam 
truly tired of taxing my brain with business 
problems. Will you ride over with me to the 
plantation you speak of, Robert? If it suits 
me, and the terms are favorable, I may decide 
to remain here after all.”’ 

Suffice it to say that the plantation suited, 
and a bargain was struck. Ruthie stayed with 





us and father returned to New York, retired 
from’ his position in the bank, leased out the 
elegant homestead, and removed his hand- 
somest furniture to Elmgrove, from whence jt 
will be transferred to the tasteful cottage now 
building on father’s plantation. Ruthie will be 
mistress there ; but good Mrs. Lacy consented to 
come to Arkansas to preside over her patron’s 
table and larder; so Ruthie will still have to 
perform no labor, nor brown her pretty white 
hands. Father wished to enlarge our cottage 
and replenish it, but neither Robert nor I would 
listen to such a proposition. We will be able 
to help ourselves ‘‘after awhile,’ if we go 
steadily onward. We only accepted a magni- 
ficent piano and two splendid paintings. 

Mrs. Edward Mosby is still my dearest friend, 
and her new relatives think she has not an equal 
in goodness and beauty. She often says that 
‘the lines have fallen to her in pleasant places,’ 
nor does she regret her visit to the wild, wild 
West. 

Now, dear reader, a few more words in praise 
of Elmgrove, and I will bid you adieu. It has 
improved in appearance since last summer. 
The lawn has been separated from the yard by 
a neat paling, and a circular drive laid off and . 
covered with white sand. A flourishing young 
orchard of apples, peaches, plums, cherries, 
pears, and apricots, in three years will supply 
us with an abundance of fruit. Nor has my 
ever-thoughiful Robert forgotten to cultivate 
small fruits. Only yesterday I gathered a large 
bowl of delicious strawberries from vines set 
out last fall. Young housekeepers should not 
despond because they have to wait two or three 
or even five years for the luxuries of home; 
but remember trifles that cost but a small sum 
often yield infinite pleasure; nor is money ex- 
pended for a picture, a flower, or a tree wasted 
but saved. The picture may drive away an evil 
thought or discontented murmur; the flower 
will reproduce itself as beautiful as its parent 
plant; and the tree will bring forth fruit in due 
season. I have a thrifty flower garden and 
quite a collection of rare exotics which Ruthie 
ordered for me, besides numerous cuttings 
grown from my own stock. Ere the summer 
is gone a small green-house will be prepared for 
their protection from the winter atmosphere. 
People living in the country too frequently 
neglect the cultivation of plants, and excuse 
themselves by saying, ‘‘I have no time for such 
luxuries, nor money for such expensive pets.’’ 
Ten dollars will purchase as handsome a va- 
riety as any country lady could desire. Our 
little home lacks much of being perfect, but 
the jewel “‘ Content” is hidden within its walls. 

Gentle reader, these letters may seem ego- 
tistical, but they are the outpouring of a happy 
heart full o? love to its Creator and kindly feel- 
ing for its fellow creatures. Farewell. 

Truly your friend, E.Loise WILMor. 
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PASS IT ON. 


ALL life is a passing one—now for good, now 
for evil—and nothing ever moves alone and 
without communicating at the least vibration. 
But nothing passes on with such rapidity as ill- 
temper. Like a wave it propagates itself from 
point to point, till it finally breaks on some im- 
penetrable rock of calm good-humor, or dies 
away in its last outpour, having done its worst, 
spent its strength, and deluged the surround- 
ing country to the utmost of its power. When 
things go wrong with papa, he passes it on to 
mamma and the girls at home, and makes them 
cry about the dinner or their dress, because he 
has been vexed about matters with which din- 
ner and dress have no more to do than have 
mathematics with love-making. He cannot 
kick his broker who has sold out just as his 
shares are going up, or bought in just as they 
are going down, but he can kick Juno and the 
cat and the footstool in succession, and pass it 
on in spirit, if not in fact, to the man and the 
maid after. He cannot scold the judge because 
his summing up went against him, nor “give 
it’’ to his counsel whose forensic eloquence 
failed to make the worse appear the better 
cause; but he can snap mamma and snub the 
girls, and make these estimable members of so- 
ciety feel themselves put upon and in disgrace, 
and downhearted and despairing in conse- 
quence. When his grand lady-patient ruins 
the beautiful cure he had all but completed by 
her own obstinate folly, and so brings down on 
him the odium of professional failure, and of 
having lost an important case which every mis- 
erable little quack boasts he could have pulled 
through to a successful issue, it may not be 
very surprising, but it is decidedly uncomfort- 
able, when he comes home out of temper and 
as ‘surly as a bear,” as Mary Jane says, toss- 
ing her head indignantly. But, though not 
surprising, and quite in the order of human 
nature as a rule, we do not see why he should 
pass it on, as he invariably does, and make 
every one else smart because he is sore. It is 
to be presumed, however, that some mysterious 
power of soothing resides in this fact of passing 
it on, and that to propagate pain does somehow 
lessen its discomfort, and make one’s own share 
seem more bearable. When fortune buffets A, 
A smites B, who happens to be handy ; and B, 
because he has been annoyed by A, makes him- 
self the Nemesis of C, while C passes it on to 
D, and so on to the end of the row; but for the 
life of us we cannot see how A’s anxieties are 
lessened because C, D, and E are all put out of 
heart or ruffled in their tempers, as Nature has 
inclined them most to tears and sentiment or 
to frowns and irascibility. And we own we 
think it would have been more dignified in A, 
as the original push-pin, if he had borne the buf- 
fets of Fortune without making such a mighty 
ado, and had refrained from passing on a pain 





whereof the transfer did not shift nor lighten 
his own burden. If passing iton were synony- 
mous with lessening, and the propagation of a 
wave of discomfort included the annihilation 
of the cause whence it took its rise, well and 
good; but, as it does nothing of the kind—sim- 
ply inoculates with the same disorder, to the 
multiplication of patients but in nowise to the 
stamping out of the disease—we cannot see of 
what good it is, nor indeed can we rank it as 
any higher in the manifestations of instinct 
than the “swearing” of an angry cat or the 
barking of a troubled dog. It is strictly analo- 
gous to the child’s petulant slap administered 
to the chair against which it has fallen, or to 
the doll which would slip out of its hands. 
Right or wrong, reason or none, pass it on; 
slap the chair, shake the doll, scold wife and 
children, husband and servants—make every 
one within your sphere uncomfortable because 
you are so yourself, and read the righteousness 
of sympathy backwards, like a witch’s prayer 
in the days of darkness not so long ago. 

If a savage is beset by strange maladies, 
whereof he knows not the name or nature, he 
passes it on, and beheads a few dozens of his 
oldest and least delightful wives, or makes his 
prime minister or chief butler pay for it. A 
step farther in civilization, when a chief dies— 
as chiefs will—society then passes it on to his 
widow or widows; to his horse, perhaps, per- 
haps to his dog. Society in tears has no idea 
of weeping alone; less of allowing the dread 
shade to suffer the pangs of dissolution un- 
shared; so death is passed on like an ugly 
token, for though to share is not to divide, still 
less to diminish, it satisfies the sentiment some- 
how, and passing it on comes to be a virtue, 
which some please themselves by calling, with 
more euphony than truth, Fidelity. We our- 
selves pass it on even after our death. Old 
Hunks, for whose departure no eye will weep 
and many hearts will rejoice, passes it on by 
the directions he leaves about his funeral, by 
the clauses with which he ties up his property, 
by the uncomfortable bars here and liens there, 
which nullify the good of his bequests to the 
utmost of his ability ; while decency and pub- 
lic decorum—Heaven save the mark !—demand 
that all his relations and legatees shall spend 
a world of money in bombazine and crape, to 
preach to society the lie of Sorrow while con- 
fessing to themselves either indifference or re- 
lief. In fact, whatever we have in life painful 
and unpleasant, we pass it on; and our friends 
have to go about with their teeth on edge be- 
cause we have eaten sour grapes. 

If we come to joy and gladness, to pleasure 
and prosperity, that, indeed, is another matter ! 
Pass that on as much as you will, and as gene- 
rously. There was never any harm done yet 
by passing on happiness, and sharing with one’s 
friends one’s own delight. When your skies 
drop manna, oh, you beloved of the gods! turn 
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out your neighbors into your whitened fields | 


of fatness, each with his rake and bowl, as 
freely as you send your own retainers with 
your own shovels, and pass on the gain with- 
out too much scrutiny as to the amount gath- 
ered. You have enough for yourself, and it is 
better to let the rest be utilized than, as in the 
days of the old Israelites, to hoard it up in close 
places to putrefy and become worthless. We 
have all our little acre strewed with manna, 
and there is scarcely one among us whose 
bushel is so scantily provided he cannot pass 
on of his superfluity to his neighbor. To be 
sure, there must come the poorest by logical 
necessity ; but even he has his turn betimes at 
the harvest, and is able to pass on to another 
the help he has so often received for himself. 
The very gaberlunzie among men--beggar in 
goods, in happiness, in success—has every now 
and then glimpses of better times and brighter 
days, the sunshine of which he can pass on, yet 
leave himself none the poorer—on the contrary, 
all the richer! When it comes to Cesar in his 
stately palace of golden plenty, what amount 
may there not be of that delightful kind of di- 
vision which multiplies itself at each share it 
bestows on others? 

Pass iton. When Rosabella has been made 
happy by the offer of young Goldstick’s hand 
and heart, and the paternal acres as the tag, is 
she not more inclined to look with lenient eyes 
on that dreadful Rosamunda’s cap-setting at 
old Silverwand? She has got what her soul 
craved, for her own part, and is willlng now 
that her disters should scramble for their share. 

Pass it on. Pass on your knowledge, pass 
on your sympathy. That which you demand 
for yourself give to those who need as much, 
and may be move, than you. There are things 
which grow all the faster for being divided, 
and happiness is of them. Pass it on, then, ye 
who are happy, and God will bless you in your 
increase. 





<hetit 
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A MEMORY AND HOPE. 


BY AIDYL. 
ALTHOUGH I cannot go with you, 
I will with fancy. I can see, 
Between the hill of purple hue, 
The sunset sky break like a sea 
Of amber; and the shore, the bill, 
Seems sloping down to meet, until 
The summer twilight deeper grown, 
The shadows claim them as their own. 
* - * * * * on * 


’Tis morning, and I see the mist 

Above the river rise, its margin kissed 
By flowers; the island green, 

Within its embrace, lies between, 

Like Moore’s own ‘island,’ and where I 
Used oft to wish I, too, might fly; 

The sweotest spot my eye hath seen, 
The realized beauty of a dream. 








Aud then the slope, by tall pines crowned, 

Whose purple greenness to the ground 
Dropped many a jewelled cone. 

How eft we ’ve stood beneath to hear, 

With sound of waters flowing near, 
Their harp’s low, solemn mourn! 

Or sat upon the carpet brown, 

Woven of pine threads drooping down 
From tassels overhead. 

I see again that day in June, 

When heart and time were well in tune, 
And yet our talk was grave— 

Of things that were, things that might be. 

(Some dark hath been revealed, and we 
Much sunlight, too, have missed ; 

Just as we missed our book that day, 

For which we looked too far away, 

Which close beside us there did lay, 
Its edge by white flowers kissed. ) 


From out the shadow of the pines, 

The sunlight fell with golden gleam 
Upon the grain that westward signed, 
With every passing breath of wind, 

Until it met the emerald slope, 

Where berries gleamed like garnets red; 
While farther on a stately oak 

Its rustling branches proudly spread. 
And pausing there to gaze and rest, 

The sweetest music trembled through 
The leaves; a bird, with shining breast, 

Up towards the sunny azure flew ; 

And sitting there in happy mood, 

Beguiling time with book and talk, 

We watched a robin feed her brood, 

And then began our homeward walk ; 
But loitered by the water’s rim, 

And gathering blossoms growing there, 
You pinned a lily "neath my chin, 

A rose of crimson in my hair. 

We gathered ferns as children do, 

And moss, with tiny sparks of red; 
The waters gave them silver hue— 

Our love shall be like them, you said— 
The waters, Time, that, flowing on, 

Smoothes even pebbles ‘neath its feet. 
The sky grew rosy; Nature sang 

Her happiest songs. Day white and sweet! 
We hold it as a picture, framed 

Within our hearts—a painting rare, 
Which time can never fade or change ; 

We guard it still with tender care, 

Lest in contrast of winter days 

We lose the warmth of June’s blue sky; 
Lest in contrast of worldly ways 

Our roses drop by leaf and die. 


And while I dream, perchance you sit 

And think my thoughts and dream my dream; 
And while the shadows ’round you flit, 

You hear the music of the stream ; 
And when you come, will tell me all 

The changes time and man hath made, 
And if the trees have grown more tall, 

Or on the ground for use are laid. 
T list your coming as of old, 

With beating heart and quickened breath; 
You think the years have left me cold. 

Ten Junes have had their birth and death, 
But in my heart no other love 

Hath blossomed all the seasons through, 
And in the mansions up above 

T hope to pass all Junes with you. 


>> 








SELF is a poor centre of a man’s actions. 
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MY SECOND WINTER IN WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY AUNT MEHITABLE, 


WELL, Allie, our reception on the Monday 
after | wrote to you, was ever so nice; an’ we 
had a good many callers. All the afternoon 
the sidewalk was lined with fine carriages, an’ 
finely dressed ladies was a-comin’ an’ a-goin’, 
I don’t mind just how many called, but there 
was fifty, at the least calculation, I reckon. 
Two o’ these was wives o’ cabinet ministers ; 
several was wives an’ daughters o’ Senators ; 
an’ dozens on dozens was the ladies o’ mem- 
bers. We used to think in the country that it 
was great things to be a member o’ Congress ; 
an’ so it is even here, when a man does some- 
thin’ great, or is rich enough to live in grand 
style, an’ give grand parties. But, deary me! 
just a common member o’ Congress ain’t a 
great deal more in Washin’ton than a clerk in 
the Treasury or State Department. Besides 
them I mentioned at our reception, was two 
celebratec lady writers, three editors o’ news- 
papers, one lecturer, an’ two artists. These 
we’d met at Mr. King’s, an’ invited to our 
house. A number o’ the ladies aad brought 
gentlemen with ’em, so there was no dulness, 
an’ the time passed nicely. Miss Rankin sur- 
prises me. She has such a knack o’ sayin’ the 
right thing at the right time—a thing that 
everybody can’t do. I think it’s a great gift 
here in society—an’ it’s a great gift anywhere. 
A body that knows what to do an’ say without 
studyin’ it out, can git along in town or coun- 
try. Some folks always do just what they 
oughtn’t, an’ just when they oughtn’t. An’ 
then again, some never know when to quit 
a-talkin’. Now Miss Rankin knows this as 
well as anybody ; an’ when she listens, she has 
her face all lit up like, as if she was wonder- 
fully interested ; an’ I think she is, for she’s 
fond o’ company. Don’t you mind o’ hearin’ 
your grandfather say that Aaron Burr’s great 
charm was that he was a good listener. Well, 
I think there’s a great deal in it. I’ve noticed 
it often since, that when a neighbor would 
come in to set awhile, if I kind o’ drawed her 
out to talk about herself an’ her own affairs, 
she always seemed a good deal better enter- 
tained than if I set down to tell her about 
what /’d seen an’ heard. 

I wore a new sage-green silk dress that Nat 
got me, with pale flesh-tinted gloves an’ neck- 
tie; an’ Miss Rankin looked beautiful in pale 
blue silk, faced an’ trimmed with rose-color. 
She wore pearl jewelry, an’ pale roses in her 
hair an’ at her throat. 

Next come our dinner party, on Wednesday 
at six o’clock. I got up the finest old Virginny 
dishes I could, an’ you all know that I’m not 
second rate at cooking. We had everything 
that was nice. We had evergreens an’ flowers 





| jn the dinin’-room, an’ parlor, an’ hall ; an’ the 


table was beautifully decorated. Miss Rankin 
overseen all that part, while I attended to the 
cookin’, an’ we really had a pleasant time. I 
know that dinner parties in town’s ginerally 
stiff; but the Virginny folks ain’t stiff, an’ we 
had the Virginny Senators, an’ several o’ the 
members, an’ a dozen others—twenty-two in 
all. It ain’t worth while to tell you their 
names ; I can do that when I see you. . I wore 
the same dress I wore a-Monday, an’ Miss 
Rankin wore hern. We had Virginny cider, 
an’ wine made from our own grapes, but no 
other liquors. Toasts was drank in these 
harmless cups, an’ [’]I tell you of two or three. 
The first was give by one o’ the Senators: 
“Old Virginny! May she rise from her ashes 
like the Pheenix of old, and retain her vigor 
for a thousand years!’’ This was answered by 
a pretty little speech from the other Senator, 
who then give, ‘“‘The matrons of Virginny! 
May they all keep as plump as their turkeys, 
as honest as their pies, and as beautiful and 
sweet as their floating islands!’’ This was to 
compliment me, an’ at the same time praise 
three of the dishes on the dinner table. I 
bowed to acknowledge it, an’ Nat rose up an’ 
spoke beautifully about the mothers o’ Vir- 
ginny. He then give the “Daughters o’ the 
dear old State,” when Mr. C , a bachelor 
member, rose an’ replied in a splendid speech. 
He’s a very fine young man, Allie, an’ if he 
ain’t caught this winter, I want you to git ac- 
quainted with him. 

But the dinner all went off nicely, an’ then 
we went to the parlor, an’ the fancy waiter 
we 'd hired for the day, with our toy to help 
him, brought in the coffee. An’ you just ought 
to a-heard ’em talkin’ about that coffee! You 
know that I can make as good coffee as any- 
body, I don’t care where they come from ; an’ 
for fear it mightn’t be all nice, I’d mixed it 
myself, an’ shut it up close, before I dressed, 
an’ .st to the minute I sent the boy to tell 
the cook when to putiton the range. So Old 
Virginny cookin’ come up ag’in when that cof- 
fee come in; an’ they praised my dinner so 
much, I was really ashamed. But I’ll say no 
more 0’ the dinner now; there’s too much else 
to tell you. 

We went to the President’s first evening re- 
ception, an’ I reckon that one a year’s about 
enough for me. They told me that the jam 
wasn’t nigh so great as it used to be; but if it 
ever gits any greater, I'd rather be in a safe 
nook in Virginny than at the White House. 
Miss Grant didn’t appear, but Miss Fish an’ 
several other Cabinet ladies was there. Miss 
Fish wore a lovely silk, of the color called 
apricot, a delicate pinkish laylock, with p’int 
lace an’ diamonds. An’ there was hundreds 
o’ ladies dressed in rich trained silks an’ vel- 
vets, with low necks an’ giitterin’ jewelry. 
But at the same time, there was hundreds 
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more, with dark silks, an’ nothing extra in 
their dress. Quite a large number even come 
in without taking their bonnets off. The paper 
said the reception would be from eight to ten 
o’clock, an’, as it closed so soon, I reckon they 
thought it wasn’t worth dressin’ for. But that 
old East room! I seen it last winter, an’ 
thought it was beautiful; but now it beats all 
I ever did see. A good many folks we talked 
to that had been to Europe, said it was as rich 
an’ tasteful as any room they ever saw there. 
There ’s a great deal more, Nat says, in gittin’ 
the right colors an’ trimmin’s, than in spendin’ 
heaps o’ money on a thing. An’ though I’m 
sure they did spend plenty o’ money, they 
might a-had it red and green, an’ other glarin’ 
colors, an’ not looked half as elegant. It’s 
a’most all in white an’ gold, an’ there’s cur- 
tains o’ dark damask, or reps, or somethin’ 
rich an’ fine, an’ real lace curtains below, the 
most elegaat ones Iever seen. I know you’ll 
want to know about the carpet, an’ I’m obleeged 
to disapp’int you, for I didn’t see it at all. 
They had it all covered over with linen. Now, 
if this room’s only kept for show, what’s the 
sense, I’d like to know, in coverin’ up the car- 
pet? If it’s bought to be seen, what do they 
hide itfor? We went home at ten o’clock, an’ 
wasn’t very tired. 

On Wednesday an’ Thursday we went out 
a-callin’, an’ Thursday evenin’ we went to the 
reception at Fernando Woods. This was an 
elegant party, with dancin’ up stairs, an’ a 
grand supper in the dinin’-room. There was 
a great many of our acquaintances there, an’ 
we enjoyed ourselves very much. I had quite 
along talk with Mr. Yano, the Minister from 
Japan. He’s very small, but real smart, an’ 
fond o’ jokin’. When I said somethin’ about 
my son bein’ so tall he could see all that was 
a-goin’ on, he laughed, an’ said to Nat, *‘ Yes, 
I don’t like to take a walk with you.” He 
speaks our language mighty well; better than 
any German or Frenchman would in so short 
a time. He says Mrs. Yano will not receive 
till she learns our language better, an’ then he 
hopes I will call on her. Here, too, I seen 
Madame Le Vert, of Mobile, the lady we’ve 
heard of so much. A French professor Nat 
knows says that the Madame speaks French, 
Spanish, German, Italian, an’ one or two other 
languages. Here, too, was the Turkish, an’ 
Russian, an’ Spanish Ministers, Secretary an’ 
Miss Fish, Secretary Richardson an’ his daugh- 
ter, Vice-President Wilson, Mr. King an’ his 
daughter, Gineral Nelson, that used to be our 
Minister to Mexico, an’ several hundred more 
of celebrated men, an’ richly dressed women. 

The next Saturday evenin’ we went to Mr. 
King’s, an’ heard Miss Westmoreland, of Geor- 
gia, read a beautiful poem. ‘She’s the lady 
that wrote the novel “Heart-Hungry” that 
Nat sent you last winter. She’s young an’ 
very handsome, an’ somebody says is divorced 





from her husband. We met a good many 
friends, an’ had a nice time. 

The next Wednesday we called on Miss 
Blaine an’ Gail Hamilton, Miss Wood (that 
was a party call; after bein’ invited to a card 
reception, it’s proper to make a call on the 
next reception day), Miss Fish, Miss Williams, 
an’ Miss Ames, the daughter of Miss Delano, 
who receives this winter for her mother. All 
these calls was very pleasant, indeed, the ladies 
all bein’ as friendly an’ agreeable as possible. 
I could tell you of the elegant dresses they 
wore, but am afraid I won’t have time, there’s 
so much to tell. That evenin’ we went to two 
parties, an’ had invitations to the New York 
sociable, but couldn’t go. 

Mr. and Miss Wilson’s, on I Street, was the 
first place we went to. She’s a real nice, plea- 
sant lady, an’ we enjoyed ourselves there very 
much. Mr. Wilson’s walls are covered with 
paintin’s, some of ’em mighty fine. There was 
one large pictur of oxen’s a-plowin’, that looked 
just like life. The fresh furrows was all turned 
up, an’ the patient animals looked so much like 
our yoke we work in the heavy wagon. Nat 
says, too, the painter’s a woman—a little 
French woman, Miss Bonn Herr. Thenthere’s 
@ woman smothered to death in a cave, an’ 
she’s as large as life. I think that must bea 
good pictur, though I know I ain’t any judge 
o’ such things. 

Miss Wilson wore a pretty light silk, an’ a 
great many o’ the ladies was elegantly dressed. 
From there we went to the dancin’ party at 
Miss Jeffrey’s. This lady’s from Kentucky, 
an’ she’s a poetess. Nat knows an’ old friend 
o’ her’n, an’ says she used to be called the 
handsomest woman in the State; an’ that was 
sayin’ a great deal; for Kentucky always was 
noted for its handsome women. Miss Jeffrey 
wore an elegant white silk dress with laylock 
flowers. Her dress was reai low in the neck, 
but her shoulders are very handsome, an’ she 
wore fine diamonds. . Her daughter wore white 
silk, with flowers. Mr. Jeffrey ’s a lawyer, an’ 
a fine-lookin’ gentleman. The party was one 
o’ the most elegant I ever attended ; a number 
o’ beautifut Kentucky girls bein’ there, as well 
as hundreds o’ the most distinguished men an’ 
richly-dressed women in Washin’ton. Miss 
Ann §. Stephens, the author 0’ so many no- 
vels; Miss Westmoreland, o’ Georgia ; Madame 
Le Vert an’ her daughter; an’ many other la- 
dies, distinguished for something more than 
dress, was there, an’ everybody seemed to have 
a nice time. The supper-room was all deco- 
rated with flowers, an’ the supper was as fine 
asitcould be. I wore my lavender silk an’ p’int 
lace, with pale pink feather, an’ gloves; an’ 
Miss Rankin wore her blue silk, faced an’ 
trimmed with pink, an’ her pear] jewelry. 

On the Saturday after we called on Mary 
Clemmer Ames, an’ her dear friend, Miss Bax- 
ter, a lovely old lady; an’ in the evenin’ we 
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went to Mr. King’s. An’ such a treat I never 
had in my life! It was all Grace Greenwood ; 
such a woman as she is. She recited several 
poems first in her reg’lar dress; an’ then, 
comin’ in dressed like a poor old woman, she 
give the poem, “Over the Hill to the Poor- 
house.’”’ There wasn’t many dry eyes when 
she got through, I tell you. She then went 
out an’ come in, dressed so funny like, with 
one o’ the old-fashioned calashes on, just like 
that one o’ your grandmother’s, only its green, 
an’ this was kind o’ drab. This time she was 
‘*Tabitha Tattle,” a pryin’ old maid, an’ she 
just made everybody in the house laugh till 
they cried. She hit off everybody, not stoppin’ 
for dignitaries ; an’ one or two o’ the very sena- 
tors she had jokes on, was there to hear her. 
The Attorney Gineralan’ Miss Williams, Sena- 
tor an’ Miss Stewart, Senator Frelinghuysen 
an’ his daughter; Senator an’ Miss Tipton, 
Gineral Sherman, an’ hundreds of celebrated 
people was there. 

The next grand party we went to was Sena- 
tor Buckin’ham’s The senator, a nice, plea- 
sant old gentleman, and his daughter received. 
The young lady wore white silk, an’ looked 
real sweet. She’s very modest an’ quiet in her 
manners, an’ is very much thought of. There 
was no champagne or punch, but plenty of 
everything nice in the dinin’-room, with coffee 
an’ lemonade an’ ice-creams. I think it was 
one o’ the most elegant ofall the parties I ever 
went to. Every lady in the room was hand- 
somely dressed—an’ no matter how nice it is, 
you ean’t always say that. Miss Bridges, of 
Pensylvany, wore the loveliest dress I ever 
seen, I do believe. It was wine-colored, or 
ruby-colored velvet, with satin overdress an’ 
trimmin’s, an’ pink bows, sash, an’ roses ; with 
a diamond necklace an’ ear-rings that would 
make your fingers ache for a grab at’em. I 
don’t believe you could help it! They just 
gleamed and glittered in the gas-light like the 
eyes of a hundred kittens from a dark corner. 
My! I wish you could a-seen’em. An’ then 
she ’s a very handsome young woman, an’ the 
diamonds become her. Miss King wore a beau- 
tiful dress o’ pink crape an’ silk, with fine lace 
and roses for trimmin’, an’ her elegant pearl 
necklace. Miss Stephens, the novel writer, 
wore lavender satin, with fine lace trimmin’s, 
an’ shawl; Miss Dahlgren, widder of the ad- 
miral that invented the guns o’ that name, was 
dressed in black silk, with white muslin an’ 
black lace trimmin’s, an’ overdress ; an’ with 
a necklace o’ carbuncles an’ garnets. Senator 
an’ Miss Morton, Gineral Sherman, Judge 
Drake, Gineral an’ Miss Dunn, an’ hundreds 
of others was there. 

Then we went to Miss Fish’s Reception, an’ 
it was adreadful jam. Miss Fish was elegantly 
dressed, as she always is. She’s one lady that 
always seems dressed just to suit her style ; an’ 
there ’s no one that knows better how to fill her 





place. Her daughter, too, looked very sweet, 
an’ favors her mother very much. Here we 
met everybody we was acquainted with, be- 
sides ali the foreign ministers, an’ ginerals, 
an’ admirals, an’ cabinet officers, an’ senators, 
with their ladies ; as well as the President, an’ 
his son, Colonel Fred Grant. The dresses o’ 
the ladies, the uniform o’ the officers, the lights 
an’ crowds an’ elegant supper, made a beauti- 
ful sight. There was millions’ worth o’ dia- 
monds, I reckon, with any quantity o’ pearls, 
an’ emeralds, and amethysts. It made plain 
gold jewelry look common, no matter how large 
an’ elegant itwas. From here we went to Miss 
Senator Dorsey’s, where we met a great many 
o’ the same people; and where the lights, mu- 
sic, and brilliant dresses would a-dazed me if [ 
hadn’t been used to it. 

We got home a little after twelve o’clock, 
an’ slept till eight next mornin’. Next even- 
in’ we went to Mr. King’s again, an’ heard 
Doctor Mackey, the great masonic writer, read 
a fine paper on “ Tree-worship.”” Of course it 
didn’t make us laugh, like Grace Greenwood's 
‘‘Miss Tattle,’ but Nat thinks it’s the finest 
thing he ever heard. He says he’d like to see 
it printed, so he could have acopy. There was 
a funny poem read on ‘‘ The Lakes and Rivers 
0’ Maine,”’ by Mr. Wallace, I think; an’ then 
Colonel Warwick recited three poems very 
finely. It was as good as the last reunion, an’ 
that’s sayin’ a great deal. All the very fash- 
ionable receptions stop for Lent, but Mr. King’s 
parties go on just the same. 

I forgot to tell you about Miss Williams’s 
new house. That’s the wife o’ the Attorney 
Gineral that I told you about. She staid at 
home all summer overseein’ it, an’ though it’s 
rather plain-lookin’ outside, compared with 
a good many, it’s a beauty when you once git 
in. But 1 have no time to tell you about it all ; 
I’ll just speak o’ the parlor. It’s a very large 
room, with pure white walls an’ a large bay- 
window in the middle, between the two fire- 
places. The sofys an’ chairs are all cushioned 
with light blue satin, with drab trimmin’s, an’ 
just in the centre o’ the room there ’s a round 
satin sofy, with a large cushioned cone up in 
the middle an’ the sofy runnin’ all’round. It’s 
called a divan, I believe. The trimmin’s of all 
these is drab satin, an’ the curtains at the win- 
dows are blue an’ drab with lace underneath. 
The halls an’ dinin’-room are all just as nice 
as they can be. We didn’t go up stairs, as we 
was only there in the afternoon. Miss Wil- 
liams didn’t give any evenin’ receptions this 
year; and everybody ’s disapp’inted, ’specially 
as she has such a nice house for it. Some one 
said it was because she’d have to invite so 
many that it wouldn’t be comfortable. But I 
reckon the other ladies, especially Miss Fish, 
would have justas many. Miss Williams wore 
a beautiful dress the day we called. It wasa 
very pale green silk, trimmed with silk a shade 
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or two darker, an’ was mighty becomin’ to her 
fresh, healthy beauty. She is a beautiful wo- 
man, that’s certain! an’ everybody likes her 
that knows her. 

Well, Allie, I’ll quit for to-day. It’s been 
a’most two months since I wrote, an’ though 
it’s only the middle o’ February, it’s a lovely 
day, just like spring. The snow’s all melted 
away, the air’s soft an’ balmy, an’ the buds in 
the Smithsonian grounds already begin to swell. 
It begins to make me think o’ the mountains 
an’ the valley, but as it’s a long session o’ Con- 
gress, an’ I’m a-keepin’ house for Nat, Ireckon 
I'll not see spring in the Valley this year. If 
you go over to see Annie an’ Pete, be sure an’ 
*mind ’em o’ tendin’ to them rose-bushes, an’ 
plantin’ the gladiolus at the right time. An’ 
tell Pete he never seen so many laylocks as 
they have herein marketin spring. An’ every 
time I buy a bunch to put in my room I'll think 
0’ the old Valley home, sure. My goodness! 
it seems to me that I’d like to be in both places 
at once. It’s beautiful here in spring, every- 
body says. An’ I know it’s beautiful there. 
So tell the mountains an’ river I send my love. 
Love to all, an’ good-by. 


na 
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LEAVES of autumn on the air— 
Brightest leaves—and everywhere 
On the ground brown rustling things 
Rustling in the laughing winds; 
Flowers of crimson by the brook, 
Purple wild-fiowers lightly shook, 
Flowers with golden cup and tall, 
Stretching up above them all. 
Chubby feet with cautious tread 
Venturing over pebbly bed, 

Toward the cups of golden hue, 
Toward the crimson flowers and blue; 
Through the curling waters clear— 
Singing waters cool and clear— 

All the glow of sweetest flowers, 

All the light of sunniest hours, 
Gathered ‘neath the hood of gray— 
Gathered where the dimples play. 


What if homespun’s crudest plaid 
Wraps it ’round, and russet shade 
Steals from ‘neath the twining hair 
Mingling with the tints more fair? 
What that foreign fingers wrought 
Not the wicker-work that ’s brought 
To hold flowers, but singing low, 
Watching ring-doves come and go, 
She had woven it before 

On the mat beside the door-— 
Woven willows, singing low, 
Watching ring-doves come and go. 


Gathering wild-flowers, crimson blue; 
Golden cups—but tell me true 
Which is fairest autumn’s flowers, 
Light of autumn’s drifting hours, 
Or the face where dimples play 
Underneath the hood of gray? 
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(Concluded from last month.) 

Many days slipped by in unnoted succession. 
Alice never forgot her place. To Mr. Wester- 
man she was invariably respectful, almost to 
reverence sometimes, and ever with a silent, 
thoughtful watchfulness for his comfort and 
convenience. She always deferred to Aunt 
Martha, asking her leave to make the many 
changes she deemed indispensable, till at last 
she told Alice to use her own taste and judg- 
ment in her planning and doing, and all would 
be right. 

There seemed to be a renovation of life and 
light everywhere, and all so silently, quietly 
acfomplished. There seemed to be an intuitive 
directness, an indefinable, resistless influence 
in all this, that seemed felt, rather than ex- 
plained and comprehended. In every arrange- 
ment there was the grace and refinement of a 
high, careful culture, conscious and compre- 
hensible. And then the grounds about the 
parsonage, every flower, and blossom, and 
straying vine, and starry spray, had a more 
luxurious, luring way of twining about sup- 
porting things; and in all the surroundings 
there was a charm and a spell irresistible and 
pleasing, as if some graceful, watchful minis- 
try had left thereon its baptism and its blessing. 

One day Aunt Martha and Alice were sewing 
in the family sitting-room. Grace came in 
from the library with a choice volume in her 
arms—an album—and sat down on a low foot- 
stooi of violet velvet. Presently she called to 
Alice, and she went and sat down on the car- 
pet by the side of her. 

‘** And there is papa, dear papa!’’ The child 
sat very still, looking at the proud, tender face. 

“And this?” Alice lifted a gaze of quick 
inquiry to Aunt Martha, pointing to a picture 
on another page. 

**Mrs. Westerman.” 

Alice bent down over the likeness with mute, 
sudden interest. It was a young, girlish face, 
entrancingly beautiful, but dark and impas- 
sioned. “And when”’—Alice began timidly, 
feeling strangely awed and interested. “You 
said the day I came here she had been gone a 
few days. When is she coming back?” 

Aunt Martha stared at her in wild wonder ; 
then, recollecting, explained: ‘‘Oh, I thought 
you meant Miss Edith, Mr. Westerman’s sis- 
ter! She is a music teacher in a ladies’ semi- 
nary, and comes home here at vacations. 
Mrs. Westerman is dead.” 

The book she had taken fell together, fell 
to the floor. What had she done? She did not 
speak. But it seemed as if a blind blow went 
shivering down to the heart that was dying. 
She had thought of it all so differently; and 
now she was dead. 
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Grace picked up the book, opened it at the 
place, saying, sorrowfully, ‘“‘That was mam- 
ma.”’ No other word was said, and after a | 
while she went back to the library and to 
papa. 

“Will you please tell me about Mrs. Wester- 
man? Was she, indeed, just as dangerously 
enchanting as this representation of her?’’ 

“Yes,” Aunt Martha answered; “‘she was 
wondrously winning, like a picture.”’ 

“And was she good, too? But she must 
have been, to be his wife. Tell me about her, 
please.” 

‘*She was not like him,’’ the woman asserted, 
slowly and sadly. “She was earthly, only 
anxious for admiration. He is so excellent, 
noble, and long suffering; and he bore with 
her so patiently, never blaming her, never 
ceasing to be just as kind when she was fretful 
and irritable, never crossing her when she was 
exacting and selfish; but always trying to 
soothe and bless, praying for her, and bearing 
with her. She was an only child, petted and 
spoiled, and very, very fascinating. She never 


eared for his wishes or his comfort, and it al- | 


most broke his heart ; but he never complained, 
never murmured. He had shielded her so 
carefully, with such patient solicitude and ten- 
der anxiety. The end came, and in solitude 
and silence he mourned for the wilful, way- 
ward woman. I have lived with Mr. Wester- 
man ever since he wasa boy. There is none 
dearer to me than him. I know him as no one 
else does—all his goodness, all his excellencies. 
I do not think he will ever marry again. He 
is thirty-nine; he hardly looks as old. And 
Grace has some of the mother’s rare, singular 
beauty. She has had a careful training. The 
least sign of selfishness, petulance, and impa- 
tience, he represses at once. He would have 
her a blessing—not a blight. His own sensi- 
tive, suffering heart has its words of warning 
as well as its fond endearments; and at last 
there will be for him ‘the rest that remain- 
eth.’”’ 

Alice had been crying softly in sad sympa- 
thy. After a little while, the tremulous whis- 
per said, ‘“‘ Mr. Westerman must know well how 
to appreciate your thoughtful regard for him ; 
your assiduous kindness, so like a mother’s 
precious, pitiful tenderness.” 

They had been having visitors for the day, 
but they had left. Mr. Westerman had gone 
out. Alice had placed away the last piece of 
porcelain, and chrystal, and silver, and then 
she asked Aunt Martha, with a timid hesitancy, | 
as if the furtive pleading were profanation, as 
if reaching out her hands, in contrite appeal- | 
ing, towards forbidden ground, “The piano in | 
the long drawing-room—was it Mrs. Wester- 
man’s?’’ 

“No; it was one Mr. Westerman purchased 
for his sister and Grace." 

_ “Then you would not care, would you? 


then he would not mind, if I used it a little 
_ while, would he?” she begged. “Mrs. Bently 
“left it open.”” How her lone, longing heart 
had missed her music! 
““No, child; play just when you want to. I 
shall like to hear it ever so much.” 

Alice seated herself by the instrument. It 
seemed like a dear friend won away and lost, 
but welcomed back again with trembling glad- 
ness. And soon the wild, thrilling, bewilder- 
ing strains quivered in their strange, fascinating 
power, through the house. They rose and 
fell, and rippled in impassioned plaint, and 
low, slow whisperings, in mournful messages, 
and sweet, dreamy tenderness, in broken, be- 
guiling accents of loss and longing, and trem- 
| bling on in enticing, resistless cadences of 

restful triumph. Aunt Martha stole in among 
| the shadows, and the drapery, and the twilight. 
| The wondrous sounds, and warm, wistful 
words charmed her into thinking: ‘“ Edith 
never plays and sings like that.” And Grace 
| stood by her without moving, scarcely breath- 
ing, with her arms about her neck, and the 
light, golden head resting down on her shoul- 
der. And another had come in, and was lis- 
tening, too, unseen, in the dusky embrasure. 

Grace lifted her head for a moment. “O 
papa! isn’t it beautiful?’’ 

There was a low, startled murmur of melody, 
a wild, wavering answering, and all was still. 
Alice rose to her feet. “It was with Aunt 
Martha’s permission,” the pallid lips faltered, 
as an apology. 

‘Tt is not the first time I have found out that 
Aunt Martha is a very sensible woman,”’ Mr. 
Westerman returned, smiling; then added, 
seriously, “‘I thank you for these sweet songs, 
and dear, vesper hymns you have favored us 
with, and would petition for their repetition 
another time. Gracie only practises a little 
when Edith is at home; but I.would like her 
to take lessons constantly. She learns music 
very readily.” 

“T have leisure every day, Aunt Martha 
leaves me so little to do, and I would be glad 
to instruct her, if you would trust me.”’ 

“Tf it is not too much of an undertaking, 
with your other duties, it would afford me 
much pleasure, with an added compensation, 
such 23 would be your right to claim, if that 
were your only vocation.” 

Then the quick crimson came into her face ; 
but the dusk of the twilight hid it all. She 
| had not yet learned to receive remuneration 
for her hours of labor, and to discuss the mat- 
| ter-of-fact meaning, without the chill pain 
"coming into her hushed heart. ‘There need 
not be that, Mr. Westerman.’’ She spoke 
earnestly, yet unevenly. ‘You are so very 
| generous in the allowance you insist on my 
accepting for my services, that I would not 
' think it right to receive an additional recom- 


pense.” 
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There was a quiet protest, a grave, sweet 
smile, and the subject was dismissed. 

In August Edith came home for a few days’ 
rest. 

“I don't know it is; but everything seems 


. Changed; yet I cannot tell why or where. 


What is it?” 
‘Everything is changed,’’ Aunt Martha con- 


. ceded; “and it is Alice that has done it all, so 


quietly, as if by some unseen agency. You 


, Will find a blessing everywhere.” 


“You were very fortunate to secure the ser- 
vices of one so faithful and experienced ; and 
talented too, as she is giving Gracie lessons. 
Where did you find her?’’ 

“She came tous. I never questioned her. 
We know nothing of her history. But she is 
doing too much, I fear, as she is not strong.”’ 

“She has most likely always been accustomed 
to these duties, and so they would not seem so 
repulsive,’’ Edith remarked, carelessly. ‘‘Iam 
sure I don’t know how I could ever toil over 
household avocations. I never could wait on 
myself.”’ 

“You were always a spoiled child, Edith,’’ 
Mr. Westerman assented, a little sadly. “And 
I have helped to do it, 1 know.”’ 

** And Iam just the one to be ruined by kind- 
ness and indulgence,’ Edith admitted. “I 
never-could make any sacrifice. I like myself 
too well.” 

“You have never been tried, dear. You 
don’t know how much you would do or bear.’’ 

‘Not much, Aunt Martha. I believe lama 
useless thing. ._ I thought I understood music,’’ 
Edith went on, complainingly. ‘But I cannot 
sing or play like this girl. She is a graceful, 
elegant, artistical performer. Her style has 
no failures, no flaws. It is nervous, pleasing, 
enchanting, magnificent in its tone and expres- 
sion, and power, and perfectness. I wish 1 
knew where she attained all this wealth of 
blessed harmonies, all this strange, beautiful 
fascination.”’ 

‘Perhaps she learned it in the dear heavenly 
home,”’ a low child voice stirred the silence 
with solemn whisper. ‘‘Didn’t Aunt Martha 
say she was an angel, papa? Didn’t she say 
so, papa?’ She waited so long for an answer 
she thought he had forgotten her question. 
And then his explanation satisfied her. 

Alice knew her place, and keptit. She never 
intruded herself upon the notice of any one 


. any further than her duties demanded. She 


was never servile, but treated all with that 
deference and respect due to them, and yet it 
was in that quiet, condescending way that they 
could neither explain or comprehend. 

One day Aunt Martha remarked: “ Faith is 
expecting company to tea—a gentleman. He 
will stop a day or two.”’ 

Alice was very intently arranging some flow- 
ers for the parlors and chambers. ‘Is she?’ 

And Aunt Martha resumed, in reply: ‘‘He 





has been visiting here for a year or more. They 
will most likely be married next spring or sum- 
mer. He isa very worthy, excellent man, and 
highly appreciated. It is Mr. Huntington, of 
the Journal.” 

A flash of flame fell upon the face of Alice 
so suddenly, that it seemed as if some one had 
struck her. And the lifeless hands, out of 
which had gone all strength, dropped the wild 
vine-blossoms she was twining. Her perturba- 
tion was unnoticed, she knew. Very soon she 
gathered up her flowers, as if her work was 
completed, and left the room. Dizzy and faint 
and sick she dragged herself up to her cham- 
ber, and looked in the mirror. Her face was 
white enough now. 

‘Oh, what shall I do; what shall I do?” 
wailed the poor failing, frightened heart. “ But 
oh, no, no; he will not know me. It has been 
so long since he has seen me; and I don’t look 
as I did then. Then this mourning. But Iam 
changed, oh,so much. Dear, dear loving Lord! 
help me through these trial hours.’”” And then 
it came to her how, a few weeks before, a friend 
of Mr. Westerman dined there—Senator Way- 
land—with whose family she once passed a 
week, and there was no sign of recognition on 
his part. It was a relief to her now, giving her 
courage and confidence to meet this new arrival 
and peril. 

The family come into tea, and Mr. Hunting- 
ton and Miss Ruthven were formerly intro- 
duced. The purposely unfastened curls half 
shaded the face of Alice, waxen white, save a 
little warmth, like a moss rose-leaf, on her 
cheek. She bowed without lifting her eyes, 
acknowledging the courteous greeting. She 
stood aside, apart a little, as Mr. Westerman 
asked the blessing. She had taken the tea to 
a side table so that Aunt Martha need not be 
disturbed by the labor of pouring it out. She 
often did this when they had visitors. They 
knew she would rather have it so, and there 
was no interference. 

Mr. Huntington was conversing when his 
cup of tea was placed beside his plate. The 
hand trembled a little that left it there. But 
no one noticed it but himself. He looked up 
into the girl’s face, that was half tarned away. 
He paused only an instant in his sentence, as 
if trying to recall some forgotten word, and 
there was no other sign of trepidation. But 
with a careless indifference he watched her as 
she went back and forth attending to each one’s 
wants with intuitive readiness. 

They went back to the drawing-room—Mr. 
Huntington and Edith. The former stopped 
by the table, abstractedly examining an exqui- 
site vase of frosted silver, that held within it 
rare flowers of golden and crimson, and amber 
and azure, and low-trailing dusky vines, with 
starry, fragrant sprays. 

Edith stood beside him, and as if answering 
his unconscious serntiny, said: ‘‘ Alice always 





~ 
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has flowers everywhere, in every possible and 
impossible place.’’ 

“ Alice?” he questioned, absently. Then, in 
a moment, ‘Miss Ruthven, your girl?” 

“You must hear her play this evening. She 
is a splendid performer.” 

By and by Edith opened the piano and ran 
her Jight fingers.swiftly over the keys. Then 
she went out for Alice. “I will sing with you,” 
she added, after she had proffered the request. 

‘Please excuse me to-night. Iam very tired, 
and am going up to my room.” She had put 
away her wishes gently, quietly, and Edith 
knew there was no more to be said. 

“And to-morrow evening,” Alice thought, 
‘“‘can I make the same plea again? Whatshall 
Idothen? Godhelpme! Oh, Idonot know!” 
She pushed away the damp curls from her ach- 
ing temples, as if their weight wearied her. 
“There was no sign of recognition. How glad 
Iam, how glad and thankful !’’ 

At breakfast there was the same assiduous 
endeavor to meet recurring wants, and the 
same wary watchfulness of the graceful ser- 
vant that supplied them. 

“T might have known that he would not 
identify me,”’ Alice repeated to herself, com- 
fortingly and with a sigh of safety, as she sat 
down on a low seat of velvet moss in a little 
evergreen recess, sheltered by vine leaves. She 
had been gathering stray wild blossoms and 
garden flowers, and was leisurely arranging 
them. She heard a footstep among the low 
lying leaves and fragrant grasses in the path- 
way. She did not look up, yet she knew who 
was coming, for the cry of low alarm in her 
heart warned her. 

‘Edith has callers, and J have been wandering 
among the grounds for the last fifteen minutes 
almost bewildered by the loveliness every where 
displayed. But I did not know as I should find 
any one here,” the gentleman explained, ex- 
cusing his intrusion. 

Alice bowed slightly, turning her face away 
a little, and quietly continued her work. And 
if her fingers were strangely unsteady, the 
tremor was hidden by the flower vines. 

He sat down by her presently, watching the 
white hands, that seemed almost a part of the 
snowy bloom she was gracefully turning. 

**Cannot I assist you in your work?” asking 
the question playfully, and moving a little 
nearer. 

**Perhaps so,” in the same indifferent, piquant 
way, stooping over to reclaim a fallen spray of 
geranium. ‘But you can make your own se- 
lections, I suppose, from the choice profusion 
around us. I have only what I wish for my 
Own purposes.”’ 

“Well.” He did not speak again for some 
- seconds. And then the words were low and 
sadly serious. ‘‘Ever since you came back 
from Europe, Miss St. Claire, I have wanted 





to see you to declare my gratitude, personally, 
for all you have done for me, and to””— 

The flowers fell from the frozen fingers of 
the dismayed girl, and she started to her feet 
with a white, terrified face ; and the large, lus- 
trous eyes, larger now, and darker, and de- 
spairing, bent their wild, thrilling light, wistful 
and mournful, and sorrowful, upon the man 
before her. With an effort she clasped her 
wan, weary—and it seemed to her—withered 
hands together beseechingly, then, faint and 
helpless, sank back upon her seat again with a 
low cry of pain, as if wounded. But she could 
not speak. And they knew it all now—Mr. 
Westerman and Edith. 

And Mr. Huntington, witnessing this pas- 
sionate despair, felt a new interest and reve- 
rence for the crushed, distressed girl. He, 
too, was moved mightily from his wonted calm, 
and his voice failed him ; a solemn silence fell 
between them. 

“Forgive me, my dear, true friend, for having 
so troubled and frightened you.” The man’s 
conscious strength returning, he took the fallen 
hands in his own. ‘Alice Ruthven. They 
know you only by this name you have chosen.” 

There was a low sob of relief, a thought of 
thanksgiving ; and she wept silently. 

Very gently he tried to soothe and console 
her, half caressingly, smoothing back the wet 
curls from her face, and speaking with the kind 
tenderness of a brother. ‘I have something 
to say to you, my friend, and I want to say it 
now. LEdith’s visitors will be gone soon, and 
Iam going away to-morrow.” 

She interrupted him, speaking brokenly : 
** And you will not tell them who I am?” she 
pleaded. 

*“Never—no. Until I have your permission, 
your secret is safe with me—borrowed name 
and all,” saying it lightly, to reassure her. 

“It is no assumed one, dear sir. My name 
és Alice Ruthven. My father was a clergy- 
man, but father and mother both sleep in the 
graveyard. I was given to the St. Claire’s, 
and I remember all their cherishing kindness 
with much gratitude.” 

‘I thank you for this confidence,’’ Mr. Hun- 
tington replied, presently. “And you do not 
know how many times I have wondered why 
you were my friend.” 

““Pecause you were unbiassed and unwarpe 
by aught of wrong, and because you were nob! 
and excellent in your infallible integrity, firmly 
faithful, with a mind choicely cultured and 
finely fashioned, possessing the elements of 
true greatness, that might be felt and owned 
as a power in the world ; and you were a Chris- 


' tian, doing God’s will and worky and— There 


I have done, though I might enumerate other 
virtues,” meeting his look of mute protest. 
**But that would be wilfully unwise, I see,”’ 
smiling wearily. “But I have only answered 
your questioning.” 
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“Yes, Iremember.”” He was looking back 
over the years, Alice knew, as she listened. 
“For it was not so long ago when you were 
scarcely more than a child, and I was ten 
years older, and was poor, and had but few 
friends then; and when we chanced to meet, 
among others, as we sometimes did, you would 
leave your own select set, and the attentions 
shown you, and the homage offered you, and 
the praises for you, and the pleasant pastimes 
engaged in, to share my dreary loneliness, to 
entertain me, me, neglected and apart, and 
left, with the self-forgetfulness of a sister 
helping another—a brother. ‘Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these, my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.’ ” 

** And these are but trifles,’’ Alice answered, 
deprecatingly. 

“To me they were not. They might have 
kept a heart from breaking, or saved a soul 
from death, with their blessing. And then, 
when you went to Europe, I did not dare to 
ask it, but you offered to write for my Journal ; 
and those faithful delineations, various and 
versatile, and excellent, all; and songs that 
were music, and pictures that were mezzotint, 
have had a world-wide renown. And you re- 
fused to receive any remuneration for them ; 
you dia not need it, you plead. It has helped 


* me so much, lifting my Journal into the very 


first class of periodicals. It has done more 


' than all my years of patient struggling. Iam 


not wanting for friends now, and my pecuniary 
affairs are in a prosperous condition. And 
now’’—he finished with pleading earnestness— 
‘“‘T will offer you the payment for those papers 
that you refused then. Do you not need it?’ 

“‘No, no; oh, no!’’ she said to him, disclaim- 
ingly, her low voice a broken tremor. ‘That 
is all past. If they have been any help to you, 
thank God! It was his remembrance of you, 
his helpfulness to you, through human instru- 
mentalities; and for the cup of cold water, 
praise Him, if it has ever been that to you,’’ 
were her yearning words. ‘But I have manu- 
scripts, written in the leisure of the long ago, 
that I have been copying and arranging, since 
I have been here, in the midnight hour, often, 
that I had thought of offering for publication. 
If they would suit you, I would like you to 
have them.”’ 

‘Tam well assured that I would like them, 
and will advance you more than any other 
one.”’ 

“T will bring them to your room, and you 
can decide whether you would like to take 
them away with you,” she went on, in a 
business-like manner, ‘‘and if you choose to 
pay any price for them, you will please trans- 
fer the amount to Mr. Lawson; he was Mr. 
St. Claire’s lawyer. I have entrusted a sum 
to him to defray the expenses of Henri’s edu- 
cation, adding to it as I have had opportunity.” 

Mr. Huntington looked on the pale, tired 





face of the girl by his side, with its weary 
stain of crimson fading from it, with sorrowful 
sympathy. This brave, self-renunciation pained 
him. ‘And is there nothing for yourself, 
dear child?’”’ He said it low and unsteadily. 

‘“‘Not much.” She smiled drearily. ‘In 
my position I do not need but little, and my 
poor lame brother has set his heart on being 
an embassador for Christ, with its cross and 
its blessing ; and this is all that I can do for 
my Lord—almost all—helping him so that 
‘the peor may have the Gospel preached to 
them,’ ”’ 

‘*You are working too hard here, my friend, 
my sister; and yet I know you could not find 
amore congenial home. Butis this prohibition 
never to be removed? Am [I never to tell 
them who you are? who it is whose patient 
ministries have become so dear, such a gracious 
blessing ?”” 

“‘No, you must keep my secret,’’ she prayed. 
“But I am glad that you knowit. The end 
will come ; it may be soon; I sometimes think 
it will. But for that poor lame boy’s sake—for 
the Master’s sake—I would still work and 
wait. Yes, at last,” the sentence was very 
sorrowful, ‘‘yes, at last—you may tell them 
then.”’ 

They heard a stray strain of music; ‘‘ The 
Golden City March’’ trilled in low snatches, 
and a rustling of the low lying foliage, and 
careless footsteps along the whispering shrub- 
bery. Mr. Huntington bent down for the 
fallen flowers, and flung them into the hands 
of Alice, and then reached out and filled his 
own with wild wreaths of vermilion and silver 
blossoms, and Edith camein among the shadows 
and drooping draperies. 

**And have the two women—ladies, I mean 
—that are a part and portion of your ‘dear five 
hundred friends,’ taken their departure at 
last?” looking up into the bright face ruefully 
and resignedly, and rising from his seat. ‘I 
did not know what to do with myself, and I 
found Miss Ruthven out here selecting and 
fashioning beautiful festoons from all this 
array of roses, and I implored permission to 
help her.”’ 

Alice slowly gathered up her work of vines 
and flowers, and saying, with proud compo- 
sure, ‘‘And I am very much obliged to you, 
sir, for your assistance,” and slightly bowing, 
with a quiet dignity, walked away. 

In the evening, when Edith asked her if she 
would accompany her on the piano, there was 
no demur ; it was a willing service. 

Mr. Huntington went away in the early 
morning. Mr. Westerman was waiting to ac- 
company him to the station, and Edith stood 
with him in the hall. “ I must bid Aunt Mar- 
tha good-by,”’ he said, hurriedly, turning back 
through the parlors, meeting her at the door, 
and then went on to the breakfast-room. Alice 
was alone. “1 have taken your papers. I 
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know I will be well pleased with them, and 
your requests respecting them shall be com- 
plied with. I will write you by-and-by. But, 
my dear child, you must be careful of your- 
self. ‘The morning star must not find you 
where the evening star leaves you,’ toiling on. 
God bless you! Good-by!’’ He lifted her 
hands, and held them closely in his own for a 
moment, and then was gone. 

She never spoke, but went up to her room to 
pray and cry. Edith came in with some new 
music, which she unrolled and studied a little ; 
then, with a tone of tired impatience, said to 
Grace :— 

“IT wish you would go out and ask Alice to 
come in; I want her to look this over with 
ne.”’ 

**She has gone up stairs,’’ Aunt Martha in- 
formed her. 

‘Then go up to her chamber, Gracie, and 
tell her I want her.”’ 

“Edith, you must net trouble her to come 
down for such a trivial thing as that.’”’ Mr. 
Westerman spoke decidedly. 

Edith’s face flushed a little ; she felt the re- 
proof, and knew it was merited. Presently 
she remarked, in a puzzled kind of way, “I 
wonder why Alice so dislikes to speak of her- 
self? Sheis tenaciously reticent. I asked her 
some questions yesterday. Only found out 
that her parents were not living, and that she 
had a boy brother. ‘And hasn't he visited 
you since you have been here?’ I inquired. 
‘No,’ very evasively; ‘he was at school.’ 
‘Where?’ ‘In a very pleasant locality, and 
under the tuition of able teachers.’ ‘And she 
had friends; had she not been back to them 
in all these weeks?’ ‘Her time had been fully 
occupied—no,’ polite and unmoved. 

“Why, Edith!’ Aunt Martha exclaimed, 
disapprovingly. “‘What a thoughtless thing 
you are! Perhaps you have giieved and 
wounded her.” 

‘I did not mean to, I am sure,” Edith re- 
turned, musingly. ‘And I inquired if her 
life had been a pleasant one, or one of sorrow. 
She waited a little; then she made answer in 
low words, that sounded strangely solemn: 
‘“Tn all thy ways acknowledge Him, and He 
will direct thy paths.” My way has been 
marked out to me by the Divine One, and I 
have walked within it, sheltered by His bless- 
ing.’ Then I confessed to her: ‘Excuse me 
for this questioning. It is not idle curiosity ; 
but because I care for you.’ ‘I thank you;’ 
she said it in her calm, cireumspect way, as a 
confession and concession due to her self-re- 
spect, rather than a confidence in my uncalled- 
for assertion.” 

‘Edith, my sister,”” Mr. Westerman spoke 
very gravely, ‘“‘I am sorry you have done this. 
Her past is nothing to us. She is fully compe- 
tent to perform all her duties here, and she 
does, faithfully and unfalteringly. She never 





steps beyond her place, even if requested, so- 
licited to do so. I can but regret very much 
that you have not been as mindful of your po- 
sition. This must not be again.” 

And then they listened. Faintly floating 
back from the low, cool shrubbery, came a 
song strain, scarcely heard in the distance, 


blending with the wild bird’s music, but sweet, ° 


and prayerful, and impassioned, whether of 
her own improvising or not they did not know. 
“You never knew how dark it was, 
Yon never felt the pain and ache, 
Or you would have known that a world’s applause 
Could never an answering echo make.” 
And then the wistful refrain changed ; and the 
low lines of “‘ Beyond the Sunset’’ were sung 
sweetly ; oh, so sweetly and imploringly. 

Mr. Westerman and Edith and Aunt Mar- 
tha, sitting there in the soft, summer sunset 
hour, heard these low lines, trembling as if 
tears half stilled the tones. 

“ And I hasten to my home— 
To my home beyond the sunset.” 
They never knew how the poor, tired girl was 
longing for earthly friendship, for some one to 
love her, for somebody to call her darling. 

By and by Mr. Westerman went on with his 
remarks, in a dreamy, solemn way. ‘“ Ajjce is 
teaching our dear Grace many precious, blessed 
lessons of love and long-suffering, of faith and 
forgiveness and patient waiting, as of one seek- 


r 


ing perfectness—not peace, not rest here. And ° 
my darling, with her yearning child words: ‘ 
comes to me with loving lessons, whose imagery © 


and inspiration has become a part of many a 
sermon I have preached; it’s light, it’s life. 
And much good has come of it—of these diviner 
teachings—that have been a blessing and a bene- 
diction among my people.” 


“T have been trying this half hour to study 
out this slipper pattern in the magazine,” Edith 
Westerman spoke, pettishly. ‘‘I can’t under- 
stand it. Where is Alice, I wonder?” 

“T guess, auntie, she has gone to her Sab- 
bath-school.”” Grace said it with a quiet confi- 
dence. 

“A Sabbath-school! Why, child, itis Thurs- 
day. What an idea!’ 

“But she has, I know,”’ persisted the child. 
“For she went out with her papers and cards 
that she always takes with her. 
Thursday that she has it.” 


Edith laughed. Her impatience had all van- ’ 


ished now. 


“Grace is right,” explained Aunt Martha, ° 


“for the children all call it their Sabbath-school. 
There are children in the place that do not go 
to church, that do not have suitable clothing 
to wear there. And Alice has gathered them 
together. They meet out in the little grove 
yonder ; and she meets with them every week 
or two, and sings with them, and hears their 
verses and their words from the Bible, and 


And it is 
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gives them attractive things, and something to | said to him: “Iam so glad that Miss St. Claire 


learn the next time. ‘There were but few at 
first, a few uncared-for ones, but there are 
more now. And they think so much of her. 
They bring their offerings to her, of’stray roses 
and wild-wood blossoms. And sometimes the 
mothers come to see the beautiful lady they tell 
her of, that gives them such precious things. 
She is sowing the blessed seed—for the sake of 
the One we all call Master.” 

“I never knew before what a useless thing 
I am—what an unprofitable servant.’ Edith 
spoke seriously enough now. “In all the 
months and years that I have been here I have 
never thought of this, or of giviug a book toa 
destitute one, or a card to a desolate child. 
And I verily believe, that reclining ‘here on 
costly cushions, I would hardly have the pa- 
tience to hear an ignorant little outcast stam- 
mering through a lesson, or stumbling through 
a verse.”’ 

‘«There are always ways and means of doing 
good,’’ was Aunt Martha’s application, “if we 
have a mind to improve them. These little 
deeds and duties make up the Christian life. 
Even a cup of cold water given to a weary one 
is not forgotten. I often think—and it may be 
a prophecy—that our Alice is casting her bread 
upon the waters, to find it again after many 
days.” 

“The other day, when I went up street with 
Miss Alice,’? Grace answered, in her wistful 
way, ‘‘a poor old lame man, just before us, 
dropped his cane. There were so many crowd- 
ing along, and they pushed him away, and she 
picked up his cane and handed it to him, and 
stopped and talked with him, and the kind 
words I knew made him glad. And wasn’t that 
a cup of cold water given to another, auntie? 
for he was weary and heavy-laden enough.” 

**Yes, child. Perhaps so,’’ Edith replied, 
thoughtfully. 

Grace questioned again. She had been sit- 
ting very still thinking. ‘And wasn’t it just 
the same as if it had been the dear Lord, and 
she had done it for Him, Aunt Martha? you 
know it says, ‘ye have done it unto me.’”’ 

And the child’s simple faith so read and re- 
membered, and believed, and received the pro- 
mise words of the only Perfect One. 





“If I could weep 
Once, only once, beloved one, on thy breast, 
Pouring my heart forth ere it sank to rest; 
But that were happiness—and unto me 
Earth’s gift is home.” 

When the spring came, Edith Westerman 
came home to make preparations for her mar- 
riage. It was to bein the early summer. She 
had many things to do, and Alice could help 
her so much. She always knew just how to do 
everything. 

During one of Mr. Huntingten’s visits, Edith 








has found her way back into your columns 
again.’’ And she laid down the paper she had 
been intently perusing. 

Mr. Huntington did not look, did not reply, 
but turned nervously the leaves of the book he 
held in his hand. And none knew how the 
fingers of Alice trembled among the patterns 
of embroidery she was arranging for Miss Wes- 
terman. 

‘*The report was,” Edith went on, ‘‘that she 
had become poor. Is that why she writes so 
much for the pages of the Journal? Is 
it a necessity ?”’ 

‘““We are not always justified in giving im- 
plicit credence to the world’s rumors.”’ 

“But that is not answering my query, you 
know.” 

‘Well, no; I suppose not.”’ 

“I wish you would tell me something about 
her—where she is now. Oris that one of the 
items in the literary privacy between an editor 
and a contributor?” then added, half plead- 
ingly, ‘I wish you would tell me, Mr. Hunting- 





ton; Iwish I knew. Would that be betraying 


a secret, 1 wonder?” 
“Yes.”” A look of troubled anxiety coming 


into his face. 





“But what dear, beautiful things she writes ; 
so strangely thrilling in their persuasive plead- 
ing and restful peace, so impassioned in their 
lovely elegance. And sometimes, like the impa- 
tient child Iam, I push the sweetly bewilder- 
ing, yearning words away, because the music 
in my own heart is so unlike, so broken and 
imperfect and jarring.’’ Then turning abruptly 
to Alice: ‘‘Isuppose you read these renowned 
descriptive sketches of hers when she was 
away?” 

There was no waiting, no perturbation in the 
immediate reply. ‘*Some of them, I think.” 

‘¢ And didn’t you think they were charming?” 
was the next question. 

“They are just such letters as I should sup- 
pose she would write,’’ was her low sentence 
of quiet evasion. 

‘*And I like the warm undercurrent of reli- 
gious feeling and sentiment that runs through 
every paragraph and page,”’ Edith resumed, 
still continuing her partial criticism. ‘And 
you have seen her, Mr. Huntington. Was she 
so very, very beautiful as she was represented 
to be?” 

“ Yes. ” 
cidedly. 

“She must have been, and very enchantir g 
too. Even noblemen have sought her favor. 
How I wish I could see her once, just once. I 
believe I should know her ina crowd. I have 
so longed to look upon her face. Shall I ever, 
Arthur?” 

Mr. Huntington started from his strange ab- 
straction. In purposely changing his position 
he glanced at Alice. Unconcerned and uncon- 


The answer came instantly and de- 
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scious, she went on with her work; the quiver 
of crimson upon the pure lip, half hidden by 
the nestling lengths of low curls, that held a 
helpless tremor in their rippling shimmer and 
shadow. 

“I have wished, prayed that I might see her,” 
Edith lamented, sad and absently, as if the 
thought troubled her, haunted her. ‘Shall I 
ever, Mr. Huntington?” 

Presently he replied, very gravely, as if the 
persistent questioning pained him: ‘ Away 
out in the future—perhaps so.”’ 

“In the last Journal there is a story 
by Miss St. Claire. Ihave not read it yet. Two, 
yes, three columns and a half—‘ Whisper and 
Answer.’ And I knowthere is a dear ministry 
and a precious peace init. I wish you would 
read it to us, won’t you, Alice? you always 
give the right ring to every sentence and senti- 
ment, as if they were all your own. I never 
can.”’ i 

The reply and refusal was instant and unem- 
barrassed. And the white lips smiled. ‘ You 
will please excuse me, Miss Westerman; your 
work would suffer in consequence.’’ 

Edith leaned down among the cushions, and 
was lost in the sweet, coveted lesson. “It is 
such a pitying, loving revelation of restfulness 
for the pilgrim and the stranger,” she informed 
them, repeating the low utterances of Christ- 
like care and tenderness. 

And in the stillness of the next hushed mo- 
ment, the isolated angel heart yonder, was 
whispering to itself: ‘‘She does not know that 
the tear-stained stories she praises and prizes 
are the impersonation of my own life—the mu- 
sic and mystery and memory and dream and 
prayer and divine belief.” 





To Alice the long, weary weeks of work had 
passed, and the summer hours had come. The 
time of Edith Westerman’s bridal. And Alice 
was going with her to her new home for a little 
time; for pleading, unreasoning Edith had in- 
sisted upon it. This had been such a dear, 
pleasant home to Alice, that she had never 
taken up the thought that she should go away 
even for this brief period. Poor child! And 
now a terrible stillness came to her heart as 
she tremblingly read its remorseful revelations, 
as she had never done before. A love, holy 
and solemn and impassioned, had crept into it. 
By the wild gleam of sorrow’s evening light she 
read it all, silently and sufferingly—word by 
word. Oh, helpless, hopeless lesson to learn 
and to remember, and to hide away from sight, 
like a blessed, broken treasure. 

She knew, it seemed to her now, that there 
had never been a look or a word of kindly inte- 
rest and tender concern for her alone, that 
Aunt Martha did not share in, from Mr. Wes- 
terman. And why, then, had she dared to love 
him—so far from her. She could not help it; 
she did not know it until now, was her moan- 





ing cry. And the proud strength went out 
from her stricken heart, leaving it weeping 
and praying. ‘I shail never come back again ; 
oh, never! It is too dear a home, too precious 
a place. When away, if I do not forget, it will 
be easier struggling on. Here I will have to 
watch every word and look—every word lest it 
should tremble with tenderness—every look, 
lest it should be lifted to his face, and he should 
know it. Oh, it would kill me! Oh, this hu- 
miliation and desolation and despair! What 
shall I do?” her distressed and half distracted 
heart questioned passionately. ‘It would be 
such a rest to die.” 

Poor child! There is One that will hear 
the falling of the tear-drops even, and will re- 
member to whisper to thee peace. 

“And Grace and Aunt Martha, how dear 
they are,” she mildly prayed now. “But I 
must be strong for the hotr and the future,’’ 
wailed the weary girl, as she went out to meet 
her little band of children for the last time. 
She did not teil them she was not coming back 
any more; she could not do that. But when 
she knew that every one was crying that come 
and kissed her, and said “good-by,”’ it seemed 
as if the burthened heart would break—that 
she should die. 

She took the little offering of flowers they 
had brought her, tear-stained they were, and 
laid them away reverently among her broken 
treasures. 

The wedding was to be in the morning, and 
then they were going directly away. Alice had 
been around and said farewell to every room 
and ‘every beloved thing. 

**T don’t know how we can get along without 
you, darling, for these few days,’’ was Aunt 
Martha’s regretful plaint many times in that 
long, dreary day. 

Alice wished she would not say it, she had 
so much to bear. And Grace clung to her, fear- 
ful of losing sight of her for a minute. Mr. 
Westerman was grave and silent. Would he 
miss the sweet influences and gentle minister- 
tries of one who had not been away a single 
day in all these months? 

When the evening came, she went out into 


the grounds for the last time. She laid her. 


mild face down among the flowers and prayed, 
with the chill of the damp twilight all about her. 
Dear voices and low laughter floated out to her. 
She lifted herself up from among the crushed 
vine-leaves and went towards the house. The 
windows of the parlor were opened, the flutter- 
ing masses of flowers pushed aside, and the 
silken curtains gathered back, and the gleam- 
ing Tights flashed out on the restless summer 
foliage. Among the shadows and the shrub- 
bery Alice crept up nearer, nearer, and looked 
within the apartment, sweetly charming in its 
subdued splendor. A happy group were assem- 
bled there. She was not missed—but it was no 
matter. She crouched down among the wet wil- 
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lows, with her frozen fingers wrung together. 
She wanted to look upon Ads for once, once 
more, and not have him know it—and not have 
anybody know it. Mr. Westerman was sitting 
a little apart, not joining in the conversation, 
and with a strangely mournful look turned 
upon Grace, whom he had gathered in his arms. 
A late bird, fluttering to her nest among the 
vine wreaths, startled her from her watch and 
her vigil. And she went away with a face 
white and bowed, and made the grave of hope 
in her heart, and sorrow helped her, and then 
came back and walked by her side again. 

She came in with her hands filled with blos- 
soms and sprays, with the night dew like drops 
of silver glimmering in and out among them. 
Precious treasures they were. She was going 
to take them with her. She was passing through 
the dining-room. Mr. Westerman had come in 
with Grace for something she wanted. Alice 
stopped, shivering. 

“You must be careful of these evening dews,”’ 
he said, kindly, and very low. ‘‘I have feared 
that your health would suffer. You have had 
too much to do of late; your tasks have been 
multiplied. Will you try to rest to-night?” 

“‘He would have said the same to Aunt Mar- 
tha,” the quivering lips whispered, as she stag- 
gered up the broad stairway to her room. Her 
last night there. 

The morrow had come. The ceremony was 
over, and the few invited guests had gone. The 
bridal party were ready to leave. Grace clung” 
almost wildly to Alice, as if she would not let 
her go. 

“« And you will come back again, Miss Alice, 
certain, won’t you?” she pleaded. 

Alice was strangely disconcerted for a mo- 
ment. Oh, when would this trial day be over, 
and she would be alone. But she must borrow 
strength for this unexpected exigency, must 
nerve her heart to bear, bleeding and weak as 
it was, without faltering. 

“You must ask Aunt Edith when, my dear,” 
she was fearfully calm now. 

The child was not pacified. ‘But you will 
come back again by and by,” she prayed. 

“We are all of us at our Heavenly Father's 
disposal. I cannot tell you, darling.” 

“But you must come back. I want—you 
must say yes,’’ she persisted, not satisfied yet, 
and winding her arms passionately about her. 

“Tf itis God’s will, my darling.”” There was 
a faint falter in the low tones as if tears were 
dropping among the weary words. She bent 
her lips to the wistful face, and kissing Aunt 
Martha’s tearful cheek, said to them both 
“ec good-by, ” 

Mr. Westerman had listened to this evasive 
answering without speaking. Alice wentdown 
the steps for the last time. She involuntarily 
looked back, lovingly, yearningly, as if for 
Aunt Martha’s blessing. 

_ ‘May the presence of our God go with you, 








my darling.”’ She said it brokenly, reverently, 
with this whisper to her heart—‘‘an angel un- 
awares.”’ 

Alice was the last to enter the carriage that 
was to convey them to the station. Mr. Wes- 
terman lifted her in. He might have detained 
her hand in his a little longer than was neces- 
sary, but if so, her heart was too heavy to heed 
it. Shesank back upon the seat, gathering her 
veil about her face till it was drenched with 
tears. 

Alice had been with Mrs. Huntington in her 
pleasant home three weeks. And then Mr. 
Westerman wrote that he would be with them 
very soon, and hoped she would be ready to 
have Alice go back with him: 

When he came, and the two men had gone to 
Mr. Huntington’s office, Alice summoned cour- 
age to make this announcement :— 

“My brother informs me that I can have the 
situation of music teacher in a ladies’ seminary 
not far distant from him. And I have decided 
to go. His health is very delicate, and I shall 
be glad to be near him.” 

**O Alice, they can never get along without 
you,” Edith complained. ‘‘I am so sorry.” 

A quick, proud flush flashed over the face of 
Alice Ruthven, leaving it cold and colorless 
again. 

‘*A change of employment may benefit me, 
may be a rest,’’ she reasoned. 

**You are tired, I know. And you will have 
more leisure, Alice, but’”’— 

The husband and brother were coming back, 
were coming up the steps. 

“Will you please tell Mr. Westerman of my 
decision,” she hurriedly said, passing out of 
the room, and up the weary flight of stairs to 
her chamber. 

She knew there was another trial—one more. 
It would have to be talked over with him, And 
when Edith came for her she was ready to go 
down. Mr. Westerman was alone, slowly pac- 
ing the apartment back and forth. Alice sank 
down upon a seat. He took one by her. He 
did not speak directly. Then in a voice she 
would scarcely believe to be his, he said :— 

‘*Edith informs me that you have decided 
upon a change of occupation.” 

‘Yes, sir ;” saying it guiltily, with a fright- 
ened look on her face. 

‘““You need the rest, I know, Alice. But I 
wish you would try to find it in the shielding, 
sheltering tenderness of one that loves you 
very, very dearly.” He took the little listless 
hand in his. There was no strength in it, and 
she made no effort to withdraw it, but lifted 
her eyes to his. There was the same wistful, 
mournful light in them, the same look of plead- 
ing tears that he had seen once before, when he 
told her ‘‘she could stay.” And then she bowed 
her face and silently wept—shivering in the 
summer twilight. The stillness was very so- 
lemn. He feared to break the charm lest she 
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should move away from him, and he should 
lose her. 

‘“‘I have a confession to make, Alice,” he be- 
gan, with troubled utterance. ‘And I know 
if you have no sympathy with it you will for- 
give me. For these many months I have 
wanted to speak these words to you but I have 
refrained from doing so, fearing they would 
drive you from me. For these many months I 
have watched you for some sign of attachment 
on your part, watched and waited for a look or 
word that I might interpret into interest and 
preference. But there was none. You have 
always been very scrupulous and circumspect 
in all your duties, in all your doings, so pune- 
tilious and exact and rigidly right in everything, 
so conscientious and considerate in all your self- 
forgetting kindness, your ministries—not more 
to me than to others—but they have been such 
a dear, cherished blessing. I have been anx- 
iously observant ; and there has been no mani- 
festation of affection or partiality. I have 
prayed that this might be. And now 1 ask it, 
dear one, ask you to accept the love that never 
will be turned away, and share my life-work?”’ 
His voice was lower now, almost a whisper ; 
but it was deeply, dangerously sweet and im- 
passioned, and held an accent of uncertitude in 
it as he added this: ‘‘I am many years older 
than you are, Alice, many years. But if you 
could trust me, could trust my tenderness and 
love, and give yourself into my heart’s fond 
keeping, I would make the years to come a 
quiet brightness, for you have become dearer 
to me than everything else earthly. And it 
seems to me that you must have known it.” 

Oh, and had not the poor, patient heart 
longed for just such a holy rest as this? And 
had it come to her at last—a whisper and 
answer—after all this working and waiting. 
“Trust you!’’ she moaned, as if the doubt had 
pained her. And the faint head fell upon his 
shoulder, as the tender, closing arms drew her 
nearer him, and drew the angel face close, close 
to his own; and his lips touched with rapt ca- 
resses the sweet, quivering mouth sobbing with 
praise and prayer. 

“My darling!’ His low, untrembling tones 
of treasured tenderness hushed her into calm- 
ness. The bowed face was lifted, white and 
peaceful, and the thrilling form was still. But 
the words she uttered were broken into slow 
whispers. 

**Tcannottell you, Mr. Westerman, how much 
I thank you for this gracious condescension, 
this unselfish generosity, this intrinsic noble- 
ness—for such it is—that leads you to set aside 
the disparity between us, the differences, the 
distinctions, with willing hand gathering away 
the barriers of inequality that has separated 
us, and lifting me to your position and station, 
And a more disinterested attribute still, of all 
this excellence—I am only a stranger yet. Of 
my history and life you know nothing.” 





“It matters not, sweet child,’’ he corrected, 
directly and kindly. ‘Ido not care to know. 
I know what you are now—a pure, beautiful 
woman of angel loveliness. And have you 
loved me through all these hours of sad seek- 
ing and solitary inquietude ?”’ 

“Yes ;” she said it simply and trustfully. 
And then, in a dearer, lower whisper: ‘‘ No, it 
was worship.” 

“And was it for this that you were going 
away from me, my darling?” 

‘*Yes, for this.” 

**And this is my answer, dear love ;’’ a look 
of proud tenderness coming into his face. 

“No, Mr. Westerman,”’ with the weary words 
of a weeping, wistful heart. ‘Ido not know— 
I cannot tell you now; I am tired to-night—I 
cannot think. Let me go to my room, please. 
To-morrow I will see you.” 

There was no more low importunity now; 
but he went with her to the door—only whis- 
pering gently, ‘‘ They will be long hours to me, 
dearest—I will not say of suspense—for you 
have said that you love me, and 1 thank God 
that it is so.’’ 

She did not speak now. But réleasing her 
tremulous hands from his, they crept up con- 
fidingly about his neck, and like a clinging, 
trusting child, she kissed him. And through 
all the long night hours the aching eyes never 
slept. But there was a rest, a sweet peace in 
the lonely heart that had found such a royal 
refuge, such a dear home-haven at last—away 
from all signs of assailing storms. 

Edith came up to her in the morning. She 
was lying on asofa, looking paleandill. ‘‘ You 
will go down to breakfast, dear,’”’ Edith urged. 

‘“No, please; my head aches. Let me lie 
here and be still.” 

Mrs. Huntington sent a servant up with re- 
freshments, and by and by she came to Alice 
again. She did not move; her face was hidden 
by her hands. ‘My brother wants to know if 
you will see him, Alice—see him now.”’ 

She heard her, but did not speak. Presently 
she half lifted herself from the cushions, and 
Janguidly reached out for a page of paper and 
pencil that lay upon the table, and the wet, 
wan fingers wrote a few lines; then, folding it 
carelessly together, said, wearily, ‘‘ Will you 
please give this to Mr. Huntington?’’ and the 
tired head lay back again among the pillows. 

“To my husband!’’ in surprise, and she 
went down stairs, pondering. Mr. Huntington 
was just going out. She gave him the note. 
* Alice sent it.” 

Without speaking, he sat down and opened 
it, and read it over once, twice, thrice. Edith 
sank down by his side. ‘“ What is it? What 
has happened? Pray, tell me?’’ Mr. Wester- 
man’s questioning glance, too, was one of fear. 

“‘T will read this,’’ Mr. Huntington said, in 
answer to both. 
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‘‘My dear, best friend: The secret you have 
so long and faithfully kept you may reveal 
now. You have my permission to tell all that 
you know of me, and then, if Mr. Westerman 
wishes to see me, I will see him.” 


“Why, Arthur!” Edith was clinging to her 
husband. ‘‘And youknew— There is, then— 
I always thought— It always seemed as if 
there was a mystery.”’ 

Mr. Westerman could not speak; and Mr. 
Huntington, grave, and eloquently earnest, 
pleaded for the faithful, brave girl up stairs. 
‘She is the truest, best friend I ever had. It 
was her kindly, conscious work, quietly conde- 
scending and deprecating, that, with God’s 
grace, has lifted me to the high position I now 
occupy. And,” turning to Mr. Westerman, 
‘‘a nobler, better, purer woman, never did, or 
ever will, cross your path or mine, than—Alice 
St. Claire!’ 

Mr. Westerman started to his feet, but sank 
back in a moment, and bent his white, dismayed 
face on the cold marble of the table. 

“And you knew it all the time!’’ Edith ar- 
ticulated, half-wildly. 

‘But you might have informed me. 
thur!’”’ 

‘But, dear, it would not have been keeping 
her secret,’’ he replied, gently. 

‘‘How I wish I had known it! 
called herself Alice Ruthven.”’ 

“That is her name,’”’ he explained. ‘She 
was given to the St. Claires. Her father was 
a clergyman,” and he went on giving particu- 
lars. 

Mr. Westerman lifted his head, and with an 
effort to steady his voice into evenness and 
calmness, the low tones testified with implicit 
accuracy, ‘‘I understand it all now. It has 
always seemed as if I had seen her face, and 
heard her voice, or watched for her appearing, 
somewhere, as in my dreams; but it was all so 
vague, and confused, and intangible. When I 
was a boy, he was my tutor for one year.”’ 

Mr. Huntington had much more to tell, till 
it was all a soul-felt, half-sorrowful revelation ; 
then he told them of Henri St. Claire, the frail, 
invalid boy that she always called brother. 
How she was helping him on through his 
studies, so that he might at last preach the 
gospel. It was a pet plan, a darling resolve, 
and she had given her all to assist him. It 
was all she could do for Christ, and her lonely, 
only offering she laid, with prayers and tears, 
upon the altar made ready for the diviner sac- 
rifices and services; and she knew that the 
faithful, loving hand of the Great Promiser 
would come to claim it, and would wait and 
linger in its baptism on her ablution, and 
christening the life-work of a feeble disciple. 

Mr. Westerman heard it all with rapt 
thoughts and wondering reverence, and Edith 
was wildly crying before he was half done. 


O Ar- 


And so she 





“‘T never knew until I saw her what a use- 
less thing I was.”’ 

‘*Not useless, my love,’”’ was her husband’s 
kind reply. ‘‘We do not often find such a 
self-denying, self-sacrificing woman as Alice 
Ruthven. Coming down from her high posi- 
tion without complaint, without a murmur of 
distrust, and taking her place among the lowly,, 
toiling on, doing her unenvied, unfelicitous 
work, striving in her weak strength, and lift- 


| ing up the burden and the cross that is left in 


her way, with patient resignation, and helping 
the heavy laden one along the same apportioned 
path, lifting away the twilight and the dark- 
ness, that they may see where to step, and 
what to do; reaching out for the weak, with- 
ered hand that has no strength, with a silent 
ery to Jesus that he will maxe it whole.’” And 
then he added this, almost absently, yet with 
covert enthusiasm, ‘“‘ Alice St. Claire has re- 
jected many men of wealth and worth here ; 
she has refused offered rank and title in other 
lands. This I know. And, Mr. Westerman, 
if her pure, faithful Jove is now yours, hold it, 
keep it, in its dear preciousness, as your dearest 
earthly treasure and trust.’’ 

Edith went up stairs again. How strangely 
still it was! Alice still lay upon the sofa, her 
face half hidden among the pillows. Edith 
knelt down and kissed the wet, waxen cheek, 
pleading softly, ‘‘Forgive me, my dear, dear 
sister, for I have been so ungracious and un- 
mindful.” 

Allee did not move, but whispered back, 
with quivering lips, ‘‘Oh, do not say that! 
Please do not! You do not know how many 
times your gentle kindness has comforted my 
poor stricken heart, so sorrowful and. alone, 
and tempted and tried.”’ 

‘* Brother wished me toask youif you would 
see him now. Will you come?” 

‘*Presently, by and by ; but leave me now,’” 
the low whisper said. 

Mr. Westerman was alone, and so lost in 
thought that he did not hear the low, faltering 


.footsteps ; did not see her until she stood close 


beside him. He would have risen, but she laid 
her hand on his shoulder to prevent the move- 
ment; and then, with the pleading white fin- 
gers wrung together in a bewildered kind of 
way, she said, humbly, entreatingly, “I am 
Alice St. Claire!’ and sinking down at his 
feet, covered her face with her hands. 

“‘Darling! my darling!’’ He gathered her 
up in his arms as he would a grieved, tired 
child, speaking in his low, deeply sweet tones 
of impassioned tenderness, fond words of hope 
and blessing, and kissing very often the spirit- 
ual, beautiful face he had laid against his 
bosom. 

Before the summer flowers had faded, and 
the summer sunlight had crept away, Mr. 
Westerman came again for Alice. Now she 
went back with him as his bride. Mr. Hun- 
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tington and Edith accompanied them. Glad 
and glowing hearts, earnest and emanative in 
their joyous gratitude, were waiting to receive 
them all. 

It was the dear, dear home that Alice never 
expected to see again; and Aunt Martha’s 
warm greeting and blessing were answered 
humbly and hopefully. And Grace, with her 
yearning, passionate welcoming, clinging in 
wild fondness to her; and saying, sobbing, 
this: “And God was willing you should come 
back again, wasn’t he? I knew he would be, 
because I asked him every day.’”’ It was the 
simple utterance of a beautiful child trust. 

‘And now,” Edith said, laughing lightly, 
and flinging her hat and shawl aside, “‘I hope 
somebody will be glad to see me and my hus- 
band.”’ 

From among the vine clusters and draperies 
of a shadowed embrasure, a boy, slightly lame, 
pale, fragile, and handsome, and graceful as a 
girl, stepped forth, with the low, lone cry of a 
great gladness. 

“Henri, darling, my beloved brother! and 
here, too! I thank Thee, God!’’ was Alice 
Westerman’s aspiration of wild surprise, as 
thus and there they met after many months. 

“T am going to stay here, sister, my sister 
beloved—stay and study here. Mr. Westerman 
would have it so.” 

And then there was another form, not unfa- 
miliar, and another voice, peaceful and placid, 
with accustomed kindness, that had precious 
sentences of greeting for the bride. Why, 
that was Rachel, dear, good, motherly Rachel. 
And she, too, had words of great joy for the 
full heart that listened. “I am going to stay 
here now, my dear child, always. Mr. Wes- 
terman would have it so.”’ 

There was little danger now of Alice ever 
growing weary with incertitude and trial hours 
of troubled toil, with Aunt Martha and Rachel 
to save her from even a thought of care. It 
was home, and friends, and love, and worship 
now. Trembling with the excessive agitation 
and excitement that well nigh overeame her, 
Alice could no longer keep back the blinding 
tears and struggling sobs, as her perturbed 
feet went listlessly up the tired flight of stairs. 
And she heard Aunt Martha say, in her ear- 
nest, approving way, ‘“‘‘Be not forgetful to 
entertain strangers, for thereby some have en- 
tertained angels unawares,’ and that is just 
what I thought when she came here.” 

Alice went into her own dear chamber, but 
something startled and thrilled her strangely, 
and a low cry of utter astonishment and wist- 
ful recognition stirred the luxurious silence 
with its yearning tremor. “Where am I? 
Oh! where am 1?” prayed the incoherent lips 
and the wild heart. Her dizzy gaze rested 
upon the same choice, costly appointments 
that had been hers in her city home. Her 
grand piano, and graceful harp, with its silver- 





voiced chimes of sweetest music ; and books, 
and statuary, and ornaments of opal and ruby 
spar, and chrysolites, gems and gifts of auspi- 
cious days. She divined it all in a moment. 
Mr. Westerman had gathered them all back 
for her, his darling wife, in his great tender- 
ness; and then she sank down upon tlie moss- 
like carpet, just where she had prayed the first 
night she came there, and thanked God she 
had found a home. 

And another came and knelt there by her 
now—her noble, priceless husband, and to- 
gether their words of worship and thanksgiv- 
ing went up to Him whc had led her weary 
footsteps there, for their safety, and with this 
dear christening of a new name, speaking to 
them—‘‘ Peace.” 
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MY LOST LOVE. 
BY FRANK E. HAPPOLD. 








You marvel why I am so sad, 

While others all seem gay and glad: 
Why sorrow thus my eyes should dim, 
When others join in merry din. 


My friends, you ne’er can know my woe; , 
Ah! I was happy, long ago; 

How happy, I can never tell, 

I was with her I loved so well. 


In dreams I see her often now, 

The ringlets on her pearly brow, 

Her gentle eyes of violet blue, 

From which a love shone deep and true. 


Her lovely face flits by me oft, 

And from those eyes, so deep and soft, 
A glance, so loving, sad, and sweet, 
My raptured vision then will greet. 


The violets ‘round her grave now bloom, 
And shed their fragrance o’er her tomb; 
And warbling birds their matins raise, 
Unconscious all of where she lays. 


And strangers oft may gaze awhile 

At a grave, unmarked by slab or pile, 
And never think that ‘neath that sward 
Rest all that’s dear to one lone heart. 


Yes, dear to me; and every face, 
And form of beauty and of grace, 
Recalls the form of her to me 

Who was too good, too pure for me. 


But, oh, my God, I murmur not! 

I sigh, but cannot change my lot; 

And through this life I now must roam, 
Without her face to cheer my home. 


And this is why I am so sad, 

This why I never can be glad, 

And this what cause my eyes to dim 
When happy voices swell the din. 


>> 





NorsInG can be great which is not right; 
nothing which reason condemns can be suit- 
able to the dignity of the human mind. 

It is the permanent nourishment of the body, 
not the passing influence of spirit, that is the 
true source of enduring strength. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


CROCHET SQUARE FOR ANTIMA- 
CASSAR. 


For this square, cotton No. 12 and a fine cro- 
chet needle are required. Make 4ch and join. 
1st round. 2 dc in each of the4ch. 2d. *3 de 
in one stitch, dc in next, repeat from * three 
times more. The 3 de in one stitch form the 
corners of the square, and in each round they 
must be repeated on the centre stitch of the 3 
in one in the previous one, thus forming the 
square, pulling it into shape occasionally to 
keep it square and make the corners sharp. 
Proceed in the same manner for the 3d, 4th, and 
5th rounds. After the 5th round there should 
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12 stitches on each side of the square. 6th. 
From the centre corner stitch * make 12 ch for 
the foundation of a long leaf, turn back and 
work a single on the last ch, de on the next, 7 
treble on the next 7 ch, then dc and a single on 
the 2 first ch, and a single taken through the 
corner stitch of square, from whence the 12 ch 
began, de into the same stitch of previous round 
(to make up the 3) 2 de on square, a single on 
next, 9 ch for a leaf, turn back down the ch, 1 
single, de, 4 treble, de, a single through the same 
stitch of square, from which the 9 ch began, 5 
de on side of square; repeat the last small leaf 
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on the next stitch, when finished and closed, 
work 3 de, to centre of next corner stitch; re- 
peat from * 3 times more, and fasten off. Cut 
off a piece of cotton (a yard will be sufficient), 
bring it through from the back, in a centre cor- 
ner stitch of the 2d round, make 9 ch, pass the 
loop on the needle, through the top of centre 
stitch of the opposite corner of same round, in 
a diagonal direction, and, drawing the thread 
through it, make 9 ch, and pass the loop to the 
back, through the 1st ch that was made ; draw 
the thread through at the back as if fastening 
off, and bring it out again on the right side in 
a loop, at the centre stitch of opposite corner 
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of same round, make 9 ch, pass the last loop of 
them through top of centre stitch of the 4th 
corner, make 9 ch, pass to the back, through 
the 1st of the 9 ch previously made, and fasten 
off. This forms the cross in centre of square, 
which is quite raised and detached from the 
work, only being united to it bya stitch at each 
of the corners. 

For Frame.—1st round. Commence on point 
of one of the long leaves at the corner, 3 de into 
it (for corner), * 7 ch, 5 ch for a picot, close it 
by a single in the 1st of the 5 ch, turning the 
work in the fingers, taking out the needle, in- 
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serting it again in the same loop, but in the 
opposite direction, so that the picot may turn 
downwards towards the centre, 5 ch for a 2d 
picot, closed in the same manner in the same 
stitch as the first, 5 ch for a 3d picot, to be 
closed still in the same stitch, 3 ch, dc on point 
of 1st smaller leaf; 3 ch, a group of 3 picots 
make exactly as before, 3 ch, de on point of 2d 
smaller leaf; 3ch, a group of 3 picots as before, 
7 ch, 3 de on point of long leaf at next corner ; 
repeat from * 3 times more. 2d. 3 dc in centre 
one of each corner, and dec in all the other 
stitches. 3d. Like 2d. 4th. ¢ from 2d de of 
centre corner stitch, take 4 treble into top of 
eentre corner of de of 2d round (passing over 
the round between), take out the needle, insert 
it in first of these treble, take up the last of the 
4 just left, and draw the thread through both 
so as to close them, another dc in the same cor- 
ner stitch to complete the 3, then 6 de in fol- 
lowing stitches of 3d round, * a similar knob 
of 4 treble over next stitch, all taken into top 





of corresponding one of 2d round, after closing 





the knob miss 1 stitch directly behind it, and 
word 5 de on following stitches of last round; 
repeat from * 5 times more, working the iast 
time 6 de instead of 5 after the knob; and re- 
peat the whole from ¢ 3 times more for the 
other three sides of the square. 5th. Like 3d. 

Kor Open Eadge.—1st round. ¢ from centre 
corner stitch, maké 11 ch, a single in the same 
stitch, turn the work to the back, and make a 
single and 2 de on the 3 last of the 11 ch, tarn 
to the right side again, 8 ch, miss 5 stitches of 
last round of frame, a single into the 6th, * turn 
to the wrong side, work a single and 2 de on 
the 3 last of the 8 ch, turn to the right side of 
work again, made 8 ch, miss 5 stitches, a single 
into the 6th, and repeat from * 6 times more 
(making 8 open scallops, besides the corner 
one), last time taking the single into the cor- 
ner stitch, and repeat the whole from f at the 
beginning, 3 times more for the other 3 sides 
of the square, but the last time to join at the 
end, make only 5ch instead of 8, turn the work 
to the back, and make 2 de and a single on the 3 
first of the 11 ch at the beginning. 2d. Pass the 
thread up at the back, and continue upon the 
free stitches of the 11 ch, 1 de, a treble worked 
short, a longer treble, a long (thread twice over) 
in the 6th or centre stitch of the 11 ch, a group 





of 3 picots of 5, 6, and 5 ch each, all closed in 
this same centre stitch, and another long treble | 


still in the same, to make up the 3 corner 
stitches, then a shorter treble and dc in the 
next 2 ch, and a single on the de between the 
scallops ; * then on the 5 ch of last round, de, 
3 treble, on the 2d of which make a group of 3 
picots of 5 ch each, all closed in this same 2d 
treble, after the 3d 1 de, and a single on the de 
between the scallops; repeat from *, for each 
of the 7 other scallops to complete that side of 
square ; and the whole from f¢ three times more 
for the other 3 sides, ending with a single to 
join to the first corner, and fasten off. In 
working another square pass the centre stitch 
of centre picot of each group of 3, at the edge, 
through the corresponding stitch of those on 
the previous square, to join them. 


stints 
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REEL-WAGON. 

THE foundation is of card-board ; it is cut in 
one piece, and turned upto formthe sides. The 
whole is covered and lined with silk. A simple 
pattern is worked at the edges, which are neatly 





bound with ribbon ; eyelet-holes are pierced to 
pass the ribbon through, and a little star is 
worked around each. Ribbonis passed through 
the reels to keep them in place. 
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BOX-PATTERN RUG FOR THE BEDSIDE 
OR PIANO—KNITTING. 

THE materials are black, green, scarlet, and 
white double Berlin wool; wooden needles, 
No. 9. Each diamond is knitted separately, 
and sewn together as shown in designs. For 
the diamond, cast on two stitches. 1st rov. 
Knit 1, knit 1 at the front, 1 at the back of 
same stitch. 2d. Slip 1 as if for purling (each 
slipped stitch is the same), knit 1 at the front, 
1 at the back in the same stitch, knit1. (The 
increase is made in this manner in each row. ) 
3d. Slip 1, knit 3. 4h. Slip 1, knit 2, increase 
1, knit 1. 5th. Slip 1, knit 3, increase 1, knit 
1. 6th. Slip 1, knit 4, increase 1, knit 1. 7th. 
Plain knitting. 8th. Slip 1, knit 5, increase 1, 
knit 1. 9th. Slip 1, knit 6, increase 1, knit 1. 
10th. Slip 1, knit 7, increase 1, knit 1, 11¢A. 
Plain knitting. 12th. Slip 1, knit 8, increase 1, 
knit 1. 13¢h. Slip 1, knit 9, increase 1, knit 1. 
14th. Slip 1, knit 10, increase 1, knit 1. 157A. 
Plain knitting. 16¢. Slip 1, knit 11, increase 1, 
knit 1. 17th. Slip 1, knit 12, increase 1, knit 1. 
18th. Slip 1, knit 13, increase 1, knit 1. 19”. 
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Plain knitting. 20¢h. Slip 1, knit 14, increase 
1, knit 1. 21s¢. Slip 1, knit 15, increase 1, knit 
1. 22d. Slip 1, knit 16, increase 1, knit1. 23d. 
Plain knitting. 24th. Slip 1, knit 17, increase 
1, knit 1, 25%. Slip 1, knit 18, increase 1, knit 
1. 26th. Slip 1, knit 19, increase 1, knit 1. 
27th. Plain knitting. (This is the exact half.) 
28th. Slip 1, knit 18, knit 2 together, knit 1. 
29th. Slip 1, knit 17, knit 2 together, knit 1. 





*| Slip 1, knit 2 together, knit 1. 














| 





30th. Slip 1, knit 16, knit 2 together, knit 1. 
31st. Plain knitting. 32d. Slip 1, knit 15, knit 
2 together, knit 1. 33d. Slip 1, knit 14, knit 2 
together, knit 1. 34%/. Slip 1, knit 13, knit 2 
together, knit 1. 35%. Plain knitting. 36th. | 
Slip 1, knit 12, knit 2 together, knit 1. 37th. 
Slip 1, knit 11, knit 2 together, knit 1. 38th. 





Slip 1, knit 10, knit 2 together, knit 1. 39th. 
Plain knitting. 40¢h. Slip 1, knit 9, knit 2 to- | 
gether, knit 1. 4is¢. Slip 1, knit 8 knit 2 to- 


gether, knit 1. 42d. Slip 1, knit 7, knit 2 to- 


gether, knit 1. 43d. Plain knitting. 44th. 
Slip 1, knit 6, knit 2 together, knit 1. 45th. 
Slip 1, knit 5, knit 2 together, knit 1. 46th. 
Slip 1, knit 4, knit 2 together, knit 1. 47th. 


Plain knitting. 48th. Slip 1, knit 3, knit 2 to- 
gether, knit 1. 49th. Slip 1, knit 2, knit 2 to- 
gether, knit 1. 50th. Slip 1, knit 1, knit 2 to- 
gether, knit 1. 5ist. Plain knitting. 52d. 
53d. Slip 1, 
knit 2 together. 54th. Knit 2 together, knit 1. 
55th. Knit 2 together; fasten off. When the 
whole of the squares are joined together, the 
rug is lined. A thick worsted cord is sewn 
around. The fringe made of the four different 
colors can be bought at any fancy store. 
——___ oa 
DISPATCH-CASE. 
Tus case, which is made without any firm 
foundation, may be made of any material at 
hand. The outside is quite straight. It is or- 


namented with silhouettes cut out of black 
velvet, and gummed on to the foundation. 
Fig. 1. 





Two rows of braid are sewn down with cord- 
ing-stitch, and the edge is neatly bound with 
silk braid. The pockets of the inside are cut 
according to Fig. 2, and ornamented with little 
branches of coral-stitch. These little pockets 
are the receptacles for letters, etc. 
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FANCHON—KENITTING. 

Tus fanchon, being knitted in Shetland 
wool, will be found light and convenient for 
throwing over the head on leaving the theatre 
or any public place. It is knitted plain, in 
rows throughout, with Shetland wool of white 
and contrasting color, such as blue or ponceau. 
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Two steel needles, No. 15 or 16, and two long 
wooden ones, No, 10, will be required. Cast 
on 20 stitches with the blue on the steel nee- 
dles, and knit 6 rows; then cut off the wool, 
leaving a short end; with a weaver’s or other 
secure knot join on the white wool, and knit 
18 plain rows with the No. 10 needles, increas- 
ing a stitch at the end of every alternate one, 
so that the increase should always come at the 
same end. After these 18 rows, join on the 





blue wool again, and knit 6 rows with the steel 
needles without any increase. In half the 
fanchon there will be 8 white stripes, which 
look full, and in each of which the increasing 
is to be continued as directed for the 1st, and 
the same number of blue ones, knitted without 
increase, the 9th blue one forming the centre 
stripe. From this work regularly back 8 white 
and 8 blue stripes, now decreasing a stitch at 
the end of every alternate row in the white 
ones, so that the last blue stripe will have only 
20 stitches, as at the commencement, which 
are to be cast off. Tassels of the blue wool, 
five and a half inches long, and not thick, are 
placed at the two corners of each of the front 
ends of the fanchon, and at the termination of 
the three centre blue stripes at the back. 


—_———Dpee- -— 





SILK-WINDER. 








THE winder may be cut in wood or stiff card, 
and painted according to design. 


——)oe 
SHOE CASE. 
Fig. 1. 











Frias. 1, 2, and 3. Fig. 1 shows the shoe 
case open; the boots are laid in, and the 


Fig. 2 








straight flaps then button down over them. 
| Figs. 2 and 3 show both sides of it when closed. 
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Fig. 3. 





It is made of gray linen, braided with scarlet, 
and trimmed with a narrow plaited ruffle. It 
can be made of Cashmere, if preferred. 


oe 


BRIDE’S SACHET. 
(See Engravings, Page 504.) 

THE materials are white or colored sarcenet, 
or satin ; ribbon to correspond, one and a half 
inch broad; lace or blond, two inches broad ; 
crystal beads ; wadding; scent powder. 

The firm foundation is of card-board ten 
inches square. The inner ground consists of a 
piece of stuff of the same size, covered with 
wadding sprinkled with violet or some other 
scent-powder, and quilted in squares measur- 
ing half aninch. The initials must be worked 
upon the silk intended for the outer covering 
in silk, gold, or silver thread. This had better 
be worked in a frame. 

The corners are quilted in squares measuring 
half aninch. The corners of the squares are 
ornamented with crystal beads, as represented 
in the design. The ruche inclosing the middle 
field is of ribbon to match the sachet, one and 
a half inch broad, arranged in a kind of rose 
quilling, joined in the middle by a bead. The 
inclosed inner part consists of a piece of scented 
wadding or flannel the size of the flat ground, 
covered on both sides with silk, and quilted all 
over in slanting squares measuring half an inch. 
By cutting this part in a slanting direction from 
one point to another there will be four parts ex- 
actly meeting each other, which must be bound 
on the sloped sides, and ornamented with beads, 
Fig. 2. The point of one of the flaps is orna- 
mented with a flat rosette, which keeps the four 
together in the middle. The straight sides of 
these four flaps must be sewn to the ground 
covering, and the puffings measuring about 
two inches in breadth are put around these. 
At the joining of the inner and outer covering 
the upper edge of the puffings must be joined 
with the large cover pieces. The separate parts 
of the square cut through ina slanting direction 
must be all ornamented with beads in squares. 
The scented wadding is only necessary in the 
upper covering ; the middle of each square is 
ornamented with a bead. The under side is 
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then covered plain of the same material; and 
at a narrow point, about two inches long, a 
piece of card-board is laid in, behind which, to 
make it firm, the stuff is stitched through with 
the wadding without taking in the upper cover- 
ing. The sloped and straight side of each part 
which touch the card-board must be bound like 
the inner flaps, and ornamented at the outer 
edge with beads. 

Each of the remaining straight sides takes up 
one of the upper edges of the puffing, and the 
edge is ornamented with two rows of beads to 
hide the place where it is joined. The corners 
are ornamented with bows of ribbon. 

For closing the sachet, these three large three- 
cornered parts must be laid over each other in 
such a manner that one straight side at the 
right lies over the slope along the middle. The 
fourth with the card-board point must be pushed 
under the first. The whole is ornamented with 
broad lace, myrtle leaves, and flowers at the 
corners. 
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ORNAMENT FOR A HEADDRESS. 


A LEAF cut out of black stiff net, edged, with 
two rows of cylindrically-shaped bugles. The 








veinings are traced by one row of the same 
| bugles. 


——_——_—__<peg———__—__ 


WHITE EMBROIDERY. BETTY. 
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DINNER SERVIETTES. 


(For General Directions, see Receipt Department, 
October number, 1873.) 


THE ARTICHOKE SERVIETTE. 


Fo.p the four corners into the centre; fold them 
again a second time, and again a third time. Turn 


Fig. L 











THE CHOICE OF ANIMAL FOOD. 

THE following instructions are intended to aid 
housekeepers in the purchase of the most common 
descriptions of meat for the table:— 

Beef.—Iif the flesh of ox-beef is young, it will have 
a fine smooth open grain, be of a good red, and feel 
tender. The fat should look white, rather than yel- 
low; for when that is of a deep color, the meat is 
seldom good; beef fed by oil cakes is in genéral so, 
and the flesh is flabby. The grain of cow-beef is 
closer, and the fat whiter, than that of ox-beef, but 
the lean is not of so brightared. The grain 
of bull-beef is closer still, the fat hard and 
skinny, the lean of a deep red and a stronger 
scent. Ox-beef isthe reverse. Ox-beef is the 
richest and largest ; but in small families and 
to some tastes heifer-beef is better, if finely 
fed. In old meat there is a streak of horn in 
the ribs of beef; the harder this is, the older, 
and the flesh is not finely flavored. 

Veal.—The flesh of a bull calf is firmest, but 
not so white. The fillet of the cow-calf is 
generally preferred for the udder. The 
whitest is not the most juicy, having been 
made so by frequent bleeding, and having 
had whiting to lick. Choose the meat of 
which the kidney is well covered with white 
thick fat. If the bloody vein in the shoulder 
looks blue or of a bright red, it is newly 
killed; but any other color shows it stale. 
The other parts should be dry and white: if 
clammy or spotted, the meat is stale and bad. 
The kidney turns first in the loin, and the 
suet will not then be firm. 

Mutton.—Choose this by the fineness of its 
grain, good color, and firm white fat. It is 
not the better for being young; if of a good 
breed, and well fed, it is better for age; but 
this only holds with wether mutton ; the flesh 
of the ewe is paler, and the texture finer. 
Ram mutton is very strong flavored, the flesh 
is of a deep red, and the fat is spongy. 

Lamb.—Observe the neck of a fore-quarter ; 
if the vein is bluish, it is fresh; if it has a 
green or yellow cast, it is stale. In the hind- 
quarter, if there is a faint smell under the 
kidney, and the knuckle is limp, the meat is 
stale. If the eyes are sunk, the head is not 
fresh. Grass-lamb comes intoseasonin April 
or May, and continues till August. House- 
lamb may be had in great towns almost all 
the year, but is in highest perfection in De- 
cember and January. 

Pork.—Pinch the lean, and if young it will 
break. If the rind is tough, thick, and can- 
not easily be impressed by the finger, it is 
old. A thin rind is a merit in all pork. 
When fresh, the flesh will be smooth and 
cool; if clammy, itis tainted. Whatis called 
measly pork, is very unwholesome, and may 
be known by the fat being full of kernels, 
which in good pork is never the case. Pork 
fed at still-houses does not answer for curing 
any way, the fat being spongy. Dairy-fed 
pork is the best. 

A Turkey-Cock.—If young, has a smooth 
black leg, with a short spur. The eyes full 
and bright if fresh, and the feet supple and 
moist. If stale, the eyes will be sunk and the 


the serviette, and fold the corners into the centre a | feet dry. A hen-turkey is known by the same rules ; 
fourth time (see Fig. 2). Turn the serviette over | but if old, her legs will be red and rough. 


back agaig, gnd partially bend under the four cor- 
ners, so that it may rest on them (see Fig. 3). 


Fowls.—If a cock is young, his spurs will be short ; 


but take care to see they have not been cut or pared, 
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which is a trick often practised. If fresh, the vent 
will be close and dark. Pullets are best just before 
they begin to lay and yet are full of eggs; if old hens, 
their combs and legs will be rough; if young, they 
will be smooth. A good eapon has a thick belly and 
a large rump; there is a particular fat at his breast, 
and the combis very pale. Black-legged fowls are 
most moist, if for roasting. 

Geese.—The bill and feet of a young one will be 
yellow, and there will be but few hairs upon them; 

iiRg 





Fig. 3.—SERVIETTE COMPLETE. 


if old, they will be red ; if fresh, the feet will be plia- 
ble; if stale, dry and stiff. Geese are called green 
till three or four months old. Green geese should be 
scalded ; a stubble-goose should be picked dry. 

Ducks.—Choose them by the same rules of having 
supple feet, and by their being hard and thick on the 
breast and belly. The feet of a tame duck are thick, 
and inclining to dusty yellow; a wild one has the 
feet reddish and smaller than the tame. They 
should be picked dry. Ducklings must be scalded. 

Lobsters.—If they have not been long taken, the 
claws will have a strong motion when you put your 
finger on the eyes and press them. The heaviest are 
the best. The cock-lobster is known by the narrow 
back part of his tail, and the two uppermost fins 
within it are stiff and hard; but those of the hen are 
soft, and the tail broader. The male, though gene- 
rally smaller, has the highest flavor, the flesh is 
firmer, and the color, when boiled, is a deeper red. 

Crabs.—The heaviest are best, and those of a mid- 
dling size are sweetest. If light, they are watery; 
when in perfection, the joints of the legs are stiff, 
and the body has a very agreeable smell. The eyes 
look dead and loose when stale. 

Oysters.—When alive and strong, the shell is close. 
They should be eaten as soon as opened, the flavor 
becoming poor likewise. 

The abundance and variety of fish daily brought 
to market in every seaport town of the United 
States, cannot be surpassed in any other part of the 
world. 





PRESERVING, ETC, 
We know of no better methods of preserving 
fruits than those we have furnished the subscribers 
of the Lapy’s Book in former years. We therefore 








reprint them for the benefit of both new and old 
subscribers, with the addition of some new ones :— 

To Clarify Sugar.—Take the finest kind, break it 
into large lumps, and put it into a preserving-pan. 
If for syrup, add a pint of cold water to each pound ; 
if for candying, a couple of wineglassfuis to the 
pound will be sufficient. Beat the white of an egg, 
add it to the water, mix it well, and pour it over the 
sugar ; one egg is enough for twelve pounds of sugar, 
if it is fine, or twoif it is coarse. When the sugar is 
nearly melted, stir it well, and put it 
over a gentle fire; do not stir it after 
the scum begins to rise; let it boil five 
minutes, then take it off the fire, let it 
stand a minute or two, then take the 
scum carefully off; put the pan again 
on the fire, and when the syrup begins 
to boil, throw in a little cold water, 
which should be kept back for the 
purpose ; boil till the seum rises, draw 
it off the fire, and skim it as before; 
repeat this till quite clear; it is then 
fit for use. It is by long boiling that 
the different degrees are acquired, 
which the confectioner requires. 

Currants Preserved.—Take ripe cur- 
rants, free from stems, weigh them, 
and take the same weight of sugar, 
put a teacup of sugar to each pound of 
it, boil the syrup until it is hot and 
clear, then turn it over the fruit; let 
it remain one night, then set it over 
the fire, and boil gently, until they are 
cooked and clear; take them into the 
jars or pots with a skimmer, boil the 
syrup until rich and thick, then pour 
it over the fruit. Currants may be 
preserved with ten pounds of fruit to 
seven of sugar. Take the stems from seven pounds 
of the currants, and press and crush the juice from 
the remaining three pounds; put them into the hot 
syrup, and boil until thick and rich; put it in pots 
or jars, and the next day secure as directed. 

Currant Jelly.—Pick fine red but long ripe cur- 
rants from the stems; bruise them, and strain the 
juice from a quart at a time through a thin muslin; 
wring it gently, to get all the liquid, put a pound of 
white sugar to each pound of juice, stir it until it is 
all dissolved, set it over a gentle fire, let it become 
hot, and boil for fifteen minutes; then try it by 
taking a spoonful into a saucer; when cold, if it is 
not quite firm enough, boil it for a few minutes 
longer. When the jelly is thick enough, strain it 
into small white jars or glass tumblers; when cold, 
cover with tissue paper. Glass should be tempered 
by keeping it in warm water for a short time before 
pouring any hot liquid into it, otherwise it will 
crack, 

Gooseberries Preserved.—Take the blossom from 
the end, and take off the stems; finish as directed 
for currants. 

To Keep Red Gooseberries.—Pick gooseberries 
when fully ripe, and for each quart take a quarter of 
a pound of sugar and a gill of water; boil together 
until quite a syrup; then put in the fruit, and con- 
tinue to boil gently for fifteen minutes; then put 
them into small stone jars; when cold, cover them 
close ; keep them for making tarts or pies. 

Plums.—There are several varieties of plums. The 
richest purple plum for preserving is the damson; 
there are of these large and small; the large are 
called sweet darasons, the small ones are very rich 
flavored. The great difficulty in preserving plums is 
that the skins crack and the fruit comes to pieces; 
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the rule here laid down for preserving them obviates 
that difficulty. Purple gages, unless properly pre- 
served, will turn to juice and skins; and the large 
herse plum (as it is generally known) comes com- 
pletely to pieces in ordiuary modes of preserving; 
the one recommended below wiil keep them whole, 
full, and rich. 

To Preserve Purple Plums.—Make a syrup of clean 
brown sugar, clarify it as directed in these receipts ; 
when perfectly clear and boiling hot, pour it over 
the plums, having picked out all unsound ones and 
stems; let them remain in the syrup two days, then 
drain it off; make it boiling hot, skim it, and pour it 
over again; let them remain another day or two, 
then put them in a preserving kettle over the fire 
and simmer gently until the syrup is reduced, and 
thick or rich. One pound of sugar for each pound 
of plums. Small damsons are very fine preserved as 
cherries or any other ripe fruit. Clarify the syrup, 
and when boiling hot put in the plums ; let them boil 
very gently until they are cooked and the syrup rich, 
Put them in pots or jars. 

To Keep Damsons.—Put them in small stone jars, 
or wide-mouth glass bottles, and set them up to their 
necks in a kettle of cold water ; set it over the fire to 
become boiling hot, then take it off, and let the bot- 
ties remain until the water is cold; the next day fill 
the bottles with cold water, and cork and seal them. 
These may be used the same as fresh fruit. Green 
gages may be done in this way. 

To Preserve Damsons a Second Way.—Put a quart 
of damsons into a jar with a pound of sugar strewed 
between them; set the jar in a warm oven, or put it 
into a kettle of cold water and set it over the fire for 
an hour, then take it out, set to become cold, drain 
the juice off, boil it until it is thick, then pour it over 
the plums; when cold, cover as directed. 

Plum Marmalade.—Simmer the plums in water 
until they become soft, and then strain them and 
pass the pulp through a sieve. Put in a pan over a 
slow fire, together with an equal quantity of pow- 
dered loaf-sugar; mix the whole well together, and 
let it simmer for some time until it becomes of the 
proper consistence. Then pour it into jelly-pots, 
and cover the surface with powdered loaf-sugar. 

To Preserve Green Gages.—The following receipt 
appears to be a good one: Pick and prick all the 
plums, put them into a preserving-pan with cold 
water enough to cover them ; let them remain on the 
fire until the water simmers well, then take off, and 
allow them to stand until half cold, putting the 
piums to drain. To every pound of plums, allow one 
pound of sugar, which mast be boiled in the water 
from which the plums have been taken; let it boil 
very fast until the syrup drops short from the spoon, 
skimming carefully all the time. When the sugar is 
sufficiently boiled, put in the plums, and allow them 
to boil until the sugar covers the pan with large 
bubbles; then pour the whole into a pan, and let 
them remain until the following day; drain the 
syrup from the plums as dry as possible, boil it up 
quickly, and pour it over the plums, then set them 
by; do this a third and a fourth time. On the fifth 
day, when the syrup is boiled, put the plums into it, 
and let them boil for a few minutes, then put them 
into jars. Should the green gages be over ripe, it 
will be better to make jam of them, using three- 
fourths of a pound of sugar to one pound of fruit. 
Warm the jars before putting the sweetmeats in, and 
be careful not to boil the sugar to a candy. 

Jam of Green Gages.—Put ripe green gages into a 
kettle with very little water, and let them stew until 
soft, then rub them through a sieve or colander, and 





to every pint of pulp put a pound of white sugar 
powdered fine ; then put it in a preserving kettle over 
the fire, stir it until the whole is of the consistence 
of jelly, then take it off; put the marmalade in small 
jars or tumblers, and cover. Any sort of plums may 
be done in this manner. 

Very Fine Preserved Peaches.—Take fine ripe 
free-stone peaches, pare them, cut them in half, and 
remove the stones. Have ready a sufficiency of the 
best double-refined loaf-sugar, finely powdered. 
Weigh the sugar and the peaches together, putting 
the sugar into one scale and the peaches into the 
other, and balancing them evenly, Put the peaches 
intoa large pan or tureen, and strew among them one- 
half of the sugar. Cover them, and let them stand 
in a cool place till next morning. Then take all the 
juice from them, and put it intoa porcelain preserv- 
ing-kettle with the remainder of the sugar. Set it 
over a moderate fire, and boil and skim it. When it 
is boiling well, and the scum has ceased to rise, put 
in the peaches and boil them till they are perfectly 
clear, but not till they break, carefully skimming 
them. Boil with them a handful of fresh clean 
peach-leaves tied in a bunch. When quite clear, 
take the peaches out of the syrup, and put them on 
a flat sloping dish to drain into a deep dish placed 
belowit. Take this syrup that has drained from the 
peaches, put it to the syrup in the kettle, and give it 
one more boil up; then throw away the leaves. Lay 
the peaches flat in small glass jars. Pour an equal 
portion of the hot syrup into each jar, and put on 
the top a tablespoonful of the best white brandy. 
Cork the jars, aud paste down paper closely over the 
mouth of each. 

Currant Jam.—Pick the currants free from stems ; 
weigh three-quarters of a pound of sugar for each 
pound of fruit, strain the juice from half of them, 
then crush the remainder and the sugar together, 
and put them with the juice into a bright brass or 
porcelain kettle, and boil until it is a smooth jellied 
mass; have a moderate fire, that it may not burn 
the preserve. 

To Preserve Cherries.—Boil them in thick syrup in 
a pan, and let them remain until next day. Then 
take them out, and put them in syrup which has been 
boiled down until it is ready to candy, and color them 
with some syrup of red currants. Cherries may also 
be preserved by another method. Take equal quan- 
tities of crushed loaf-sugar and ripe cherries, previ- 
ously stoned. Place some of the sugar at the bottom 
of the preserving-pan, place the cherries on it, and 
sprinkle more sugar over them as you place them in 
it. Then put the pan on the fire, and for each pound 
of fruit, add half a quarter of a pint of red currant 
juice, and more of the sugar. Boil them fast over a 
good fire, frequently shaking the pan, but not stir- 
ring it. Skim the contents, and when the syrup has 
become sufficiently thick, pour the preserved fruit 
into jelly-pots. 

Cherry Compost.—Boil some sugar in the smallest 
possible quantity of water, add the cherries, and sim- 
mer them until they become soft, and have absorbed 
all the syrup. Should there be more syrup than the 
fruit can absorb, boil it down, and pour it over the 
cherries. 

Candied Cherries.—Select some fine cherries, and 
place them in strong syrup, boiled down until ready 
to candy. When covered with sugar, take them out, 
and place them in a warm oven to dry. 

Dried Cherries.—Remove the stones, and place the 
fruit in an oven very moderately heated. Let them 
remain in it until the oven is cold, and, if necessary, 
repeat the process. 
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Editors’ Gable. 


THE EARLIEST ENGLISH WILL. 


THE researches which have been lately made among 
the ancient records of Great Britain have brought to 
light a curious and interesting document. It is the 
first will, so far as is known, which was written in 
the English language. The earlier wills were in 
Latin, like most of the legal instruments of that day; 
for this document is nearly five hundred years old. 
It is the more interesting to us, as being the will of 
a woman, and showing much of the domestic life of 
that period. It was made by Lady Alice West, widow 
of Sir Thomas West, and was admitted to probate on 
September 1, 1395. This was just fifty years before 
the discoverer of America was born. Richard IL 
was then king of England. 

The age of chivalry was not yet past. Three years 
later the Duke of Norfolk, being accused of disloyal 
acts by the Duke of Hereford, challenged him to mor- 
tal combat, and the lists were set up in the presence 
of the king. All this seems to us far back in the mid- 
die ages, And yet, when we read the sentences of 
this will, we find ourselves, in spite of its quaint and 
half obsolete dialect—in spite of the great distance 
of time and country and the changes of customs— 
brought into close sympathy with its author, as 
though we were perusing the last injunctions of a 
friend who had died but yesterday; so powerful is 
the influence of a tender human heart, which seems 
beating still in all the phrases of this document, while 
the lips which dictated and the hand which wrote 
them have been dust for so many centuries. 

The will is very long, and only extracts from it are 
given. But we learn from it that Lady Alice hada con- 
siderable estate, and a large household of servants. 
She had a son, Thomas, who resided with her, and of 
whom, as well as of his wife, Johane (a name which 
would now, we suppose, be written Jane) Lady Alice 
was evidently fond. But she does not forget her 
other daughter, ‘‘ Alinore’’ (whose name would now 
be spelt Ellenor) wife of Sir Thomas Clifton. Her 
sister, “‘ Dame Luce Fitzherberd, Prioress of Shefte- 
bury,” has alsoalegacy. But Thomas was evidently 
her favorite. To him, as the heir, the good lady be- 
queathed what in later times would have been known 
as the “state bed,”’ and which must have been a 
grand construction. We give this devise in the an- 
cient language and spelling of the will, most of which 
is intelligible :— 

* Also I devyse to Thomas, my sone, a bed of tapi- 
cers work, with all the tapices of sute, red of colour, 
ypouthered with chapes and scochons in the corners 
oP myn auncestres armes; with that I bequethe to 
the same Thomas the stoffe longyng thereto—that is 
to seye, my beste fether-bed and a blu canevas and 
a materas and twey blankettys and a peyre schetes 
of reyner, and sex of my beste pilwes.’ 


And here it deserves notice that this bequest may 
help to clear up a difficulty which has perplexed the 
biographers of Shakspeare. The provision of his 
will, giving to his wife his ‘second-best bed,” has 
been supposed by some to have been intended as a 
slight; but it seems rather likely that the best bed 
was deemed to, be a species of heir-loom, which ought 
to go with the landed estate. In our days, beds and 
bedding are of comparatively such little value that 
they are not often mentioned in a will. Lady Alice, 
however, makes several bequests of that kind, given 
in a manner which indicates considerate kindness, 





To a lady friend, who was perhaps an inmate of 
the household, “Beatrice Wareyne” (the names in 
the will are all suitable to a romance of chivalrous 
times) she leaves forty mares, and “‘a bed convena- 
ble for a gentlewoman.”” The waiting-maid has a 
similar remembrance: the lady bequeaths “to Id- 
kyne, my chambrer, £20and a bed convenable for her 
estat.” To Thomas she also bequeaths, evidently as 
heir-looms, a “* matins book,” a pair (or set) of beads 
for prayers, and a ring, “ which were my lord’s his 
father’s.” To his son’s wife, Johane, she makes 
many bequests, one of which speaks well for the edu- 
cation of the ladies of that day, so long before the 
invention of printing: for it shows that both Lady 
Alice and her daughter-in-law was familiar with 
three languages. From this bequest (which we give 
in modernized spelling) one may fancy that the pious 
and well-nurtured dame and her daughter-in-law 
had read the books together, and had wrought to- 
gether on the fittings of the chapel. 

* Also I bequeath to Johane my daughter, my son’s 
wife, a mass-book, and all the books that I have of 
Latin, English, and French, outtake (oxcens) the 
aforesaid mattns book thatis bequeathed to Thomas, 
myson. Also I bequeath to the same Johane all my 
vestments of my chapel, and my tapestry white and 
red paled, and blue and red paled, with all my preen 
tapestry that belongeth to my chapel aforesaid, and 
with the frontels of the aforesaid altar, and with all 
the rydelles (curtains) and trussing coffers, and all 
or apparaii that belongeth to my chapel afore- 
said. 


To her servants she left, besides various particu- 
lar bequests, forty pounds, a sum equal perhaps 
to ten times that amount (or $2000) at the pre- 
sent day, to be equally divided among them. The 
like sum is given “to be departed among my poor 
tenants, where I have lordship, that is to say (she 
adds thoughtfully) to them that have most need.” In 
the same spirit she adds: “‘alsoI bequeath to Richard 
Foster, which is a blind man, that was some time 
servant with my aforesaid lord, twenty marcs.”’ 

Then she leaves various sums to several churches, 
monasteries, and other religious communities of men 
and women, for a purpose commonly remembered in 
wills of that day—“ for to sing and say masses for my 
lord Sir Thomas West's soul, and for mine, and for 
all Christian souls.” 

Finally, the worthy lady closes her will with injuac- 
tions about her own funeral, which show that while 
liberal in other things, she desired to avoid all need- 
less expense in a matter which is too often made an 
occasion of costly ostentation. She directs that her 
body shall be carried to the priory of Christchurch 
in Hampshire, “* where her ancestors lay,” and there, 
“with right little cost’’ buried at the first mass, with 
a taper of six pounds of wax burning at her head, and 
another at her feet—in lieu, no doubt, of the many 
and larger candles which she feared would be use- 
lessly consumed. Generous and saving, pious and 
learned, affectionate, thoughtful, kind and just, the 
Lady Alice West comes from the long-forgotten tomb 
vividly before us, in the lines of this ancient docu- 
ment, a true English matron, in whose character we 
discern the qualities which have distinguished for 
centuries the best members of the Anglo-Saxon race 
on both sides of the Atlantic. As these fine qualities 
blossomed so early, and have survived so many trials 
and changes, one may fairly hope that they are des- 
tined to flourish and to bear good fruit hereafter, 
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WOMAN’S GOOD NAME. 


For many years we have, through the pages of the 
Lapy’s Book, striven to secure for our sex the name 
which the usage of the great masters of the English 
language and the elegance of grammatical composi- 
tion alike required. We have tried to show that 
Woman is our God-given name; and that any such 
term as female, which associates one half of man- 
kind with the beasts, must, when used in any other 
sense than that of a common gender, convey a de- 
grading significance. We have seen with pleasure 
the gradual disuse of the absurd and improper ap- 
pellation. We no longer hear so often of “a gentle- 
man walking with a female,” “a beloved female 
child,” or “a female seminary.” 

Yet this last phrase reminds usthat the reform has 
not been complete. Vassar College has long ago 
gotten rid of the obnoxious epithet; but many of our 
institutions for the education of women still retain 
it. The animal side of our sex is still brought for- 
ward by schools and colleges that are dedicated, 
among other things, to the refinement and correct- 
ness of English speech; and we must make one final 
protest, in the name of decency and good sense, 
against the degrading appellation. 

It is sometimes said that we are driven to the use 
of the word female by the paucity of terms for occu- 
pations or professions when exercised by women. 
This notion we have often combated by showing 
that, in olden times, a feminine termination 
fearlessly added to any word which might be used 
to express feminine action. We quote in this con- 
nection from an article published years ago in this 
magazine :— 


“The importance of the study of words is now uni- 
versally conceded. Their double power to instruct 
those who know their history and transformations, 
and to mislead those who do not know them, is 
dwelt upon by many contemporary philosophers. 
We have learned that a vital connection exists be- 
tween the language of a nation and its modes of 

hought; that change in the latter results from and 
reacts upon cuange in the former ; that when a thing 
becomes obsolete the eorresponding term, unless 
saved by a change of meaning, must share its fate ; 
and that when a new thing or new combination of 
things emerges from the tumult of affairs, it cannot 
long remain without a fitting pee 

* Associated with this general conviction is a spe- 
cial impulse to recur to the earliest forms of national 
speech; to trace back each word to its origin; to 
learn the time of its appearance, its primitive mean- 
ing. the difference between that and its present sig- 
nificance, and the reasons for it; to discover what 
terms and what meanings have dropped from the 
current speech; to take an inventory, in a word, of 
national loss and gain in the matter of language. 

“Tn these pursuits, the publications of ‘The Early 
English Text Society,’ and similar associations, have 
made it easy for educated men—and women, too, if 
they will take the trouble—to compare and examine 
for themselves; and one most important result is a 
determination that, so far as possible, all future in- 
troductions into a language shall be drawn from 
itself, and formed upon its peculiar laws of develo 
ment; in English, for instance, that new words shall, 
by preference, be made from a Saxon root by adding 
a Saxon termination. 

“In pleading for an ending to mark the sex, in 
words that denote employments or functions com- 
mon to men and women, we thus appeal to a double 
motive. We declsre that from the nécessary par- 
ticipation of women in pursuits and activities hith- 
erto closed to them, such terms are ming more 
and more necessary; and we show that no innova- 
tion is intended, but a restoration of words familiar 
te great writers in the early times of English litera- 

ure. 

‘The history of the feminine termination is sin 
lar. Chaucer and Spenser used it constantly ; 

are and the writers of his time employed it, but 
ess frequently; and thus it continued to fall out of 
the language till within the last fifteen or twenty 
years. But with the modern movement for the en- 





largement of the sphere of women, came a necessity 
for distinction before unfelt. Professions and pur- 
suits, heretofore monopolized by men, are now open 
also to women; while yet the fact of sex, from its 
effects on methods of acting, is of predominant im- 
portance. In such cases the word female has been 


. 


prefixed ; but such acollocation is bothecumbrousand . 


weak, and savors often of vulgarity. The unpleasant 
effect of calling a lioness a female lion, or an actress 
a female actor, is obvious. The reaction for some 
years in favor of the old terminations has been too 
strong to be overlooked, and too desirable to be 
checked. Wherever it is now necessary to use an 
awkward phrase beginning with female, as female 
physician, or female doctor, we think the substitu- 

ion of a single word, with the ending of sex—as 
doctress, will a wonderful to our language 
alike in strength and sweetness. 

“ Where a word, if coined, would from the nature 
of things be very rarely used, or where the sex has 
little effect upon the method of discharging the duty, 
then, we think, it should not be used. Such wor 
as soldieresses and builderesses, or childresses have 
very properly fallen out of our language. But where 
the new terminations—or, rather, the old revived— 
would be in frequent use, driving out the inferior 
word female, detestable as a duplicate, and where 
the sex is a fact of importance, there the ess and 
esses are eminently appropriate. Such words as 
actress, poetess, teacheress, doctress, are doubtless 
requires for precision of speech and elegance of 
style. The poetry of women is distinctive and pecu- 
liar; their acting is of wholly different parts; their 
manner of teac has influences which men can- 
not reach; their medical practice is required for 
human preservation ; and the language gains greatly 
in beauty, force, propriety, and power, by conveying 
these differences in a single word. 





LIST OF FEMININE TITLES OR PROFESSIONS ENDING IN 
ess. 
Professions, Pursuits, Epithets. 


Actor, Actress. Preceptor, Preceptress, 
Adventurer, Adventuress.| Professor, Professoress. 





Arbiter, Arbitress. Sculptor, Sculptress. 
Author, Authoress. Shepherd, Shepherdess. 
Citizen, Citizeness. |Songster, Songstress. 
tor, Doctress. Sorcerer, Sorceress. 
Hunter, Huntress. Steward, Stewardess. 
Instructor, Instructress.) Tailor, Tailoress. 
Monitor, Monitress. |Teacher, Teacheress. 
Murderer, Murderess. |Tormentor, Tormentress. 
Negro, Negress. Traitor, Traitress. 
Painter, Paintress. Tutor, Governess. 
oet, Poetess. Victor, Victress. 
Postmaster, l’ostmistress.| Waiter, Waitress. 





Porter, Portress. 


Titles of Office, Rank, Respect. 


Abbot, Abbess. Jew, Jewess, 
Ambassador, Ambassa- Manager, Manageress. 
dress.|Marquis, Marchioness. 
Ancestress. |Mayor. a 
Baron, Baroness. Mediator Mediatrix. 
Benefactor, Benefactress. | Mr., 


Ancestor, 


Mistress or 

Briton, Britoness. M 
Canon, Canoness. Patron, Patroness. 

Chieftain, Chieftainess. |Protector, Protectress. 
acon, Deaconess. (Priest, Priestess. 
— Directress. (Prince, Princess, 


] 

Countess. Prior, Prioress. 
Prophetess. 
J 


r 
Edueator, Educatress. (Prophet 








Enchanter, Enchantress. Pythoa, Pythoness. 
Emperor, Empress. Seer, Seeress. 
hw ry Giantess. Sultan, Sultana, 
God (Heathen), Goddess. |Viscount, Viscountess. 
Inheritor, Inheritress. 


We may take our leave of this subject with the 
emphatic words with which an article upon this 
topic was once concluded ;— 


“Tf new terms or terminations are found necessary 
to the perfecting of our noblest of living tongues, as 
it moves on progressively with the progress of the 
Anglo-Saxon Peoples, let new terms or-terminations, 
in harmony with the language, be But first 
let us use properly what we have. Do not write /e- 
male for woman or lady, and masculine for_ man, as 
- words. It vulgarizes the style, and degrades 
ae humanity. It is not grammatical nor Bib- 
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THE FAMILY CAR. 

In the far west and southwest, railroads now pre- 
cede settlement, instead of following it. One sign of 
this state of things is seen in a new invention, which 
could find a place in no other country—the emigrant’s 
family car. A correspondent writing from Denison 
in Texas, where a town of four thousand people has 
sprung up near a new railway station in little more 
than a year, is especially struck by this contrivance. 
He describes it as “rude and rough, but with room 
for lodging and eating, room for household goods, 
and also room for the cows and horses the new-comer 
may chance toown.” This is certainly, as the writer 
remarks, a wonderful improvement, in some respects, 
on the old-fashioned “ covered wagon,” with the wo- 
men and children stowed inside on the household 
goods, and the men riding or sturdily tramping along- 
side, and driving their cattle. It was the covered 
wagon, however, which filled the great West with 
its self-reliant and hardy population ; and perhaps it 
developed some fine qualities, which the family car, 
with its ease and convenience, may fail to bring out. 





A VEGETABLE CHAMELEON. 


HERE isa curious item for the lovers of house-plants. 
Bishop Williams, of Canton, is said to have forwarded 
to the “Garden of Acclimatation” at Brussels a re- 
markable Chinese plant, the first specimen of the 
kind received in Europe. It has the singular pro- 
perty of changing its color three times a day, and 
has been appropriately named Hibiscus mutabilis. 
Plants of the Hibiscus family belong mostly to hot 
climates. Some of them are good for food; others 
afford materials for mats and cordage. This new 
discovery is an oddity, and our scientific investiga- 
tors, who find ovt everything, must let us know on 
what this peculiar property of changing color de- 
pends. 


WHICH IS GREATEST? 


THESE graceful verses, by Adelaide Proctor, which 
have lately appeared under the title of ‘‘ Maximus” 
(the greatest), express some valuable truths, which 
are apt to be forgotten. If the poem is, to some ex- 
tent, an expansion of the idea in Milton’s well-known 
line, 

“They also serve, who only stand and wait.” 
it contains new and original applications of this truth, 
expressed with elegance and force :— 


“T hold him great who, for Love’s sake. 
Can give with generous, earnest will; 
Yet he who takes for Love’s sweet sake, 
I think I hold more generous still. 


I bow before the noble mind 

That freely some great wrong forgives; 
Yet nobler is the one forgiven, 

Who bears the burden well and lives. 


It may be hard to gain, and still 
To keep a lowly, steadfast heart; 
Yet he who loses has to fill 
A harder and a truer part. 


Glorious it is to wear the crown 
Of a deserved and pure success; 
He who knows how to fail has won 

A crown whose lustre is not less. 


Great may he be who can command 
And rule with just and tender sway; 
Yet is diviner wisdom taught 
Better by him who can obey. 


Blessed are those who die for God, 
nd earn the martyr’s crown of light; 
Yet he who lives for God may be 
A greater conqueror in His sight.” 





PROGRESS IN AUSTRALIA. 

THE University of Melbourne has set an example 
which contrasts favorably with the illiberality for 
which the University of Edinburgh has gaine.i such 
an unhappy notoriety. At Melbourne the Universi- 
ty, with its prizes and privileges, is henceforth to be 
open/to all, irrespective of sex. As the titles of 
bachelor and master of arts will be not exactly suit- 
able for lady graduates, the senate of the University 
has decided to grant to those who pass the requisite 
examinations certificates corresponding to these de- 
grees. Women are now entering the college in con- 
siderable numbers, and it is stated that at a recent 
entrance examination two young ladies were the 
only candidates who passed “ with credit.” 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 

A NEw COLLEGE FOR AMERICAN YOUNG LADIES :— 

“The sguare of ground and the extensive man- 
sion in Washington, now occupied by Mrs. Briggs 
(‘Olivia’), will soon be turned over for educational 
purposes, A nationa) college of the most advanced 
order, for women, will be established within six 
blocks of the Capltol, in which will be taught all 
branches of learning, including the four faculties— 
theology, medicine, law, and the sciences and art. 
Whilst Mrs. Briggs is firmly opposed to the ‘ We- 
man’s Rights Movement,’ she earnestly believes 
that the fruit of the tree of knowledge is as good for 
the woman as for the man; ard in view of the 
weaker organization of her sex she urges the =>. 
ening of the mental qualities in order to fully equip 
women for the battle of life. Such an institution is 
@ national necessity in Washington.” 

We are glad to give this plan a notice, and com- 
mend the subject toour readers. Should such an in- 
stitution be founded in Washington, we hope it may 
become an object of interest to generous ladies for 
their endowments, such as many now bestow liber- 
ally on the old and rich colleges where young men 
only are educated. We think that this neglect of 
Female colleges arises chiefly from the inferior and 
unpleasant mame they bear. No lady likes to be 
connected witha Female college, because it derogates 
from the dignity of womanhood. 

There is, however, a2 NAME never yet borne by any 
institution, which would give honor to the highest 
that could be established in our republic; a name 
that requires no adjective for the gender; a name 
that would draw the young daughters of Americaas 
to the bosom of asacred Home—MARY AND MARTHA 
WASHINGTON COLLEGE, Washington, D. C. 


A Paper CuurcH.—In Bergen, a city of Norway, 
containing nearly 30,000 inhabitants, a church build- 
ing has lately been constructed mainly of paper. 
The roof, the ceilings, the relieves outside, and the 
statues inside, are all formed of “ papier-maché,” 
made waterproof by saturation in vitriol, lime-water, 
whey, and white of egg. The building has space 
enough to accommodate a thousand persons. 

THe VINBGAR PoLypus.—The marvels of nature 
are endless. One of the most singular is certainly 
the creature lately received at the “Garden of Ac- 
climation” in Paris, of which the following account 
is given: It was a polypus, of the kind known to 
naturalists by the name of medusa. On the day 
after its entry into the pool assigned to it, it had 
created a void around it, and managed to get rid of 
all its neighbors. This was a mystery until the 
water of the pool was analyzed. The water was 
found to be converted into a solution of vinegar, and 
it was apparent that it was one of these very rare 
molluses, the vinegar polypus, whose body, when 
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plunged into pure water, gives presently a strongly 
characterized acetic solution. The working of this 
animal is very curious. It produces alcohol, which 
it transforms into vinegar. This poisonous moiluse 
was, of course, quickly withdrawn, and placed in 
clarified vinegar in a closed jar, where it will pur- 
sue undisturbed the economical manufacture of the 
acid. 


THE BisHop POTTER MEMORIAL Hovuse.—The sev- 
enth anniversary of the Missionary Training School 
for Christian Women was celeb d in the chapel 
of the wip” Hospital lately. The society is lo- 
eated at the Bishop Potter Memorial House. The 
service was conduc by Bishop Stevens, Rev. Dr. 
Watson, and Rev. Mr. Spackman. During the ser- 
vice, Miss Eliza Barton and Miss Sophie Pendleton 
were formally admitted with the usual ceremonies 
into the sisterhood. Miss Barton will go to Oregon 
to labor under Bishop Morris, and Miss Pendleton 
will enter upon missionary duties at the Indian Mis- 
sion, Dakota Territory, under Bishop Hare. After 
the service, Mr. William Welsh read the annual re- 
poss of the work of the society during the past year. 

Juring the _ ear, five women have ente the 
House, making forty-two who have entered during 
the seven years of its existence. Two of these have 

one to Africa and one to the Indian Mission under 

— Hare. A lady whodid not renew her engage- 
ment is in charge of a church hospital in the diocese 
of Central New York, under the personal supervision 
of Bishop Huntingdon. 


A YOUNG lady uate of the medical department 
of Iowa University has won the first prize for the 
best performed dissection in surgical anatomy, from 
a class consisting of twenty-four young men and one 
other youpg woman. 


Honor TO BisHop Jouns.—This Bishop of Long 
Island denounced the introduction into church en- 
tertainments of the lottery, or appeals to the goddess 
of chance, holding that it was a device which, if Satan 
does not use, he is not going to see Christians use. 
He believed that it was better that one thousand 
charities should perish, than that the agencies of 
the world should be used in their behalf, and the 
church become defiled. 


; ‘Pealth Department. 


FAINTNESS, OR SYNCOPE. 

FAINTNESS occurs more or less in most families— 
often from simple causes—and it requires immediate 
treatment. 

It consists in a temporary failure of the activity 
of the heart; the blood, in consequence, is not 
properly circulated. It does not reach the head, 
and the patient loses clearness of vision and color, 
and, if not prevented, falls on the floor, where, how- 
ever, or even before reaching it, he recovers. There 
is no convulsion, and, though he can scarcely be said 
to be conscious, he is not profoundly unconscious, so 
as not to be able to be roused, as happens in epilepsy. 
There are all degrees of faintness, from merely feel- 
ing faint and looking slightly pale, to the state we 
have described ; and in some extreme cases the state 
of fainting is hardly recovered from well before it 
recurs again and again, for hours or days together. 
We need hardly say that such cases as the latter are 
altogether beyond the reach of domestic medicine. 

Causes.—What are the causes of faintness? It is 
not very difficult to describe these. Some people are 
so easily affected that they faint if they cut their 
finger, or even if they only see the cut finger of ano- 
ther person. All one can say of such persons is that 
their muscular fibre is not strong, and that their 








nerves are sensitive. The heart, which goes on for 
years circulating the blood, is essentially a muscle. 
It is weak in some people, stronger in others. As a 
rule, it is weaker in women, and stronger in men. 
Hence, women faint more readily than men. What- 
ever weakens the heart and the muscles generally, 
acts asa cause of faintness. Close, foul air isa com- 
mon cause of faintness or of languidness. Purging 
very often makes some people feel faint, especially 
if frequent and watery. Anything which greatly 
affects the nervous system, such as bad news, or the 
sight of something horrible or disagreeable, will 
sometimes cause fainting. Put of all causes of faint- 
ness, none is so serious as loss of blood. The mus- 
cles, in order to act well, must be supplied with 
blood; and if the blood of the body is lost—if it es- 
capes, either from a vein opened purpusely, or from 
piles, or from any cause, in excessive quantity, then 
faintness will happen. The degree of it will depend 
on the constitution, and on the amount of blood lost. 
A loss of blood that would scarcely be felt by one 
person will be a serious cause of faintness to another. 
Sometimes frequent faintness arises from becoming 
very fat, the muscular system of the heart being 
impaired by fatty deposit. 

Treatment.—People who are apt to faint should 
keep out of close places. It is very important to 
know what to do with a person fainting. The duty 
is very simple, but it is probable that life has some- 
times been lost by not doing it. When, then, a per- 
son grows white and faint, the proper thing to do is 
to lay him on his back as soon as possible. The 
thing wanted is to get the blood to the head, and by 
getting the head and shoulders on the same level, 
the work of the heart is helped. The mistake is 
often made of raising the head, or keeping it up. 
Anything tight about the neck should be untied, and 
fresh air admitted. Smelling-salts should be applied 
to the nostrils, and a little coid water sprinkled 
sharply on the face, to provoke a long breath, which 
draws the air into the blood, and so helps the heart. 
If the power of swallowing is intact, a spoonful of 
sal-volatile, in plenty of water, may be given. Such 
are the best methods by which a person fainting may 
be restored. But if there is some permanent cause 
of weakness and fainting, it must be remedied. 
Purging pills and medicines must be avoided. Diar- 
rhoea, if it exist, must be cured by appropriate 
means. Losses of blood must be stopped. A great 
tendency to grow fat must be corrected by suitable 
means, of which the principal are—proper exercise 
in the open air; good, plain, lean meat, with a little 
claret or weak sherry and water; no beer, and not 
too much bread. Apy undue exercise should always 
be avoided. 





OF BURNS AND SCALDS. 


THERE are three kinds of remedies generally 
employed in accidents of this nature. Cooling ap- 
plications, such as pounded ice, snow, cold water, 
lime-water, and oil. Stimulants, as warm spirits of 
turpentine, and carded or raw cotton. 

Any one of these articles that happens to be nearest 
at hand may be tried, although the preference is due 
to the lime-water and linseed or sweet oii, equal 
parts, applied on strips of soft linen or muslin, and 
laid over the parts burned, and covered with oiled 
silk. Raw cotton may be used if the burn is exten- 
sive but not deep. Sprinkling wheat, rye, or starch 
flour is preferred by some: fresh lard by others, or 
glycerin. Equal parts of lime-water and linseed oil, 
well mixed, form ene of the most soothing of all ap- 
Plications. Should the system seem to sink, wine, 
| bark, etc., must be employed. 
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From J. M. Stoppart & Co., Philadelphia:— 

WOMAN TO THE RESCUE. A Story of the New 
Crusade. By T. 8. Arthur. This is a most timely 
book. The whole history of the woman’s temperance 
crusade has read more like romance than like plain 
matter of fact. Even the telegraphic reports had 
their touches of pathos. With this rich material, 
and with his sympathies overflowing on the side of 
the crusaders, Mr. Arthur could not fail to make an 
exceedingly dramatic and effective book. He has 
gone to the very heart of the temperance subject, 
and shown its bearings upon politics and society, 
and demonstrated how women are justified in tak- 
ing affairs into their own Hands. This book should 
be circulated in every community where a crusade 
is contemplated or in progress. 


From J. B. Lipprxcorr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

ALIDE: An Episode of Goethe's Life. By Emma 
Lazarus, author of “ Admetus, and other Poems,” 
etc. ‘ Alide Duroe” is a fictitious character, though 
much that is narrated of her is historical concerning 
Frederika Brion. The portrait of Goethe has been 
drawn from his own autobiograghy, therefore it is 
correct in every particular. Itis a gracefully writ- 
ten book, and does credit to its talented author. 


From T. B. Peterson & BROTHERS, Philada. :— 

VICTOR’S TRIUMPH. The Sequel to “A Beau- 
tiful Fiend.” By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth. The 
large circle of admirers of Mrs. Southworth’s writ- 
ings need only to be notified that she has published 
a new novel, to make all haste to obtain it. This 
story is especially desirable, as it takes up the cha- 
racters and brings to a conclusion the events of her 
last story. 

THE HIDDEN SIN. A Sequel to “ The Dethroned 
Heiress." By Miss Eliza A. Dupuy. A story full of 
interest and excitement, and one that is certain to 
please its readers. All who read “The Dethroned 
Heiress” will of course desire to see this book also. 

TRODDEN DOWN. A Novel. By Mrs. J. C. 
Newby, author of “ Married,” etc. A lively English 
story, which may be recommended to the readers of 
fiction. 

From HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, through 
CLAXTON, ReMsEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philada. :— 

NINETY-THREE. By Victor Hugo. Translated 
by Frank Lee Benedict. The powerful pen of Victor 
Hugo is a fitting one to deal with the mighty charac- 
ters and events of the French revolution. This novel 
seems, in some respects, to be its author’s master- 
piece. It seizes the reader's interest at the opening, 
and each succeeding chapter adds to this interest, 
until the reader is almost held breathless. Modern 
literature scarcely shows a parallelin vigor and gran- 
deur of description to the account of the escape from 
and defence of the tower, the burning of the castle, 
and the rescue of the three children by the Marquis 
de Lantenac. 

THE OFFICE AND DUTY OF A CHRISTIAN 
PASTOR. By Stephen H. Tyng, D.D, A labor of 
fifty-five years in the ministry has eminently quali- 
fied Dr. Tyng to teach young clergymen how they 
can best go about their Master’s business. It is an 
earnest book, inspired by Christian feeling, and a 
deep sense of the duties devolving upon the ministry. 

THE LAND OF THE WHITE ELEPHANT. 





Sights and Scenes in South-Hastern Asia. By Frank 
Vincent, Jr. This book, which is numerously fllus- 
trated by maps and engravings, gives a personal 
narrative of travel and adventure in Burma, Siam, 
Cumbodia, and Cochin-China. These countries are 
more or less unknown to English and American read- 
ers, and everything pertaining to them is of value, 
and sought for accordingly. 

ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS. 
TRY, for 1873. Edited by Spencer F. Baird, with the 
assistance of Eminent Men of Science. This is an 
invaluable work, placing as it does all the scientific 
facts and discoveries of the year within direct reach 
of the student. It should find its way to the library 
of every intelligent man and woman. 

NO NAME. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins. 

ARMADALE. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins. 

Harper & Brothers are issuing a neat and uniform 
edition of Wilkie Collins's works, of which these two 
volumes from a part. The stories are numerously 
and handsomely illustrated. 

THE BLUE RIBBON. A Novel. By the author 
of “St. Olaves,”’ etc. 

THROUGH FIRE AND WATER. A Tule of City 
Life. By Frederick Talbot. 

COLONEL DACRE. A Novel. By the author of 
“Caste,” etc. 

Three very entertaining and unexceptionable nov- 
els of English life, which we can unhesitatingly re- 
commend to our readers. 


From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through J. 
B. Lrpprnoott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

A DAUGHTER OF BOHEMIA. A Novel. By 
Christian Reid, author of “ Norton House,” ete. Il- 
lustrated. The lady whose nom de plume is Chris- 
tian Reid, is one of the most brilliant of American 
novelists, having won an enviable reputation in a 
comparatively short space of time. This story is ex- 
ceedingly interesting, and will add to its author’s 
fame. 

“NOINTENTIONS.” A Novel. By Florence Mar- 
ryat. Florence Marryat is one of the most popular 
of English writers, and her stories are always well 
received on this side the Atlantic. 


From G. W. CARLETON & Co., New York, through 
PorTER & COATES, Phiiadelphia:— 

PHEMIE FROST’S EXPERIENCES. By Mrs. Ann 
8S. Stephens. Everybody has read Mrs. Stephens’s 
novels, and everybody continues to read them as fast 
as she writes them. This volume before us is, if 
possible, more entertaining than any that have pre- 
ceded it. 


From Dopp & Mgap, New York, through Ciax- 
TON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia:— 

CASSY. By Hesba Stretton, author of “* Bede’s 
Charity,” ete. The auther of this little story pos- 
sesses a charm peculiarly her own, which commends 
her to all lovers of beauty and simplicity in subject 
and style. The story is deserving of attention. 

From Rosperts BrorueErs, Boston, through J. B. 
Liprrncort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE OLD MASTERS AND THEIR PICTURES. 
By Sarah Tytler. 

MODERN PAINTERS AND THEIR PAINT- 
INGS. By Sarah Tytler. 

In these companion volumes Miss Tytler has filled 
an unoccupied place. We know of no work, which 
within the compass of these, gives to the uninitiated 
exactly the sort of information about Art which they 
desire. Here and there we find details which might 
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have been somewhat amplified, or particulars are 
omitted which might make the account more com- 
plete; but, nevertheless, there is hardly one of the 
famous painters of whom the autboress does net 
leave on our minds a definite and interesting im- 
pression. ‘‘ This book,” she says, in the simple Pre- 
face which serves for both volumes, “ is intended to 
be a simple account of the great Old Masters in paint- 
ing of every age and country, with descriptions of 
their most famous works, for the use of learners and 
outsiders in Art.” The chapter on Turner, in her 
second work, will illustrate her method. His early 
life; how the artistic nature appeared under his 
roughness and uncouthness; how he took up school 
after school of painting, and distanced each in its 
own style; how finally he received the most ample 
appreciation, and his pictures sold for thousands of 
pounds; how he kept the gruffness and unamiable 
character of his youth; how he looked, dressed, and 
acted; what sort of a will he made; and finally, what 
were the characteristics of his paintings—these 
things are what we want to know, and these Miss 
Tytler tells us. We recommend these books to every 
young girl who has taste enough to value a beautiful 
picture. 

THE TRUST AND THE REMITTANCE, By 
Mary Cowden Clarke. Mrs. Clarke is well known 
to our readers as the faithful and lucid editress of 
“Shakspeare,’’ whose annotations have made plain 
many obscurities in his text, Her sagacity and cri- 
tical acumen are somewhat in advance of her origi- 
nal powers. These little love stories are simply told 
—in “metred prose,” as she justly calls it—but would 
be better if put into prose pure and simple. They 
are not without grace and tender feeling. 


From CARTER & BRoTHERS, New York, through A. 
MARTIEN, Philadelphia:— 

THE NEW SCHOLARS. By the author of the 
“Bessie Books.” Miss Matthews’ books for children 
are always most interesting. There may be some 
question as to whether it is well to introduce into 
such pages a child who steals from her schoolmates; 
but if children have to make such an early acquaint- 
ance with such wrong doing, they will find it attended 
with a hearty reprobation. 

ROCKBOURNE. By Marion Eliza Weir. 

MAGGIE’S MISTAKE. 

These are school-girl stories devoted to inculcation 
of lessons which young people are slow to learn, and 
which, it may be feared, only experience can teach 
them. They are well bound, in large type, and illus- 
trated. 

BETWEEN THE CLIFFS. By Emma Marshall. 

THE REEF, and Other Parables. By E. H. Bicker- 
steth. 

Miss Marshall's story is of a fisher boy on the De- 
vonshire coast, whose mother was given up to the 
curse of intoxication, but who, by the timely counsel 
of a friend, was saved from the dangers and tempta- 
tions of her position. “The Reef” is a collection of 
allegories by the author of “ Yesterday, To-day, and 
Forever,” which met with 3uch ready acceptance in 
our religious circles. These stories are told by a 
German pastor to his little family, and embody, in a 
picturesque form, much Seripture teaching. 

FROM THE PLOUGH TO THE PULPIT. This 
little volume is a short account of the life of John 
Spaulding, who seems to have passed many useful 
years in good work among the sailors. We must say 
a word of Messrs. Carter’s binding and printing, 
which is in the best style of American book-making- 
The days of thin paper and bad type are fairly past. 

SEVEN YEARS FROM TO-NIGHT. By Mrs. 
Julia P. Ballard. This excellent little story is the 


history of a boy who had to work his own way up in 
the world, and of the principles which -inspired his 
efforts. Pleyel is a boy of flesh and blood, sometimes 
tempted and going astray, but righting himself and 
correcting his faults. Mrs. Ballard tells a story well, 
and we hope she will write often for young people. 


From L&E & SHEPARD, Boston, through J..B. Lip- 
PIncoTT & Co., Philadelphia :— 

SEVEN DAUGHTERS. By Amanda M. Douglas. 
Miss Douglas has achieved a decided success in the 
writing of this story. It is one which will please little 
and big folks alike. It has a number of handsome 
illustrations, and is beautifully printed and bound. 














JUNE, 1874. 

Tue illustrations offered this month to our sub- 
scribers will be found fully up to our standard. A 
steel-plate, beautiful colored fashions, an original 
tidy pattern, an extension sheet filled with the latest 
styles, up to the time when we have to go to press, 
and work for the ladies. 


“We feel sorry for the family that does not enjoy 
the visits of GopEy’s Lapy’s K. They may not 
be conscious of the piseeere they lose by neglecting 
to get acquainted with this magazine.” 

The editor of the Prairie Chief, Cambridge, IIL, 
has the right spirit in him for conducting a country 
paper, as displayed above. He knows exactly what 
to advise for the advancement of the peuple in his 
section. 


MARION HARLAND again appears in our pages 
with a story equal to any we have ever published. 
It will be finished in the July number. ‘“ Mrs, Hil- 
ler’s Queer Whim”’ will have its influence on society. 

Wira this number, we complete the eighty-eighth 
volume of the Lapy’s Book, and the 528th number. 
It has taken just forty-four years to arrive at this 
point. How many of our present readers recollect 
the commencement of the Book? What changes 
have taken place since that time! 

One of our exchanges, in complimenting the 
Lapy’s Book, has the following brief notice on the 
Editors’ Table, by Mrs. Hale:— 

“There we find the true and serious aim of the 
publication, and there we always find something to 
enjoy, and food for thought and profit.” 

AN excellent story will be commenced in the July 
number, by Caroline Orme, entitled “ Country Homes 
in New England a Century Since.” It will run 
through five or six numbers. We predict for it 
great popularity. 

THE newspapers and periodicals published in this 
country in 1860 numbered 4051. In 1870 the number 
had increased to 5871. According to a recent state- 
ment, the number has increased since that time to 
6875, more than 1000 having been added within three 
years. Of this number, 647 are dailies, 5175 weeklies, 
and 1053 monthiies, ete. 

ANOTHER CHROMO ILLUSTRATION.—In the July 
number our subscribers will be presente’ with ano- 
ther of those handsome gems that gave such popu- 
| larity to our last December and January numbers. 
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HOLLOWAY’s MusicaL MONTHLY FOR JUNE con- 
tains two or three exquisite songs, a brilliant tran- 
scription by the celebrated composer, Brinley Rich- 
ards, a spirited galop, and other fine music. Send 
40 cents to J. Starr Holloway, 811 Spring Garden St., 
Philadelphia, and receive by return mail the June 
number of this, the best of all the musical monthiies. 
Last three numbers, $1, or $4 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion. 

New Sheet Music.—Coronet Polka, very pretty, 30 
cents. Fair Lady Schottisehe, 20. Ingleside Ma- 
zourka, 20. Party Polka, 20. Surf Galop, performed 
at Carncross & Dixey’s, %. Also, Picking Berries 
up the Hill, pretty song by G. W. P., 20. ’Tis Sweet 
to Think of Heaven, Fiske, 30. My Lass Lillie, 
pretty song by Mack, 35. Alone, by Holloway, 20. 

Music for Examination.—On receipt of $1, with 10 
cents in stamps for postage, we send to any address 
$5 worth of new music for examination, out of which 
whatever is liked can be kept, and the balance re- 
turned. Address all orders for music to J. Starr 
Holloway, 811 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 


DISTURBING PUBLIC ENTERTAINMENTS.—The editor 
of the Boston Transcript says that “ the grave matter 
of disturbing public entertainments by talk has been 
treated quite too leniently heretofore, as a sort of 
privileged question. It is not such, but comes under 
the familiar head of nuisances and disturbances 
generally. Forso gross an infringement of private 
right there is a remedy, and we look to see some per- 
son held in such esteem by the community that his 
motives will not be questioned, proceed to the vindi- 
cation of this private right in an emphatic manner. 
The man who pays for a seat at a concert is entitled, 
not to the occupation of the.seat merely, but to the 
quiet enjoyment of it. He is not called upon tospend 
the eveningin keeping his neighbors in order. This 
is guaranteed him, either by the parties selling the 
seat or else by municipal law. If this is not so, then 
the old systems of head punching and personal vio- 
lence will be revived. Sensitive people will not much 
longer submit to paying the now ruling prices of 
popular entertainments with the chance of even the 
possibility of sitting next some bore of an elbower, 
who beats time with his heels through the pianissimo 
sentiment, and giggles with inane but audible de- 
light at every fiery outbreak of, to him, unfathomed 
passion. 


“AND so they go,” said a member of a Boston 
school committee ; “our great men are fast depart- 
ing—first Greeley, then Chase, and now Sumner— 
and I don’t feel very well myself.” 


For a rich, but plain spring costume, there is no 
material more desirable than the American silks 
made by Cheney Brothers. The colors are soft and 
pleasing; the fabric is solid, and lasts well, hanging 
in firm but soft folds, which will show to especial 
advantage in a plain dress; and the effect in cos- 
tume, though not showy, is modest, refined, and 
pleasing in a high degree. The new, or rather old, 
shades of grays—drabs and browns—are particularly 
suited to this style of Quakerish simplicity, and are 
to be found in every tint in the goods of this noted 
manufacture. Black silks, always in demand in 
every fashion, are also a specialty of these makers, 
and are reliable beyond any other silks of the same 
moderate price.—Scribner’s Monthly. 

A CoLony oF ITseLF.—A Swedish emigrant ar- 
rived in Portland, Me., recently, accompanied by his 
wife and nineteen children! The father is forty-five 
years of age. 





CAMDEN AND ATLANTIC RAILROAD.—The conve- 
nient railway facilities of this road, under the effi- 
cient superintendence of Mr. D. M. Zimmerman, 
gained for it a popularity during the season of 1873 
that few roads can boast of. Together with the 
reputation of Atlantic City as being the healthiest 
seaside resort in the United States, the travel in- 
creased to nearly double what it had been in former 
years. It has long been a complaint by the public 
that in seeking recreation but little comfort has 
been experienced. All this has been changed. In 
the cars of this road every comfort and enjoyment 
can be found, and you are conveyed to your destina- 
tion in the short time of two hours. Another facility 
is offered the passenger; the cars stop at the doors 
of nearly all the prominent hotels. 

The custom of spending a few weeks at the seaside 
has been found to be a most salutary and beneficial 
one. To the tired man of business—those whose 
mental powers are in danger, and the invalid need- 
ing pure air during a tardy convalescence in our 
cities, sea air and sea bathing are incalculable, there 
being no better tonic. We advise strangers passing 

hrough our city on a summer tour to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity offered by this road to visit 
the “city by the sea.” A day or two will certainly 
restore their vigor. 


“ How happy they 
Who, from the toil and tumult of their lives, 
Steal to look down where nought but ocean strives.” 


A CASE resembling the famous suit of Bardell vs. 
Pickwick was recently tried in Canada. A Toronto 
despatch to a Chicago paper says:— 


“A breach of promise case at the Assizes Court 
to-day created much amusement. The defendant, a 
widower, named Hussey, wrote to England for the 
plaintiff, a widow called Everd, she said to marry 
him —he declares he only wanted her as house- 
keeper. Mrs. Everd, who has seen some sixty sum- 
me brought a son along; but, though Hussey 
bought her a dress and ring, he transferred his affec- 
tions to another, whom he wanted, and the injured 
vidder sued for damages. One witness saw de- 
fendant kissing pee and thought them a pair of 
old fools. He also saw the old Hussey in company 
with a young dressmaker, not his present wife, 
though witness advised him to trade Mrs. Everd for 
her. Defence showed that the widow declared she 
wouldn’t have old Hussey ‘if he were made of gold, 
or every hair hung with diamonds.’ The jury, after 
twenty minutes’ deliberation, gave a verdict that the 
old deceiver should provide a salve for the widow’s 
wounded breast, by the payment of $1000.” 


OBEDIENCE TO ORDERS.—A Paris paper tells how 
a man arrived the other evening at the Luxembur 
garden just as the gates were being shut, and said, 

I have hurried back; I left_my wife in here ona 
bench.” The gatekeeper replied, “I am very sorry; 
the garden will not be open until to-morrow,” an 
locked the gate. What a virtue is obedience to 
orders! 

CARPET WEAVING IN PHILADELPHIA.—In the busy 
season there are about 6000 persons employed in the 
factories directly, and independent of the dyers and 
others remotely interested, involving a monthly out- 
lay for wages of about $360,000. There are now in 
Philadelphia about 250 factories, with 4000 looms, the 
production averaging 14,000 pieces of 125 yards each, 
or 1,750,000 yards per month, or 17,500,000 yards for the 
ten months that the factories are in operation. The 
aggregate amount of ingrain carpet made here ex- 
ceeds the total of similar goods manufactured else- 
where throughout the United States. The amount 
of capital invested may be estimated from the fact 
that the yearly sales of carpets alone reach over 
$15,000,000. 
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LIFE IN St. PETERSBURGH.—A correspondent of a 
Rochester paper writes as follows from the Russian 
capital :— 

“There are over sixty ‘proswicks’ or féte days in 
the year on which no one will work. Sunday is less 
cared for, though generally no work is done on that 
day. Drunkenness is more common than in any 
country in the world. sommod pears drink all the 
*booka’ they can get. Their f is a black, sour rye 
bread, and cabbage soup mostly. But are a 
goo nenared hable race of beings. There is 

ut little soefal life here, though, in fact, not much 
visiting, as we do it evenin much social inter- 
course comes from our sc and religious affini- 
ties, which are entirely lacking in this country, that 
it makes the differeace nary marae toan American. 
The French language is ost as much used as the 
Russian; more so, in fact, in the higher circles. Most 
of the government officers ish also, and 
more than half the Russians I meet. 

“All the young ladies s it, as they all have 
English governesses. English and American books 
are in all first-class libraries, Russia having but com- 
paratively little literature of her own. Law and 
order here are as much respected as with us. While 
the Emperor appoints everything and everybody, and 
can do exactly as he likes, still he governs by and 
through law. knout is long since abolished, and 
a tri by ju is regular and safe. It is no heathen 
eountry by a long ways, but the Greek or Orthodox’ 
Church is strict in its ipline and thorough in its 
organization. 

“Divorce is almost im ible. Prisons are few. 
Capital punishment is unknown except for attempts 
on the emperor’s life. All convicts are sent to Si 
ria, the worst to work in the mines and the others on 
theland. Their families can go with them if they like, 
so that the country is now full of pretty good people 
of this kind. This nation is growing rapidly in all 
the directions of national greatness. ucation is 
being pushed slowly but steadily. Most of the peo- 

le I see can al y read and write. But the rich 
ing so rich and the poor so Me. r, makes = 
Fee very slow. The police regulations are perfect, 
hough people drive through the streets as fast as 
ever they can go. Those on foot have no rights which 
the carriages are bound to respect. 

“Handsome b Tartar horses go nag ey like 
the wind, with little light harness, no blinders, and 
low, light sleighs, or sledges, as they call them. No- 
body goes out a minute here without being fully 
wrapped up in fur, and no one sits a minute in the 
house with them on. In the halls are servants to 
take off and care for these wrappers. In this way 
they never appear to take cold. In no other way 
could they live in this very changeable climate. Not 
one of us had a cold this winter. So all the stories 
about being so bad a climate appear to us to bea 
pasiver. But great care is necessary, and thatevery- 
body takes of himself. Soin this baie we get along, 
and on the whole, find the climate not bad.” 


WuiLs a youthful couple were being joined in 
wedlock in a justice’s court in New York, recently, 
the damsel rather astonished a number of spectators 
by suddenly breaking out with, “I want to know 
whether we are to keep house or board before goin 
into this thing ” The judge ruled the question ow 
of order, and the ceremony proceeded, 

MENTAL HYGIENE.—The eminent medical writer, 
Dr. Nathan Allen, says there is a class of facts that 
have a powerful influence upon longevity, viz., the 
influence of mind upon the body. Mental training, 
a well-balanced mind, a cheerful, contented disposi- 
tion, and temperate habits, are, with rare excep- 
tions, found indispensable. Now these presuppose 
a harmonious development of the whole body, and 
particularly of all parts of the brain. For it is im- 
possible, we believe, to obtain the qualities here 
mentioned in a high degree without these two con- 
ditions. And the nearer this development approaches 
that standard of organization upon which is based 
the great law of longevity, the greater will be not 
only the aggregate amount of health, but the longer 
the duration of human life. This statement will be 
found abundantly verified in the history and charac- 
ter of persons who have reached a great age. 





I HAD DRUTHER NOT. 


A fellar came a courtin’ me, 
I know’d it on the spot, 
Although I didn’t let him see, 
Because I druther not. 
I let him know I wasn’t in 
An anxious frame o' mind 
Consarnin’ him, nor of the likes 
Of any of his kind. 


T let him talk his gizzard out 
Afore I let him see 

I know’d what it was all about, 
And know’d he cared for me. 

I hinted it would.be as well 
Ter leave me on the s 7 

And so the critter had tor Il 
He little druther not. 


Ter make him show his love was true 
I tried him well ter see, 
By goin’ with a shaller youth 
ho eared a sight for me. 
I went with him, so pious like, 
Ter church, and all ter show 
I didn’t care how hard it hit 
My half-distracted beau. 


It made him look like all persessed, 
As if he’d sartin die; 
So I repented, and was blessed, 
And had a splendid cry. 
But whether it all ended well, 
Or broke up on the spot, 
Is'poze you'd like to have me tell, 
But I had druther not. 
SALLY JERUSHA. 


A RE Ic of the ill-fated steamship Atlantic, in the 
shape of a passenger’s ticket, printed in German 
and English, has been taken from the stomach of a 
salmon at St. John, New Brunswick. 


Dr. ROBERT in his scrap-book, gives 
the following account how a fortune was made by a 
waistcoat :— 


“Some people have a fancy for fine waistcoats. 
This taste was more common in my young days than 
itis now. Stirring public events were apt to be cele- 
brated 7 patterns on itcoats to meet the popular 
fancy. I remember that the capture of Mauritius 
at the close of 1810, was peewee the fashion of 
wearing waistcoats speckled over with small figures 
shaped like that island, and called Isle-of-France 
waistcoats. It was a goring thing for the French 

risoners of war on parole be confronted with 

hese demonstrations. At court, highly-ornamented 
waistcoats have been the fashion for generations. 
George, Prince of Wales, while regent, was noted 
for his affection for this rich variety of waistcoa: 

and thereby hangs a tale. His Royal Highness h 

an immense desire for a waistcoat of a particular 
kind, for which he could discover only a piece of 
stuff insufficient in dimensions. It was a French 
material, and could not be matched in England. 
The war was raging, and to procure the uisite 
quantity of stuff from Paris was declared to be im- 
practicable. At this juncture, one of the Prince’s 
attendants interposed. He said he knew a French. 
man, M. Bazalgette, carrying on business in one of 
the obscure streets of London, ats bo was certain, 


would undertake to proceed ris and bring 
away what was wanted. This obliging tailor was 
forthwith commissioned to do his bes procure 


the requisite material. Finding that a chance had 
occurred for pny ey, himself, and laying the 
foundation of his fortune, the Frenchman resolved 
to make the attempt. It wasa us affair, for 
there was no regular communication with the coast 
of France, unless for letters under a cartel. Ye 
Ba tte was not daunted. If he could only lan 
safely in a boat, all would be right. This, with some 
difficulty and manceuvring, he e As a pre- 
tended refugee back to his own country, he was al- 
lowed to land and proceed to Paris. Joytully he was 
able to procure the quantity of material required 
for the prince regent’s waistcoat; and not less joy- 
fully did he manage to return to London with the 
[Magee piece of stuff wrap around his person. 

he waistcoat was made, and so was the tailcr’s for- 
tune and that of his family.” 
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MEMORY, ITS OBLITERATION—SOME CURIOUS CASES. 
—The subject of the obliteration of the records of 
memory under certain conditions, is 4s curious as 
that of their unexpected revival. The two kinds 
of chanves are, indeed, in some cases simultane- 
ous; while one set of impressions is recalled, ano- 
ther is coincidently erased or lost. A well-known 
living physician not | ago recorded the case of a 
lady who, up to her sixteenth year, had lived in 
lrance, and spoke only French. After this she 
came to England, learning the language, married an 
American at twenty, and for the next twenty years 
lived partly in America and partly in England, 
speaking English habitually, French searcely ever. 
She then became ill, forgot her English, and ali 
about her married lite, and if asked who she was, 
gave her maiden name, and mentioned, in French, 
the street in Paris in which she had lived as a girl. 
So completely had she forgotten her English that it 
Wap soceneary to change an Knglish for a French 
maid. 

In some of the cases of partial loss of memory 
from injury or disease of the brain, it would be ver 
— to account prow gen mag for the nature an 
he very limited extent of the loss. Thus, a fever 
obliterated from the memory of a learned man the 
letter “F,” withont apparently committing any 
other injury. 

A soldier who had undergone the operation of tre- 
pan, and lost a slice of brain-matter, lost with it the 
power to recall the numbers “5” “7,” and was 
only able to fix them in his mind by laboriously 
learning them like a child. 

Sir Benjamin Brodie mentions the case of a groom 
in the service of George IV., who was kicked by a 
vicious horse while he was in the act of cleaning it. 
The groom did not fall, nor was he at all stunned or 
insensible; but he entirely forgot what he had been 
doing at the time the blow was inflicted. There was 
an interval of time blotted out, as it were, from his 
recollection. He inferred, in faet, that during that 
period he had been asleep. 

A young lady who had been present at a catastro- 
phe in Scotland in which many persons were killed 

y the fall of the gallery of a church, escaped with. 
out injury, with the complete loss of the recollection 
of any of the circumstances, and this extended not 
only to the accident, but to everything that had 
— to her a certain time before going to the 

urea. 

A gentleman mentioned by Dr. Beattie lost his 
knowledge of Greek from a blow on the head, whilst 
his other mental stores were left intact. 

Sometimes, however, disease appears to make a 
ciean sweep of all acquired knowledge of every 
kind. The following extraordinary case was pub- 
lished in an American medical work many years 
ago. The patient was a clergyman, who, at the ter- 
mination of a severe illness, lost the recollection of 
everything, even the names of the most common ob- 
jects. When his health was restored, he began to 
acquire knowledge just as a child does. After 
learning the names of objects, he was taught to 
read, and after this began to learn the Latin lan- 
guage. He had made considerable progress, when, 
one day, in reading his lesson with his brother, who 
was his teacher, he suddenly stopped, and put his 
hands to his head. Being asked why he did so, he 
replied, “I feel a peculiar sensation in my head; 
and now it appears to me that I knew all this be- 
fore.” From that time he rapidly recovered his 
faculties. 

It is recorded by Ballantyne of Sir Walter Scott 
that when the Bride of Lammermoor, in its printed 
form, was submitted to him, after an illness, he did 
not recognize as his own one single incident, charae- 
ter, or conversation it contained; yet the original 
tradition was perfect in his mind. hen Mrs. Ark- 
wright sang some verses of Sir Walter’s one evening, 
at Lord Francis Egerton’s, the author of them whis- 

red to Lockhart, “Capital words. Whose are 
Phey? mare's, I ouppese: but I don't remember 
them.” For a voluminous author to forget some of 
his own writings does not appear so remarkable; 
but one can hardly conceive of a person failing to 
recollect his own name; but cases are on record of 
this ne plus ultra of forgettuiness. 

A man of not very strong intellect, who held an 
eftice, the sole duty of which consisted in signing his 
own name to a number of papers, had one day so 
much business of this kind to do that at last he was 
incapable of recollecting the word he ought to si 

A writer of the last century relates that Mr. Von 
B——-, envoy at St. Petersburgh, went one day to 





pay a number of visits. Among other houses at 
which he called, there was one where the servants 
did not know him, and consequently he was under 
the necessity of giving in his name; but this he 
found he had entirely forgotten. Turning around 
toa pratiomen who accompanied him, he said, with 
much earnestness, * Yor *s sake, tell me who I 
am!’ This odd request excited laughter, but he in- 
sisted on being answered, adding that he had en- 
tirely forgotten his name.—Chambers’ Journal. 


Curious LOVE LETTER:— 


MapaM: Most worthy of my admiration, after 
long consideration and much meditation, of the 
great reputation you possess in the nation, I have a 
strong inclination to become your relation. On 
your approbation of the declaration, I shall make 
preparation to move my situation, to profess my ad- 
miration, and if such obligation is worthy of obser- 
vation, aud can obtain commiseration, it will be an 
aggrandization, beyond calculation of the joy and 
exultation, of yours, SANS DISEDERATION. 


THE ANSWER:— 


Sir: I agp your oration with much deliberation, 
and a little consternation at the great infatuation 
of your weak imagination to show such veneration 
on so slight afoundation. I suppose your animation 
was the fruit of recreation, or had spruny from os- 
tentation, to display your education by an odd rema- 
neration, or rather multiplication of words of the 
same termination, though of great variation in such 
respective signification. Now with disputation your 
laborious application to so tedious an occupation 
deserves commendation, and, thinking imitation 
sufficient gratnntion, Lam, without hesitation, 

ours, ¥Y MODERATION. 


CARICATURING.—Hogarth was once drawing in a 
room where many of his friends were assembled, 
and among them (says Bishop Sandford) was my 
mother. e was then a very young woman. As 
she stood by Hogarth, she expressed a wish to learn 
to draw caricatures. ‘“ Alas, young lady!” said Ho- 
garth, “it is not a faculty to be envied. Take my 
advice, and never draw caricatures; by the lon 
practice of it, I have lost the enjoyment of beauty; 
never see a face but it is distorted ; I never have the 
satisfaction to behold the human face divine.” 


—— 


CHURCHYARD CuRIOSITIES.—There is a commend- 
able ability displayed in the terse biography which 
we Sometimes find in the epitaph. The life of a man, 
as to its outer circumstances, has often been written 
on his tombstone. The following is not bad on a 
country sexton:— 

“ Here lies old Hare, worn out with care, 

Who whilom tolled the bell; 

Could dig a grave, or set a stave, 
And say Amen, full well. 

For sacred songs he’d Sternhold’s tongue, 
And Hopkin’s eke also; 

With cough and hem he stood by them 
As far as lungs would go. 

Many a feast for worms he drest, 
Himself then wanting bread ; 

But lo! he’s gone, with skin and bone, 
To starve ’em now he’s dead. 

Here take his spade, and use his trade, 
Since he is out of breath; 

Cover the bones of him who once 
Wrought journey-work for Death.” 

A Mr. Dickson, once provost of Dundee, left by his 
will the sum of one guinea to compose an epitaph for 
him. The executors, three in number, not liking to 
give the guinea to any person who might hit upon a 
few suitable lines, determined to keep the guinea for 
themselves by writing each of them a line :— 

First.—Here lies Dickson, Provost of Dundee. 

Second.—Here lies Dickson, here lies he. 

The third was not put to it for a long time, but un- 
der pressure of the desire for his share of the guinea, 
bawled out vociferously his proposal for the third 
line :— 


“ Hallelujah—Hallelujee!’’ 
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RESIDENCE AND OFFICE OF ISAAC H. HOBBS & SON. 


Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady's Book, by Isaac H. Hosss & Son, Architects, 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, 
Sormerly of 436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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THE above design is of a regular Philadelphia house 
in our own city. We have a peculiar style of build- 
ings, suitable to its pure atmosphere. The houses 
are built in rows, and the same cornice is carried, in 
some cases, the whole square, and every house is the 
same, with nothing to distinguish one from the other. 
The steps, base-courses, and heads and sills of win- 
dows are of white marble, with moulded architrave 
around the doors. The fronts are made of pressed 
brick, which, owing to the superior sand and clay, 
are produced with finer quality of color than any 
other city in the United States except Baltimore. 
They are laid with creat attention to bond, that is, 
one joint is popeiomy over the other the whole 
height of the house, and are made very thin and 
tucked, by using a steel bar to obtain the result. We 
boast of some of the best work of the kind that can 
be found in the county's the laying of them is made 
a separate branch of bricklaying. We have placed 
on our house a French roof, as shown, which affords 
a fine work-room 52 feet long and 20 feet wide, and 
14 feet high in the clear. In the rear, upon the third 
floor, there is a private office, which is attached to 
the studio by an arch. stairway that leads to it 
starts from the side yard. We have incorporated 
our residence and office together, and will oceupy it 
on and after the first day of July next. A house of 
this description costs here about $15,000. The above 
is merely an alteration made upon a regular Phila- 
delphia house. 

e have on hand Hobbs’s Architectural Designs, 
containing nearly 100 designs. Price, $3. We make 
full drawings, landscape gardening, and church illu- 
minations, and information sent for a small fee. 

rst Story.—V vestibule; H hall, 5 feet wide; P 
jammy 15 by 31 feet: DR dining-room, 12 by 15 feet 6 

nehes; K kitchen, 10 feet 9 inches by 18 feet 6 inches. 

Second Story.—PC principal chamber, 16 by 18 feet ; 
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C chamber, 14 by 16 feet 6 inches; SR sitting-room, 
12 by 25 feet; B bath-room. 

AMONG Mr. Sumner’s most valued treasures is the 
Bible used by Bunyan when he wrote “ Pilgrim's 
Progress,”’ containing the autograph of Bunyan, 
while the margin is full of notes, also in his hand- 
writing. He owned also the manuscript poem of 
Burns’ “ Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled.” 


THE editor of the newspaper lately started at Yo. 
kohama, Japan, moved into new quarters, and set 
up outside his door a large box, intended to receive 
communications for the editor. This was quite a 
novelty, and a countrywoman ing, stopped, won- 
dered a little, and then taking it for a temple-shrine, 

rayed very earnestly for some time, threw into the 

x her offering of cash and pa on. The editor, 
the next morning, came out with a long article, laud- 
ing the religious feeling of the country people. 


THERE are 5005 male artists and 799 male sculptors 
in England and Wales, no less than 92 of the former 
and 16 of the latter being over seventy-five ears of 
age. The feminine “painters, artists,” number 1064, 
of whom ten have reached seventy-six years. 


THE nearest approach to a brute that man can 
make is to become a mere creature of appetite—a 
feeder, a toper. So long as he is well fed, or weil 
crammed, a glutton is a stupid, harmless lump; but 
deny him his provender, and he becomes a savage. 
Govern the appetites, or they will become tyrants, 
under whose bondage all that is noble in the human 
character will be crushed out of existence. Besides, 
indulgence of the appetites in time destroys health; 
and what is life without health? 
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FASHIONS. 





AccorpDI‘G to a French veterinary surgeon, a sim- 
pie method of preventing flies from annoying horses 
consists in painting the inside of the ears, or any 
other part especially troubled, with a few drops of 
empyreumatic oil of juniper. It is said that the 
odor of this substance is unendurable to flies, and 
that they will keep at a distance from the parts so 
anointed. If this treatment should accomplish the 
alleged result, it may perhaps be applicable in repel- 
ling mosquitoes frem the faces and hands of tourists 
and sportsmen when passing through woods or 
meadows. 

FREIGHT ON LETTERS AND PREMIUM ON DRAFTS.— 
Subscribers will please understand that when they 
send their letters by an express company they must 
pay the freight, and those who send drafts must pay 
the premium. We advise subscribers to remit a 
post-office order or a draft payable to the order of L. 
A. Gopgry. The rates for postal money orders as 
established by law are as follows:— 

“Rates of commission charged for money orders: 
On orders not exceeding $10, 5 cents; over $10 and 
not exceeding $20, 10 cents; over $20 and not exceed- 
ing $30, 15 cents; over $30 and not exceeding $40, 20 
cents; over $40 and not exceeding $50, 25 cents; no 
fractions of cents to be introduced in an order. 
United States Treasury Notes or National Bank 
Notes only received or paid.” 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


UNDER this head will be found all information 
connected with MSS., and answers from the Fashion 
Editress. 

In sending an order to the Fashion Editress, the 
cash must always accompany it, or it will not be at- 
tended to. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be = by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Authors are requested to pay full letter postage on 
all MSS. Hereafter we will not take any MS. from the 
post-office when the full postage has not been paid. 

Student.—Princeton College was established in 
1746. in 1775 Philadelphia procured a charter for 
the University of Pennsylvania. William and Mary 
was founded in 1692. 

Jane C.—Half an hour amply suffices for a visit of 
ceremony. On no account remove your bonnet, 
even if requested to do so. 

Mrs. F.—Never ief your husband have cause to 
complain that you are more agreeable abroad than 
at home; neither permit him to see in you an object 
of admiration, as respects your dress and manners, 
when in company, while you are negligent of both in 
the domestic circle. 

Anna.—Caustic, as an application for corns, should 
be used with great caution, and would be better left 
in the hands of a medical man. 

Gertrude.—No. Damp weather will spoil feathers. 

“Far Away.”—l. L. L. was born in 1 in 
Brompton, London, and was one of the most success- 
ful poetesses of her time. She married in 1838 the Gov- 
ernor of Cape Coast Castle, Mr. George Maclean, and 
died October 15, 1838, it is said by an accidental over- 
dose of prussic acid, which she was in the habit of 
taking for hysteric affections and spasms. 2 The 
word is pronounced au-ra-tum. 3. According to their 


intimacy. 4. This depends on her motive in de- 
cliping. 5. We cannot exchange the Chromo. 
Lydia.—The following is said to be a good receipt 


to remove a scorch stain from linen: “ Peel two 
onions, extract the juice, and mix it with half an 
ounce of soap, two ounces of fullers’ earth, and half 
a pint of vinegas, Boil this mixture well together, 
and when cool put it on the scorched linen, allowin 
| to dry on; afterwards wash it in clean water, an 
rinse.” 
“The Old Letter,” declined. 
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Alice.—‘* My Prayer,’ accepted; ‘‘To .” de- 
clined. 

P. G. B.—Poetry declined. If stamp is sent, will 
return. 

“A Story for Husbands and Wives,” deciined. 

A. W. 8.—1. Robert Chambers. 2. Cannot answer 


correctly. 
“Lines Written at Geneva, Switzerland,” accepted. 
Cora.—The course you propose, although hard at 
the time, would no doubt save you much future 
misery. 
“ Yesterdays,” accepted. 
= J. H.—Sent silver jewelry by express March 


Mrs. L. C.—Sent infant’s patterns 19th. 
Mrs. J. H., P., M. C., and L. D.—Sent skirt sup- 
porters 


21st. 

as L. G. and M. E. R.—Sent stocking supporters 

8 

A. R. H.—Sent little girl’s pattern April 2d. 

Mrs. W. N.—Sent pattern 2d. 

Mrs. W. S8.—Sent girl’s pattern 2d. 

G. A.—Sent articles by express 6th. 

Mrs. A.—Sent pattern 7th. 

Miss R.—Seut lily white 8th. 

Mrs. J. M. H.—Sent water colors 14th. 

Mrs. E. L,—Sent silk handkerchief 14th. 

Mrs. C. H. T..—Sent aaa rere 15th. 

Mrs. J. W. B., L. V. C., C. T., C. W. B., E. D. P., B. 
ea J. G. R., and C. J. H.—Sent skirt supporters 


Mrs. C. H. B.—Sent jacket pattern 16th. 
Mrs. J. H.—Sent cere suit 16th. 

Miss C, H.—Sent chip hat by express 16th. 
Mrs. L. B.—Sent suit Hd express 16th. 
Mrs. B. Y. H.—Sent hair ring i7th. 


Fashions 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


HAvrineG had frequent applications forthe purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Hditress of the ion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
nomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the syegeeed 
expenditure, to be addressed to the care of A, 
Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is 
Jirst received. Neitherthe Editor nor the Publisher 
paar td accountable for losses that may occur in re- 
mitting. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. hen the goodsare sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa- 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the wha which much depends in choice. 

he publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of its trans- 
actions; and whether the pores sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 








DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE, 


Fig. 1.—Dinner dress of two shades of lilac silk. 
The skirt is trimmed with alternate ruffies of the 
two shades; the overskirt and basque waist are of 
the darker shade, trimmed with fringe ; the waist ts 
cut surplice at the throat, with revers of the lighter 
silk and ruche of crépe lisse inside. Hair arranged 
very high, with tortoise-shell comb and bunch of pink 
roses at one side. 

Fig. 2.—Evening dress of white and pink silk, and 





white tulle. The lower skirt is of whitesilk, trimmed 


| with puffs of tulle, divided by bands of pink silk; the 
front breadth is covered with narrow bands of pink 
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silk ; the overdress is of tulle, trimmed with lace and 
flowers. Low corsage of pink silk, with bertha of 
tulle and flowers. Hair arranged in puffs, with flow- 
ers and gold beads twined through them. 

Fig. 8.—Dinner dress of two shades of green silk. 
The underskirt, vest, and plaited ruffie on sleeve are 
of the lighter silk; the polonaise is of the darker 
shade, trimmed with a narrow lace of the same 
color, 

Fig. 4.— Walking dress of poplinette of a light 
brown, made with two skirts and a jacket waist, 
The trimming is bands of silk of a darker shade, re- 
vers ofthe same. Bonnet of chip of the lighter shade, 
trimmed with the two shades to match dress, and 
pink roses. 

Fig. 5.—House dress of silk and grenadine. The un- 
derskirt is of grenadine of the lighter shade, trimmed 
with one dark silk ruffle, one grenadine ruffie, and 
three silk puffs; the overskirt is an apron front, of 
the darker silk, with sash of the lighter at the side. 
Basque of the dark silk, with revers of pink silk; 
sleeves of the lighter grenadine, trimmed with one 
silk ruffle and grenadine. 

Fig. 6.—Sailor suit of two shades of blue flannel, for 
boy of five years old. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 


FIRST SIDE. : 

Fig. 1.—House dress of black silk. The front 
breadths trimmed with ruffles, the back breadths 
plain; the overskirt is in the front, and fastened in 
the back as a sash. Jacket waist, trimmed with a 
band and buttons, 

Fig. 2.—Black silk and grenadine costume for sec- 
ond mourning. The back breadths trimmed with 
grenadine ruffles, the front breadths plain, of the 
silk; plaiting of grenadine down the sides. Jacket 
waist of silk, with plaiting on the pockets of grena- 
dine and fraise around the neck. Black net bonnet, 
trimmed with silk ; illusion veil. 

Fig. 3.—Walking dress of two shades of brown silk. 
The dress is of the lighter shade, with trimming of 
the darker; the underskirt is trimmed with bands 
of the darker shade rupning lengthwise; the over- 
skirt, with one band around it. Long vest in front, 
and sleeveless basque of the darker silk. Bonnet of 
chip, trimmed with the two shades. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of two shades of gray silk, made with 
one skirt, trimmed with two ruffles in front, revers 
of the darker shade at the side; the back breadths 
trimmed with a plaiting, ruffle, and puff. Jacket 
waist, with revers of the darker shade. Hat of white 
chip, trimmed with blue silk and feather. 

Fig. 5.—Costume of gray silk and camel’s-hair gren- 
adine. The underskirt is of the silk, the overskirt of 
the grenadine, trimmed with ravelled-out silk ruches, 
pockets, and cuffs of the same. Gray chip hat; it is 
trimmed with silk, feathers, and flowers. 

Fig. 6.—House dress of pearl-colored silk and cam- 
el's-hair casimir. The underskirt is of silk, trimmed 
witha deep ruffle and puffs ; the overdress and basque 
are of the camel’s-hair, trimmed, with a band corded 
with silk and silk buttons. It is cut square in the 
neck in front, filled in with silk, fraise around the 
neck. 

Fig. 7.—Bonnet of black net, trimmed with black 
silk, black and blue feathers, and pink roses, blue 
silk quilled inside the brim. 

Fig. 8.—Fancy cap of white lace, trimmed with pink 
flowers and ribbon. 

Fig. 9.—White chip hat, trimmed with black vel- 
vet, black feathers, and pink roses. 

Fig. 10.—Black chip hat, trimmed with black cord- 
ed silk, long pink feather, and flowers. 





Fig. 11.—White chip hat for litésle boy, trimmed 
with blue feathers and blue velvet. 

Fig. 12.—Bonnet of lilac crape and silk, trimmed 
with feathers and piak roses. 

Fig. 13.—Sash, intended solely for evening dress. 
It is fringed out at the ends, and the fringe is tied. 
Sprays of flowers are fastened on to the bows. 

Fig. 14.—This sash may be made of the materia! of 
the dress, lined with a contrasting color, and piped 
at the edges. The buckles and beads may be of jet 
or pearl, according to the color of the material. A 
handsome fringe may be worked around one end of 
the sash. 

Figs. 15, 16, and 17.—Side combs made of tortoise- 
shell. These combs are very fashionable now. 

Figs. 18 and 19.—Fashionable cravats for gentle- 
men, 


SECOND SIDE. 


Fig. 1.—Lonis XV. jacket, made with a vest of silk 
of a darker or contrasting color. The jacket is siim- 
ply corded around the edge. 

Figs. 2 and 3.—Front and back view of de béze cos- 
tume. The front breadth is trimmed with folds, the 
back breadths with a deep, gathered ruffle, headed 
with a band and narrow standing ruffle ; it hasa sash 
fastened atoneside. Jacket waist, with fraise around 
the neck. 

Fig. 4.—Fashionable sleeves, trimmed with a plait- 
ed ruffle, with a band of silk corded on each side 
above it. 

Fig. 5.—Basque, with sachet, for evening dress. 
This pretty basque will make a nice addition to a 
simple evening dress for a young lady. It is made 
of book-muslin, trimmed with lace and insertion. 
The flap and middle of the sachet, also the band of 
the basque, are of colored silk; the strap which holds 
the sachet is a piece of ribbon of the same color, cov- 
ered with lace insertion. 

Fig. 6.—Tortoise-shell brooch, from the manufac- 
tory of S. F. Knight & Co., Providence, R. I. 

Fig. 7.—Hat for a young girl, of gray chip, trimmed 
with velvet, silk, and blue feathers. 

Fig. 8.—Necklace of rows of jet bugles, deeper in 
front than the back, and fastened by large jet orna- 
ments. 

Fig. 9.—Dress for girl of thirteen years old, made 
with one skirt and long straight polonaise. The ma- 
terial is cashmir bége, of a soft gray, trimmed with 
black velvet and buttons. Hat of gray chip, trimmed 
with gray ribbon and feathers. 

Fig. 10.—Dress for girl of ten years, made of white 
piqué. Itis made with one skirt and basque waist, 
trimmed with black velvet and edging of needle- 
work; this velvet can be removed when the dress is 
washed, as it is only basted on. 

Fig. 11.—Dress for child of six years, made of light 
brown summer poplin. The lower skirt is trimmed 
with one ruffle, the overskirt is corded. High waist, 
and long sleeves, trimmed with the material. 

Fig. 12.—Dress for girl of five years, of light blue 
silk poplin, made with two skirts and a basque waist. 
The lower skirt is trimmed with narrow ruffles going 
across, with deep one plaited running lengthwise; 
the overskirt and basque is trimmed with a narrow 
ruffle. 

Fig. 13—Walking dress for girl of seven years, 
made with two skirts and basque waist. The mate. 
rial is silver gray silk, corded and trimmed with 
bands of blue silk. Hat of gray chip, trimmed with 
blue. 

Fig. 14.—Dress for girl of three years, made of white 
batist, trimmed with bands of pink percale. It is 
made low, square in the neck, and short sleeves, 
with underwaist and sleeves of white muslin. 
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Fig. 15.—Dress for girl of six years, made of gray 
batist ; it is trimmed with ruffles and black braid. 

Fig. 16.—Jet coronet and hair-pins. 

Fig. 17.—Bead ornament for a headdress. A spray 
of wheat-ears, formed of grain-shaped bugles and 
steel beads, threaded on wire which has been cov- 
ered with black tissue paper. 

Fig. 18.—Cap for elderly lady, made of white mus- 
lin, trimmed with lace and ribbon. 

Fig. 19.— Fashionable linen collar, with ribbon 
around fastened bya bow and ends, with a buckle in 
centre on one side. 

Fig. 20.—Fashionable mode of fastening the cravat. 
The cravat is tied in a bow, and a ring is slipped on 
below the bow. - 

Fig. 21.—Chatelaine bag, gimp and jet. The belt 
on which it is fastened is also of gimp and jet. 





FASHIONABLE BONNETS AND CAP. 
(See Engravings, Page 801.) 

Fig. 1.—Brown chip bonnet with rolling brim, 
trimmed with brown feather and ribbon; blue feath- 
ers inside the brim. 

Fig. 2.—Morning cap for young married lady, made 
of white muslin, trimmed with lace, bunch of roses 
and buds at left side. 

Fig. 3—Gray chip bonnet, trimmed with shaded 
gray feathers and silk, puff of pale blue silk under 
the brim, and narrow bow at one side. 

Fig. 4.—Light blue crape bonnet, made with a puff 
crown, trimmed with silk, aigrette, and flowers; rib- 
bon strings, 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 

WE thought our task of describing new goods was, 
for the present at least, over, but each day seems to 
add new fabrics (or old fabrics with new names) to 
the already overladen shelves and counters. The 
new glacé mohairs are extremely pretty, and of ex- 
quisite tints. Valencias also this season assume a 
charming silky glossiness. In the list of new names 
for the season we notice armurette, a fancy silk and 
wool material of very pretty texture, to be had chiefly 
in pretty shades of gray and slate color. Paris-Pekin, 
a new kind of striped fancy material; Milanaise, a 
glacé poplinette; cote de Geneve, a light rep; satin 
crépe, a tissue resembling crépon, but more glossy; 
and a variety of griseilies for simple walking cos- 
tumes. Foulard silks promise to continue popular, 
it is a distingue material, because it is good without 
being showy, and makes up tasteful but not very 
dressy toilets. 

The mixture of colors in some of the new dresses 
is most curious. Dark hues are most affected, and 
such strange contrasts as scabious and marine blue 
are to be seen. One of the newest colors is called 
bois de rose ; it is made in three shades, which are 
constantly used in one costume. The lightest shade 
is an unhealthy salmon; the middle shade reminds 
us more of raspberry ice-cream than anything else ; 
and the darker shade is a rich claret. These shades 
will, of course, not be worn for street dresses, but 
for carriage, dinner, or watering-place toilets. Cre- 
vette or shrimp promises to be very popular for even- 
ing silk dresses; centre de Cedra, an ashy gray, and 
various shades of réséda and moss are very much 
seen in silks. 

If the silks are remarkable for their strange color- 
ings, buttons are not less peculiar from their variety 
and size. French ingenuity displays itself in these 
buttons, which are made in bone or composition to 
match every imaginable hue. The large revers now 
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worn at the sides of skirts are often fastened back 
with enormous buttons of either green enamel, moth- 
er-of-pear] of all shades, steel, blue, jet, tortoise-shell, 
and a variety of other compositions, but always on a 
large scale. 

What style is most popular for making dresses it is 
impossible to decide; Parisians seem to give the pre- 
ference to overskirt, underskirt, and jacket or basque 
waist. Americans cling fondly to the polonaise ; buth 
are equally fashionable. There are so many goods . 
this season that comes exclusively for polonaises that 
would not look well made into an overskirt and 
basque, and worn over a silk underskirt, judgment 
should be used in the choice as well as taste. One 
fashion which certainly cannot be recommended for 
its beauty is the clinging skirts; this fashion, like 
most fashions, is carried by our American sisters to 
such an excess as toin many appear ridiculous. With 
the present fashion of dresses it seems rather a diffi- 
cult matter to sit or walk comfortably. The width 
of the skirt does not exceed three yards and a half, 
and this is made to cling to the figure so as to retard 
locomotion. Many odd devices are used to arrive at 
this end; tapes tied back, and latterly, we are told, 
a species of canvas corset set on the lower back 
seams and laced together so tight as in many cases 
to make it almost impossible for the wearer to walk. 
Where the beauty is we cannot see, and certainly 
they are not graceful. The street skirt has one full 
straight back breadth, twu side gores, and one gored 
front ; all of these are made to fit with perfect smooth- 
ness to the belt, umbrella shape. 

The fancy for tablier fronts is continued, and the 
overskirts are made after a Greek model, failing 
straight on one side and being drawn up high on the 
other, hanging in diagonal folds on the front. Other 
shapes are made to fall back with revers, and others 
made like a drapery sash; another has a sort of 
pointed apron. Demi trained skirts are given a 
graceful effect by the new extension flounce, a kind 
of Spanish flounce set on the three back breadths, 
and which, by the way, offers a good plan for renew- 
ing skirts that are defaced by dragging. The flounce 
is merely five straight breadths of silk sewed on the 
skirt, or else attached to it, with the skirt beneath 
cut away. It is gauged in clusters (three rows of 
gauging and five clusters of gathers), leaving about 
five inches of space between ; the upper edge is piped, 
and the gauging is three inches below the edge; the 
lower part of the flounce is finished with a piped bias 
fold three inches wide, and this fold extends all 
around the whole skirt. This style is very pretty for 
black silk or grenadine dresses. The front breadth 
is then a puffed tablier, or else it has an elaborate 
overskirt that is trimmed in apron fashion. Any 
pretty basque completes the suit. 

A very beautiful model for a dress has been made 
of two distinct shades of silk, a milky amber, and a 
dark chestnut-brown, which blend well together. 
The back of the skirt, which was a very long, narrow 
train, and had no pouf at the top, is of brown; the 
front breadths are of amber silk bouillonné slantwise, 
the bowillonnés separated with brown silk cords, eaci: 
row terminating with frog buttons. The robings or 
quilles are of silk, and ornamented with horizontal 
rows of embroidery ascending to the waist in steps 
as a iadder; the silk used for the embroidery is of 
both shades. The waistcoat is of amber silk, the 
sleeves of brown, the rest of the waist of the silk. A‘ 
small jacket, which can be added for out-door wear 
if desired, is of very thin camel’s-hair goods. It has 
a round basque at the back hollowed out in the cen 
tre, consequently is longer at the sides than in the 
middie. In front there are pockets embroidered. 
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Gros grain ribbons, commencing at the throat and 
terminating with tassels to match the dress, orna- 
ment the front of the jacket. The bonnet is of chip 
of the lighter shade, trimmed with silk of the two 
shades; one side was turned up as a Ruben’s hat, or- 
namented with a tuft of roses without foliage. 

We have been asked for styles to make ordinary 
print and percale dresses. These goods are made up 
into suits that will answer for home and street alike. 
For ordinary dresses the belted polonaise and short 
skirt are very useful. The polonaise has a French 
back with one seam; the front is shaped by a haif 
sean, that extends from the armhole to the pockets. 
It is caugat back to form an irregular pow in the 
back. If regular wrappers are preferred, the Ga- 
brielle shape is used, and the Spanish flounce is added 
to the knee to give the skirt a pretty sweep. For 
nicer percales the belted basque with apron over- 
skirt is chosen. With this basque a ruffle around 
the neck of the material is worn; it is buttoned all 
down the front from neck to end of basque, and is 
trimmed around the edge with a ruffle. Calicoruffies 
wash better if cut straight, and are improved in ap- 
pearance by having a bias band stitched on two 
inches above their lower edge. Plaited blouse waists 
will be worn again as parts of wash dresses, and they 
willalso be worn with black or colored skirts. White 
piqué suits are not to be as generally worn as they 
have been ; the polonaise will be worn as an overdress 
when the suits are worn. Polonaises of white écru 
linen, batist, or canvas, machine embroidered all 
over, and to be worn over black or brown silk under- 
skirts, are decidedly the newest and most distingue 
styles of the season. 

A great deal of colored lingerie will be worn in the 
country duringthe summer. Spotted and striped per- 
eales of all colors, mingled with white or pale tints, 
are shown. Colored hosiery has also become very 
generally adopted. Crépe de chine neckties are 
among elegant novelties; the ends are embroidered 
so exquisitely by machine work that the Chinese art 
of embroidery, as seen upon antique crape shawls, is 
no longer a marvel, for the machine embroidery is 
a very perfect imitation. Other narrower neckties 
have embroidered upon the ends large moss rose- 
buds in vivid colors, into which are woven gold and 
silver threads. 

The huge fan, fast growing into a burlesque on 
fans, is returning again to its common proportions; 
a new idea is silvered sticks. It is almost too early 
in the season for all the styles to be given. 

A double chatelaine braid on the back of the head 
is newer than the single wide braid now so generally 
worn. Smooth hair, parted in the middie and dis- 
posed in large waves, isthe favorite fashion. Finger 
puifs are arranged on the back of the head instead 
of a plait for dressy occasions. 

The black guipure lace scarf is again worn around 
the neck; in many instances it is so long as to almost 
touch the edge of the dress skirt in front; they are 
made from two to four yardslong. A cluster of flow- 
ers (too often artificial ones) is worn at the throat. 
With house toilets a similar cluster is stuck in the 
belt, and on the hanging chatelaine pocket. We give 
the design of one of these very beautiful pockets on 
the extension sheet this month. To all toilets comes 
attached the pretty little auméniere, either made of 
the same fabric or of black leather highly gilded. 
More faneiful styles are made up in black beaded 
net, trimmed with a deep bugle fringe, of black silk 
or vefvet, either plain or elaborately embroidered 
and finished with black lace. They are suspended 
by two straps, embroidered or made simply of ribbon 
or velvet, sometimes with jet or silver chains, Alto- 





gether, the way the aumdéniere is made up and sus- 
pended is a matter of taste. Exceedingly pretty are 
those in gray velvet, worked in gold and silver thread, 
and having the initial or monogram of the owner. 

We must call the attention of our readers to the 
tortoise-shell brooch, Fig. 6, on second side of exten- 
sion sheet in this number. This brooch is of the 
finest tortoise-shell, and is from the manufactory of 
Messrs. Samuel F, Knight & Co., Providence, R, I. 
An account of the manufacture of this shell work 
appeared in the February number of the Lapy’s 
Book. Each day they are adding to the number and 
variety of their goods, they having the largest stock 
on hand to choose from in the country. Their shell 
fans are particularly beautiful, and are an article 
that can be worn for full dress as well as plainer toi- 
let, every person of any knowledge being able to tell 
realshell goods at a glance. It only requires a mode- 
rate degree of care in wearing shell goods for them 
to prove as useful and durable as any style of jew- 
elry. We cordially recommend the goods of. the 
above firm, feeling assured, from our inspection of 
them, that they cannot be excelled in beauty, style, 
finish, price, or quality. 

We have seen an article which we think meets a 
need long felt, that is, of a really desirable dress skirt 
elevator. The skirt is rapidly and easily drawn up 
to the required length, and it also throws the skirt 
back, as is now fashionable. The skirt can be ele- 
vated or lowered with a gentle pull. This elevator is 
manufactured by C. R. Blackwood, 171 Broadway, 
N. Y., and can be furnished by the Fashion Editress 
of the Lapy’s Book to parties desiring it. 

We must, before closing, devote a short space to 
the favorite of all the features of the toilet—bonnets. 
There are shapes to suit all faces. The Capote and 
Watteau are favorites, although entirely different. 
The Watteau has a flat crown, with round brim some- 
what resembiing a sailor’s hat, and, like it, is worn 
rather at the back of the head; its novelty and ori- 
ginality, however, consists in the brim being turned 
up on one side and fastened against the crown with 
a tuft of flowers. The Capote is more convenient to 
wear, and, although simple, is stylish. It is some- 
what like the Charlotte Corday cap in form ; the brim 
is round, and the crownis gathered; itis surrounded 
with flowers, and is always lined with a crépe lisse 
ruche. The brims of some bonnets form a Directorie 
coronet, high in front, with receding sides; others 
have the Rabagas brim rolled upward all around. 
Strings are rarely seen, as they intefere with the high 
fraise around the throat, now de rigueur. The mate- 
rial is white, black, and colored chip, and bugle net, 
which last is Brussel’s net, either spotted with beads 
or a piece for the crown, front, and brim with a pat- 
tern embroidered on in beads and bugles. A novel 
feature under the brim, and extending all around, is 
a narrow plaiting of white crépe lisse in small crimped 
folds, held in larger folds at intervals. The crowns 
of many straw bonnets are covered with silk, and 
there are some of the Capotes or Charlotte Corday 
bonnets exactly like babies’ bonnets, and these are 
called Capotes bebé. One of these latter we saw made 
of salmon-pink faille, and surrounded with a wreath 
of tiny black grapes. The curtain was pink faille, 
and the narrow pink strings were of thick ribbon. 
A straw Watteau bonnet had the crown covered with 
black faille, the brim turned up, and a wreath of 
white lilies of the valley inside; a small tuft of lilies 
as an aigrette. A Capote of bugle net, with the crown 
entirely hidden with black oats tipped with yellow, 
and these likewise fell as a feather on the shoulder. 
Twisted scarfs of contrasting colors are worn around 
French hats, Fashion. 
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The sulphur converts the unhealthy secretions of the 
body into a gaseous form, and they are thrown of 
Jrom the surface by the increased vigor imparted to 
the circulation by the tonic action of the iron. 
The morbid matter which causes the exterior injlam- 
mation is discharged through the pores, and the cu- 
ticle regains its natural color and smoothness. 
Sold by ene 1Pac e, 12 Powders, | 
$1; 6 Packages, 72 Powders, $5. Mailed Free. 
HALL & RUCKEL, 
218 Greenwich St., New York. 


ADVERTISERS | Send freaky Sve cents to GEO. 
ti P. ROWELL & CO., 41 Park Row, New York, for 
their Pamphlet of one hundred pages, containing lists 
pA 3000 newspapers, and estimates showing cost of 
advertising. 


TERMS OF GODEY'S LADY'S BOOK. 


me > Freshness 

















One copy, one year ee « «¢ « @O@ to the person getting up the club, making 

Two copies, one year . ° . Pe - §00 nine copies : » ‘ ° ° pe e 

Three copies, one year . . ° . « 780 Eleven copies, one int and an extra copy 

Four copies, one year ° » «+ 100 to the person getting up the-club, making 

Five copies, one year, and an extra copy SWOINO CONG snr €O Ya BSE 8 
to the person getting up the club, making Twenty-three copies one r, and an ex- 
ae ae : 4 tra copy to the person getting up the club, 

Eight copies, one year, and an extra copy making twenty-fourcopies. . . . 550 


Let it be understood that every subscriber, and the getter-up of a club, will have the beautiful Chromo of 


“TRUE TO NATURE,” sent to them, free of Postage. 


4@ And any subseriber in a club, or a ea subscriber, can have the Chromo “True to Nature” 
mounted on stiff Bristol board, ready for piney D y sending twenty-five cents additional, and the postage 
paid by us. We do not mount any of the other Chromos. 
&@> To the r-up of a club of 4, 6, or 9 sopinw, we will send in addition to “ True to Nature” as an 
extra premium the ce of a single copy of either of following: “* The Singing Lesson,” and ‘‘ My Pet.” 
To the getter-up of a club of 12 copies, we will send in addition to “ True to Nature” the following: 
“The Singing Lesson” and “ My Pet.” Or, if desired, ““The Old Mill’ and “ True to Nature.” 
md, getter-up of a pei st copies, we will send in addition to “ True to Nature,” “ The Old 
. “ My 





and Pet. 
aa Every D a te van have a choice of a copy of the following: ‘True to Nature,” 


Se Will the rs-up of clubs be particular and state what ums they desire. 

4z- The premiums are only forwarded when the remittance is sent to us. 

4a When the subscribers all reside at one place, the premiums be sent tothe person who sends the 
club for distribution. 


te” CANADA subscribers must send 24 cents additional for every subscription to the Lapy’s 
K. . 


43 The money must all be sent at one time for any of the clubs, and additions may be made totinbs 
at club rates. The Book will be sent to any where the subscriber may reside, and sub- 
scriptions ma with Bronte tn the year. @ can always supply back numbers. Specimen 
OW TD sm Femitting by Mail, a Post-orercm Onpsr on Philadel Dart on Phi 

n on . 
ladelphia, New Y. Boston, Baltimore, or any of our principal cities, ae Cig me hed ‘outer of de A. 
Godey, is preferable to bank notes, Ifa draftora Pos Order cannot be procured, send United States 
or National Bank notes, 
Address LL. A. GODEY, 


N. E£. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 









































Cloth Stuck " TAM ES SMITE & SONS’ 


SEWING 







FOR THE 
United States. 


ey 


NEEDLES. See 


44 WHITE STREET, NEW YORK, & 211-213 CHURCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILBOAD. 
THE GREAT TRUNK LINE 


UNITED STATES MAIL ROUTE 


BETWEEN THE 


ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC OCEANS. 


The most splendidly equipped and best constructed Railway Line in the World. It is Double Track and 
Stone Ballasted, and is laid with Solid Sleepers and heavy Steel Rails throughout, between New York and 
Pittsburg. The Bridges are built of Iron and Stone, and all material used in construction is subjected to 
the closest inspection and highest tests. The Westinzhouse Air Brake is attached to all passenger trains, 
and the system of safety signals is perfect. Pullman Drawing. Room, Sleeping, and Parlor Cars are run 
vi all Express Trains from “New York and Philade Iphia to C hic ago, c ‘ine innati, Louisville, Indianapoli: 
and St. Louis without change. The scenery on this route, for grandeur, beauty, and variety, is unsurpasse 
in the World. All who contemplate a Trip Across the C ontinent, should travel over this famous Line. 

Through Tickets for sale at the Lowest Rates, at all the principal ticket offices of the Company. 


A. J. CASSATT, GEN’L MANAGER. D. M. BOYD, JR., GEN’L Pass. AGENT. 


BOSOM FORM, onee 


AND 





John Thornton, 
SOLE AGENT 














— Fay Lown 


Standard Lotta Bustle.) OGIO R 


Wo” 


A combination of Blotting-Case, with a Con 





rectly. 

For Sale by Stationers, and at 1033 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 

_ Send for descriptive Price List. 


CRANE, DREVET, & CO, 





This BOSOM FORM, soft and pliable, unique 


and perfect, gives to the dress graceful curving, Commission Merchants, 


beauty of form, and appropriate appearance. Na- 


ture and Art are here combined. The various pre- ; } 

ptm ge have been so partial that this is really 34 Faubourg Poissonniere. 
anew article, and admits of no comparison or co- PARIS, FRANCE 
petition. . ~ 


All Orders will receive prompt and careful attention. 
The BUSTLE cut is a new size of the Lotta, whose 

principles have won a distinction so great that its 

sales have been larger than any half dozen of its oe & Co., 

competitors ; it is highly prized as a skirt supporter. “ A ssup & Moore, Phil: delphia. 


Pabentre ind Wholesale Manufacturer, 91 White L. A. Godey, 


St., N. ¥.; Ss Hon. M. MeMichael, “ 
t., N. ¥.; and 801 Race St., Phila, . Tees & Thompatll Boston. 


Messrs. Hi: Boge r & Brothers, New York. 





| GFT ee 2 ca BRAT ctl e eg) TR Converse & Stanwood, 
ARLES MAGARGE. & €0.. wipe Dales “ — §. R. Spaulding & Sons, “ 
n Paper, Rags, &c., Nos. and 34 South | lf Shi Bronzes, Fancy Paper, Perfumery 
Sixth Street. Manufacturers of Fine Book, Onlf T ete mend. Biante Brushes, € Chinen P 


News, and Tinted Papers at their Wissahickon 
and Hanwell Mills. 


- - | 


TRANGERS visitins New York should not leave | ~ mnenawnic INTERrCT TA 
a —s »: | a Noe eo the —- BREBAN’S INTEREST TABLES. 
925 Broad way. e has n fortunate enou 

to a cure tie services of James C. Watson A copy will be sent on rere ot ae 

ly of Fifth Avenue, ose reputation as an _ A. > 
ssuar india: wide. cannes ee . N.E. Oor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, 


Paris Dolls and Toys, Artificial Flowers,and all 
Articles known as Paris Articles, 





BUY THE 
ILSON SEWING RAC CO."S CELEBRATED SEWING MACHINES. (PRICE $50.) 
E BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Call and see chon: or send for an Illustrated Catalogue and Sample Work. 
Salesroom in Philadelphia, 1309 Chestnut Street; 707 Broadway, New York: 610 South Fourth 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. ; 189 Canal Street, New Orleans; 197 ‘State Street, Chicago: Ti: Albany, N. ¥.; an 
Cleveland, Ole. An. | for sale in every vity in the United States and Europe. AGENTS WANTED. 


list of words which writers. are liable to spell newer 


1 =. 





























SUMMER FURNITURE 


SEA-SIDE COTPA GES, “Mt OUNTAIN VILLAS, 
CITY and CO UNTR ¥ tO USES. 


RITA iN FABR 


Wise tN 











n, at 129 Friend and 36 Canal Streets: 
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Wholesale and Retail Warerooms, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WAKEFIELD RATTAN COMPANY, 


















































